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Tue subject of the work is thus 

introduced : 





Men, who have united talents with 
ambition, and have been eager in the 
pursuit of power, wealth, or honors, 
are the most prominent characters on 


the great theatre of human life; and_ 


if their Country be in proportien be- 
VOL. I. N. Rev, 


nefited by their exertions, the first 
place, in the pages both of Biography, 
and of History, is undoubtedly due 
to them: yet there is an advantage 
as well as a pleasure in tracing the 
lives of the modest and unambitious, 
if possessed, in any eminent degree, 
of genius, learning, or virtue. This, 
it is hoped, will be a sufficient apolo- 
gy for the following pages. i 

Sir Jonny Eanptey Witmor was 
the second son of Rosert Witmor, 
of Osmaston in the county of Derby, 
Esq. and of Ursura, one of the 
daughters and coheiresses of Sir Sam- 
uel Marow, of Berkswell ‘in the 
county of Warwick, Bart. His great 
grandfather, Sir Nicholas Wilmot, 
who was a younger son of Robert 
Wilmot, of Chaddesden in the same 
county, Esq. (from whom the present 
Sir R. Wilmot of that place is de- 
scended) was an eminent serjeant at 
law in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Sir Nicholas had two sons, 
Robert and Nicholas. Robert the 
elder was educated at Oxford, and 
studied the law at Gray’s Inn. He 
represented the borough of Derby in 
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Parliament at the Revolution, and 
afterwards retired to his country-seat 
at Osmaston, which he rebuilt. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter, and at 
last sole heiress, of Edward Eardley, 
of Eardley Hall in the county of 
Stafford, Esq. by whom he had seven 
sons and one daughter. Robert, the el- 
dest, married Ursula before mention- 
ed, whose mother, Lady Marow, was 
one of the most accomplished women 
of her time: her epitaph, in St, James’s 
church, Westminster, was written by 
the memorable Dr. Hough, Bishop of 
Worcester, formerly President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, who lived in 
great intimacy with all her family. 
Robert died in 1738, leaving two sons, 
Robert and John Eardley, and one 
daughter, Arabella. 

The eldest son Robert was educa- 
ted at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and 
afterwards studied the law in the 
Inner Temple; but he soon gave up 
that protession, and obtained employ- 
ments under Government, which he 
retained till his death, which took 
place in 1772, when he was about to 
retire to his seat in the country.pp. 1-5. 

Sohn Eardley was imbued with the 
elements of literature at the free- 
school in that town, and afterwards 
placed under the care of the Rev. 
Mr. HunNTER, at Litchfield, where 
JoHNsON and GARRICK were 
among his companions. In Janua- 
ry, 1724, he was removed to West- 
minster School, under Dr. FRIEND, 
and continued his habits of dili- 
gence at Trinity Hall College. His 
own inclination tended to the 
church; but, in obedience to the 
wish of his father, he applied to 
the study of the law, as a member 
of the Inner Temple, and was 
called to the bar in June 1732. 
In his professional career, he is 
said to have acquitted himself with 
distinction ; but he seems to have 
been never anxious for extensive 
practice. In 1754, he retired into 
the country ; but by the influence 
of some connexions that his merit 


had enabled him to form, he re- 
ceived an important accession of 
rank. 


Soon after his retirement, a rumor 
was breught to him of his succeeding 
Sir Martin Wright, as one of the 
Judges of the court of King’s Bench : 
but as he had never made the remot- 
est application, nor even hinted, or 
felt a desire for the appointment, he 
did not give the least credit to it, till 
he received a summons to town for 
that purpose. p. 15. 

This preferment took place in Fe- 
bruary 1755, and was accompanied, 
as usual, with the honor of knight- 
hood. Sir Eardley was so unfortu- 
nate as to lose his friend, Sir Dudley 
Ryder, jn little more than a year after 
his own advancement. Sir Dudley 
died in May 1756, and left Sir Eard- 
ley one of his executors. Sir Dudley 
Ryder was succeeded by Mr. Murray, 
then created Lord Mansfield. 

In the autumn of 1756, Lord Hard- 
wicke resigned the Great Seal, which 
was put into the hands of three Lords 
Commissioners; Lord Chief Justice 
Willes, Sir S. S. Smythe, and Sir 
John Eardley Wilmot. pp. 16-17, 


In the evening of the day Sir 
Eardley kissed hands on being ap- 
pointed chief Justice, one of his sons, 
a youth of 17, attended him to his 
bed-side. “ Now,” says he, “ my son, 
I will tell you a secret worth your 
knowing and remembering ; the eéle- ° 
vation I have met with in life, parti- 
cularly this last instance of it, has 
not been owing to any superior merit 
or abilities, but to my humility; to 
my not having set up myself above 
others, and to an uniform endeavour 
to pass through life, void of offence 
towards God and man.” p. 50. 


It was about this time, viz. 1769, 
that Sir Eardley presided in the me- 
morable Cause of Mr. Wilkes against 
Lord Halifax and others, a period of 
great heat and violence, both in par- 
liament and in the nation; but he 
was so entirely free from all political 
bias, that his conduct gave universal 
satsfaction. It was an action of Tres- 
pass for false imprisonment; Mr. 
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Wilkes having been taken up and 
confined in the Tower, and his papers 
seized and taken away, by virtue of 
a General Warrant trom Lord Hali- 
fax, one of his Majesty’s Secretaries 
of State. The Damages were laid at 
20,0001. pp. 59-60. 


The charge of the learned judge 
is given at length; and seems to 
be strongly marked by its impar- 
tiality and constitutional spirit. 


This account is chiefly taken from 
the Publications of the day, and pro- 
bably contains only an imperfect 
sketch of the learned Judge’s Address 
on this occasion. The Jury brought 
in a Verdict for the Plaintiff, damages 
4000]. p. 68. 


In the year 1770, 


His resignation of the Chief Jus- 
ticeship of the Court of Common 
Pleas was at last accepted in January 
1771, he was much surprised and dis- 
concerted to find, that, it was ex- 
rected he was to receive a Pension 
for life. This he withstood in two 
several interviews with the first Lord 
of the Treasury: but his Majesty 
having desired to see him at Buck- 
ingham House, and finding his reso- 
lution fixed in declining the Great 
Seal, was pleased to declare, that he 
could not suffer so faithful a servaut 
to the Public to retire, without re- 
ceiving this mark of approbation and 
reward for his exemplary services. 
After this Sir Eardley thought it 
would be vanity and affectation to 
contend any longer; and certainly 
his private fortune would not have 
enabled him to have lived in the 
manner to which he had been accus- 
tomed, and which he thought, while 
he held the office of Chief Justice, 
the dignity of his situation required. 
However, it would have been no sa- 
crifice to him to have contracted his 
sails, and to have confined himself to 
a narrower channel. It has been 
seen that he was originally a younger 
brother, that he had always rather 
avoided than courted business, and 
that he continued only a few years in 
the court of Common Pleas. He had 


declined many opportunities of en- ¢ 


nobling and enriching himself, and 


yet possessed sufficient for his own 
moderate desires. He had brought 
up all his sons to active business, and 
was justly sensible that this was pre- 
ferable to any fortune he could give, 
or leave them. But as he was thus 
liberally provided for by his Majesty’s 
bounty, he thought the least he could 
do was to make every return in his 

wer; and having the honor of 

ing one of his Majesty’s Privy 
Council, he, in conjunction with the 
venerable Sir Thomas Parker, who 
had been Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer, uniformly attended the Appeals 
to the King in Council till the year 
1782, when his increasing infirmities 
obliged him to give up this last part 
of what he thought his public duty. 
His services in this interval had been 
constant, and were frequently ac- 
knowledged by the Lord President of 
the Council, and by the Minister in 
Parliament. 

About this time, the reversion of 
an estate in Derbyshire, of about 
4001. per annum, fell to him by the 
death of a gentleman, to whose fami- 
ly he was allied, and with which, in 
the early part of his life, he had lived 
in great intimacy: but there being an 
illegitimate son of one branch of the 
family alive, whom Sir Eardley had 
patronized from his birth, he imme- 
diately made a conveyance of the 
estate to him for his life, and intend- 
ed, if he had had children to have 

iven him the whole interest in it. 

his gentleman enjoyed the estate 
twenty-six years,anddied in 1797,with- 
out children, leaving a small adjoin- 
ing estate, which he had purchased, 
to Sir Eardley’s eldest son, and his 
heirs fiw ever. 

He now retired totally from public 
business, and saw very little company 
during the remainder of his life, ex- 
cept a few friends, whom time had 
hitherto spared. The principal of 
these were, Lord Shelburne, after- 
wards created Marquis of Lansdown, 
Sir Thomas Parker, Lord Huntingdon, 
Lord Hardwicke, and Lord Bathurst, 
hy whom he was frequently consult- 
ed, while he held the Great. Seal, 
both on political and legal subjects, 
He was resorted to by these anda 
few others for advice and entertain, 


- 
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ment, his conversationbeing equally 
cheerful and instructive. A person 
who has filled many high stations in 
public life, with the greatest hovor to 
himself and advantage to the nation, 
told the writer of these sheets, that 
he was never in his company without 
feeling himself the happier and the 
better for it. He mentioned, among 
other anecdotes, that he once went to 
Sir Fardley, under the impression of 
great wrath and indignation, at a real 
injury which he had received from a 
person high in the political world, and 
which he was meditating how to re- 
sent in the most effectual manner. 
After relating the particulars to Sir 
Eardley, he asked if he did not think 
it would be - manly’ to resent it? 
“Yes,” said Sir Eardley, “certainly, 
it will be “manly’ to resent it: but,” 
added he, “ it would be ‘ God-like’ to 
forgive it.” This the gentleman de- 
clared had such an instantaneous 
effect upon him, that he came away 
quite a different man, and in a totally 
different temper from that in which 
he went. pp. 86-90. 

The rest of the volume is made 
up of Sir EARDLEy’s Letters to 
his family and friends, of which 
many passages would deserve a 
place in our Journal, if our choice 
of extracts were net limited by the 
variety of claims on our attention. 
Few readers will deny their assent 
to the opinion of the Editor. 

The Fditor had not intended, when 
he began, to transcribe so large a 
portion of these Letters. They area 
part only of those in his hands, and 
are on subjects so interesting to all 
fathers, and to all sons; and they 
pourtray the genuine character of an 
excellent father, and a virtuous man, 
so much more faithtully and emphati- 

_ cally than any narrative, that the rea- 
der will undoubtedly think them a 
very valuable part of these Memoirs. 
p- 197. 

The period, ‘‘ that comes to all,” 
at length deprived his friends of 
this respectable character : 


From 1780 to March 1786, Sir 
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Eardley had a tolerable share of 
health : at this period he was attacked 
by a violent fever, with the most 
hing symptoms; but by the 
strength of his constitution, and the 
great skill and attention of his phy- 
sician, Sir Richard Jebb, he was ena- 
bled to remove into the country, and 
gradually recovered from the imme- 
diate effects of it. He can hardly, 
however, be said to have lived, ur at 
least to have enjoyed any degree of 
health, or comfort, after this attack, 
except such as arose from the atten- 
tion of his children, the contempla- 
tion of a well-spent life, and that firm, 
but humble contidence in a joyful 
Resurrection, which Christianity alone 
inspires. : 

After having thus passed a life of 
advantage to the Public, and of great 
delight to his family and friends, he 
died, on the 5th of February 1792, 
aged eighty-two. 

He lett his eldest surviving son his 
sole Executor, with express directions, 
in his own hand-writing, for a plain 
marble tablet to be put up in the 
church of Berkswell in the county of 
Warwick, with an Inscription con- 
taining an account of his birth, death, 
the dates of his appointments, and 
names of his children, “ without any 
other addition whatever.” Sir Eardley 
always considered epitaphs as of little 
use; except in furnishing evidence of 
facts and dates, in which respect he 
had often found them of considerable 
importance in the course of his pro- 
fessional experience. 





After this narrative of the Life of 
Sir Eardley Wilmot, it seems almost 
superfluous to expatiate en his cha- 
racter. His person was of the middle 
size; his countenance of a command- 
ing and dignified aspect ; his eye pare 
ticularly lively and animated, tem- 
pered with great sweetness and be- 
nignity. His knowledge was extensive 
and wes and perhaps are 
but his natural modesty prevente¢ 
him from equalling the greatest of 
his predecessors. It was this invinci- 
ble modesty which continually acted 
as a fetter upon his abilities and learn- 
ing, and prevented their full exertion 

















in the service of the Public. When- 
ever any occasion arose, that made it 
necessary for him to come forward 
(as was sometimes the case in the 
House of Lords, in the Court of 
Chancery, and in the Common Pleas) 
it was always with reluctance; to 
perform a duty, not to court applause, 
which had no charms for his pure 
and enlightened mind. pp. 208-10. 








THE WORLD BEFORE THE 
FLOOD, 

A POEM, IN TEN CANTOS; 
With other Occasional Pieces ; 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Author of The Wanderer of Switzerland, 
The West Indies, &c. 

* Of one departed World, 

“ I see the mighty shadow.” 
Youne’s Night Thoughts, 1x. 
SECOND EDITION. 
LONDON: 
Longman, 1813. 12mo. pp. 328. 
Pr. 9s. 
Ballantyne, Printer, Edinburgh, 


Tue first impression of this work 
in Svo. has been completely sold 
off before we have had an oppor- 
tunity of giving it a place in our 
pages. The very title was sufli- 
cient to excite general curiosity, 
aud calculated to awaken expecta- 
tions of that indefinite nature, 
which it is rarely in the power of 
human effort to satisfy; while the 
admirers of Mr. Montgomery's 
lyrical pieces, on which his fame 
hitherto chiefly rested, awaited, 
not without some anxiety, the re- 
sult of his daring and ambitious 
engagement,— to win back to light 
the awful shade of a former world. 
Nothing short of the profound 
learning and judgment by which 
the genius of Milton was sustained, 
combined with the wild imagina- 
tion and romantic enthusiasm dis- 
played by the author of Thalaba, 
seemed competent to fill up the 
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faint but gigantic outline which 
scripture has traced of the world 
befure the flood. All the rich ima- 
gery of the east, and all its stores 
of wonder and enchantment, might 
be thought insufiicient materials ; 
while to weave the whole tissue of 
sacred truth and monstrous fiction 
into a consistent whole, to re- 
concile the opposite associations 
they awaken, and to reduce them 
to one grand effect, in subservience, 
too, to any moral purpose, might 
justly be considered an etfort abso- 
lutely hopeless. A conception so 
wild and vague could not be embo- 
died, one would suppose, by hu- 
man skill, though it might dimly 
float in the fancy of the poet. 

Such a work Mr. Montgomery 
has not attempted, and we do not 
regret it. He has constructed a 
poem on a much simpler plan, yet 
affording ample scope for his ge- 
nius, promising, indeed, much less 
of the wonderful and terrific, but 
more adapted, perhaps, to please, 
and to affect the heart. 

It was his design, as he states 
in the preface, 


in this composition, to present a simi- 
litude of events, that might be ima- 
gined to have happened in the first 
age of the world, in which such scrips 
ture characters as are introduced 
would probably have acted and spoken, 
as they are here made to act and 
speak. The story is told as a Parable 
only, and its value in this view, must 
be determined by its moral, or rather 
by its religious influence on the mind 
and on the heart. Fiction though it 
be, it is the fiction that represents 
Truth, and that is Truth,—Truth in 
the essence though not in the name ; 
Truth in the spirit though not in the 
letter. p. x. ’ 


How far Mr. Montgomery has 
succeeded in this design, which ‘is 
all that can be reasonably exacted 
from him, we are now to enable 


‘ 
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our readers to judge, by giving a 
brief outline of the poem, accom- 
panied with a few extracts. It is 
supposed that after the Sons of 
God had formed connexions with 
the daughters of men, as we are 
told in the scripture narrative, and 
there were giants in the earth, one 
of these excelling all his brethren 
in knowledge and power had be- 
come their hing and by their aid, 
subdued all the inhabited earth, 
except the land of Eden. This 
land, at the head of a mighty 
army, he has invaded and conquer- 
ed, even to the banks of Euphra- 
tes, at the opening of the action of 
the Poem. 

One sole surviving remnant, void of fear, 
Woods in their front, Euphrates ina their 

rear, 

Were sworn to perish at a glorious cost, 
For a'l they once had known, and lov’d, 
and lost, ’ 

A small, and brave, a melancholy band, 
The orphans and the childless of the land, 
when, during the silence of night, 
a youth secretly withdraws from 
the tents of Cain, aud eluding the 
vigilance of the centinels gains at 
length an eminence from which he 
overlooks the hostile army in safe- 
ty; but his heart recoiling at the 
sight, he turns away and pursues 
his flight over the southern hills to 
the valley where the Patriarchs 
dwelt. The character of Javan 
the fugitive, and the story of his 
former life is given in the first 
canto: and as much of the interest 
of the poem is involved in his for- 
tunes, we shall select the following 
passage, as developing the design 

of the poet. 
As years enlarged his form, in moody 
hours [powers ; 
His mind betray’d its weakness with its 
Alike his fairest hopes and strangest fears 
Were aurs’d in silence, or divulged with 
tears ; [tongue, 
The fulness of his heart repress’d his 
Though none might rival Javan when he 
sung. 
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He loved, in lonely indolence reclined, 
To watch the clouds, and listen to the 
wind; pest came, 
But from the north, when snow and tem- 
His nobler spirit mounted into flame ; 
With stern delight he roam'd the howling 
woods, 
Or hung in eestasy o’er headlong floods, 
Meanwhile excursive fancy long’d to view 
The world, which yet by fame alone he 
knew : 
The joys of freedom were his daily theme, 
Glory the secret of his midnight dream ; 
That dream he told not; though his heart 
would ache, [sake. 
His home was precious for his mother’s 
With her the lowly paths of peace he ran, 
His guardian ange}, till he verged to man ; 
But when her weary eye could watch no 
more, {bore, 
When to the grave her timeless corse he 
Not Enoch’s counsels could his steps 
restrain ; Cain. 
He fled, and sojourn’d in the land of 
There, when be heard the voice of Jubal’s 
lyre, [fire ; 
Instinctive Genius caught the etherial 
And soon, with sweetly-modulating skill, 
He learn'd to wind the passions at his 
will, {art, 
To rule the chords with such mysterious 
They seem’d the life-strings of the hear- 
er’s heart! {trod, 
Then Glory’s opening field he ay 
Forsook the worship and the ways of God, 
Round the vaiu world pursued the phan- 
tom Fame, 
And cast away his birthright for a name. 
Yet no delight the Minstrel’s bosom 
knew, [he drew, 
None save the tones that from his harp 
And the warm visions of a wayward mind, 
Whose traysient splendor left a gloom 
behind, 
Frail as the clouds of sunset, and as fair, 
Pageants of light, resolving into air. 
The world, whose charms his young af- 
fections stole, 
He found too mean for an immortal soul ; 
Wound with his life, through all his feel- 
ings wrought, 
Death and eternity possess’d his thought ; 
Remorse impell’d him, unremitting care 
Harass’d his path, and stung him to de- 


spair. 

Still wes the secret of his griefs unknown, 

Amidst the universe he sigh’d alone ; 

The fame he follow’d, and the fame he 
found, [wound ; 

Heal’d not his~ heart’s immedicable 














Admired, applauded, crown'd where’er 
he roved, [loved. 
The Bard was homeless, friendless, unbe- 
All else that breathed below, the circling 
sky, {tie ; 
Were link’d to earth by some endearing 
He only, like the ocean weed uptorn, 
And loose along the world of waters 
borne, [wave, 
Was cast companionless from wave to 
On life’s rough sea,—and there was none 
to save. pp. 21-24. 


The conflict in his mind between 
the ambitious hopes which had 
first seduced him from the home of 
his childhood, and an enthusiastic 
attachment, is subsequently pour- 
trayed and prepares the reader for 
his interview with Zillah, which 
occupies the second canto. In this 
the poet has availed himself of a 
fine opportunity of displaying the 
power of music, which Javan is 
supposed to have learned from 
Jubal; who 
First had taught the? lyre’s responsive 

String 
Beneath the rapture of his tonch to sing, 


Aud bade the trumpet wake, with bold- 
er breath, 

The joy of battle in the field of death; 

But Javan first, with pure aifection fir'd, 

With Love's clear eloquence the flute 
inspir'd :— 


In the third canto the read- 
er is conducted to the dwelling 
of the Patriarch Enoch, ‘where 
the penitent Javan is welcomed 
on his unexpected return. Af- 
ter visiting the ruins of his mo- 
ther’s cottage, and the scenes of 
his infancy, he is conducted by 
Enoch to the place of sacrifice. 
The fourth canto is occupied with 
a narration of the circumstances 
of the death of Adam, in reply to 
the anxious inquiries of Javan, 
including his appointment of an 
anuual sacrifice on the day of his 
transgression and fall in Paradise. 
The character of the first of men 
is thus pourtrayed. 
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“ With him his noblest sons might not 
compare, 
In godlixe feature and majestic air ; 
Not out of weakness rose his gradua 
frame, {came 
Perfect from his Creator's hand he 
And as in form excelling, so in mind 
The Sire of men transcended all man- 
kind: 
A soul was in his eye, and in his speech 
A dialeet of heaven no art could reach 
For oft of old to him, the evening breeze 
Had borne the voice of God among the 
trees ; 
Angels were wont their songs with his 
to blend, jl 
And talk with him as their iliar 
But deep remorse for that mysterious 
crime, [time 
Whose dire contagion through elapsing 
Diffused the curse of death beyond con- 
troul, s soul, 
Had wrought such seif-abasement in his 
That he, whose honors were approach’d 
by none, {sun, 
Was yet the meekest man beneath the 
From sin, as from the serpent that be- 
tray’d ‘ 
Eve's early innocence, he shrunk afraid ; 
Vice he rebuked with so austere a frown, 
He seem’d to bring an instant judgment 


own, 
Yet while he chid, compunetious tears 
would start, [heart ; 
And yearning tenderness dissolve his 
The guilt of all his race became his own, 
He suffer’d as if he had sinn’d alone. 
Within our glen to filial love endear’d, 
Abroad for wisdom, truth and justice 
fear’d, 
He walk’d so humbly in the sight of all, 
The vilest ne’er reproach’d him with his 
! 


all, 
Children were his delight ;—they ran to 
meet [feet ; 
His soothing hand, and clasp his honor’d 
While ‘midst their fearless sports su- 
premely biest, [rest : 
He grew in heart a child among the 
Yet as a Parent, naught beneath the sky 
Toucl’d him so quickly as an infant's 


eye ; 

Joy jon its smile of happiness he caught, 

Its flash of rage sent horror through his 
thought, 

His smitten conscience felt as fiercea 


ain, 
As if he fell from innocence again.pp.7 4-6. 
The solemn performance of the 
anniversary rite instituted by Adam, 
and the prophecy of Enoch, furnish 
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the argument of the next book. In 
he sixth the tale of love is renew- 
ed. Javan discovers to Zillah his 
long cherished and secret passion: 
In the evening he sings to his harp, 
amidst the assembled inhabitants 
of the glen, Jubal’s song of the cre- 
aiion, «nd describes the power of 
his lyre on the wild and terrible 
maniac, the sire of nations, Cain. 
While Javan sung, the shadows fell 
around, {the ground. 
The moving glow-worm brightened on 
He ceas’d :—the mute Assembly rose in 
tears ; [fears ; 
Delight and wonder were chastis’d with 
That heavenly harmony, unheard before, 
Awoke the feeling,—“ Who shall hear it 
more?” 
The sun had set in glory on their sight, 
For them in vain might morn restore the 
light : 
Thougi self-devoted, through each mortal 
frame, [dering came, 
At thought of Death, a cold sick shud- 
Nature’s infirmity ;—but faith was given, 
The flame that lifts the sacrifice to 
heaven: 
Through doubt and darkuess then, be- 
yond the skies, 
Eternal prospects open’d on their eyes: 
Already seem’d the immortal Spirit free, 
Ard Death was swallow 'd up in victory. 
The seventh canto relates the 
surprise and captivity of the Pa- 
triarchs and their families by a 
detachment from the invading ar- 
my. The murder of Abel-—the 
origin of the Giants, and the his- 
tory of their giant leader, furnish 
the conversation of the Patriarch 
and his adopted child, now asso- 
ciated in captivity. The scene 
then changes to a mountwin, on the 
summit of which the Giants are 
assembled round their chief, whose 
praises and triumphs are sung by a 
minstrel the rival of Javan’s fame. 
At the close the captives are pre- 
sented before the king, unawed, 
a lovely and a venerable band. 
The king announces his ferovious 
determination to sacrifice them to 
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his Demon Gods, and singles out 
Javan as a victim to his peculiar 
vengeance. While the piles of sa- 
crifice are yet preparing, just as 
an attendant sorcerer has conclu- 
ded a rhapsody- of blasphemous 
adulation with ascribing divinity to 
the giant king, he is smote with 
sudden and motionless horror. 


In silent expectation, sore amazed, 
The King and Chieftains on the Sorcerer 
gazed ; 
Awhile no sound was heard,save through 
the woods, [ing floods : 
The wind deep-thundering, and the dash- 
At length, with solemn step, amidst the 
scene, [fie mien, 
Where that false prophet show’'d his fran- 
Where iurid flames from greenu-wood 
altars burn’d, ({turn’d, 
Enoch stood forth ; on himall eyes were 
O’er his dim form and saintly visage fell 
The light that glared upon that priest of 
hell. 
Unutterably awful was his look ; 
Through every joint the Giant-Monarch 


s > 
Shook, like Belshazzar in his festive hall, 
When the hand wrote his judgment on 


the wall ; 
Shook, like Eliphaz, with dissolving 
fright, [night, 


In thoughts amidst the visions of the 
When, as the Spirit pass’d before his face, 
Nor limb, ner lineament his eye could 
trace ; 
A form of mystery, that chill’d his blood, 
Close at his couch in living terror stood, 
And deatii-like silence,—till a voice, 
more drear, [his ear : 
More dreadful than the silence, reach’d 
Thus from surrounding darkness Enoch 
brake, [spake. 
And thus the Giant trembled while he 
‘The tenth and concluding canto 
opens with the judicial prophecy 
ot Enoch, in which the monarch’s 
fate is foretold, and the deluge 
given in the form of a vision. The 
Prophet's translation to heaven, 
visible, as he ascended through the 
night on the wings of cherubim to 
the captives only, their escape, 
and the panic flight and phrenzy 
of the giant army, from the catas- 
trophe, which contains some of the 











finest passages in the poem. We 
have no room left, however, for 
farther extracts, avd may now 
leave our readers to form their own 
estimate of its merits. We are 
restricted by the plan of our review, 
from making any remarks our- 
selves. 

Of the Miscellanies, which com- 
pose the remainder of the volume, 
a great part consists of small po- 
ems and extracts from a volume 
published by Mr. Montgomery in 
1797 under the title of Prison 
Amusements. The remainder are 
principally occasional pieces, some 
of which have appeared in the 
Edinburgh Annual Register, but 
which we are glad to see collected 
together. An Ode is prefixed to 
the World before the Flood, ad- 
dressed to the spirit of a departed 
friend, the whole of which we 
designed to make room for, but 
from which it would be injustice to 
detach any stanzas. We must 
therefore here conclude ouraccount 
of the volume. 
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Tue following Advertisement is 
prefixed to these Collectanea: 


Most of the Letters contained in 
these Volumes are taken from the 
Collections of Hearne, Smita, and 
Battarp, iu the Bopteran Lisrary. 
In addition to many curious anec- 
dotes and remarks of a local nature, 
interesting to all who are connected 
with the Universrry of Qxrorp, they 
exhibit biographical sketches of per- 
sons contemporary with the writers, 
as well as notices of passing events, 
and of the general state of literature. 

The two Journeys of Hearne are 
printed from his Manuscript Diaries 
in the Bodleian Library. While they 
display some characteristical traits of 
the simplicity of his manners, they 
afford a proof of his invincible ardor 
in the pursuit of his favorite study 
of Antiquities, 

With respect to the Lives written 
by Ausrey, it is proper to state, that 
the object has been to give them 
verbatim, without correction or addi- 
tion; and this must account for many 
inaccuracies that will be detected, 
aud for many omissions that might 
have been supplied by the Editor, 
had such been his intention. They 
were originally designed as memo- 
randa for the use of AnTHoNY a 
Woop, when composing his Arner 
Oxontenses, and are now submitted 
to the public as literary curiosities. 
That they possess a claim to this title 
will readily be allowed, since there 
is scarcely a Life without some anec- 
dote hitherto unpublished; and the 
Author’s description of the personal 
appearance, and domestic habits, of 
most of the individuals of whom he 
writes, is singularly interesting. 

It must be observed, that a few 

short Lives, containing nothing of 
the least importance, and some pas- 
sages, either too trifling, or too gross, 
for pb'i-ation, are omitted. 
_ As the Lives occupy a much greater 
space in print, than the Editor ex- 
pected, it was found necessary to di- 
vide the second volume into two 
patts. 
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The correspondence by letters, 
extending from the commencement 
of the work into the first part of 
the second volume, embraces a very 
diversified range of observation, 
from which the limits of this ar- 
ticle will only permit us to select 
a few interesting subjects. 

The last scene of the Duke of 
Monmouth’s Life is recorded : 


LETTER XV. 


Dr. Liorp (Bishop of St. Asaph) to 
Dr, Feiy (Bishop of Oxford.) 
Relating to the Duke of Monmouth, 
written the day after the execution 

of that unfortunate Nobleman. 
My Lord, July 16, [16]85. 

I received your Lordship’s letter by 
the last post, with two enclosed, one 
to the Duke of Ormond, the other 
to the Lord Privy-Seal; both which 
letters I delivered to their owne hands, 
and they promised to answer them. 

For the King’s inauguration, I 
know my Lord of Canterbury has 
made ready an office to be used every 
year, the 6th of February, so that 
there will need no question concern- 
ing it. 

I was this day again at Sir H. 
Foxe’s, to speak with him, but he 
was not at home. I will wy again 
to-morrow. 

I told your Lordship in my last 
the Bishop of Ely was appointed by 
his Majesty to attend the Duke of 
Monmouth, and to prepare him to 
die the next day. The Duke wrote 
to his Majesty, representing how 
usefull he might and would be, if his 
Majesty would be pleased to grant 
him his life. But if it might not be, 
he desired a longer ume, i.nd to have 
another divine to assist him, Dr. 
Tennison, or whom else the King 
should appoint. The King sent him 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells to at- 
tend, and to te!l him he must die the 
next morning. The two Bishops sate 
up in bis chamber al! night, and 
watcht while he slept. In the morn- 
ing by his Majesty’s order, the Lords 
Privy-Seale and Dartmouth brought 
him also Dr. Tennison and Dr. 
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Hooper. All these were with bim till 
he died. 

They got him to owne the King’s 
title to the crown, and to declare in 
writing that the last King told him 
he was never married to his mother, 
and by word of mouth to acknowledge 
his invasion was sin; but could 
never get him to confess it was a 
rebellion, They got him to owne 
that he and Lady Harriot Wentworth 
had lived in all points like man and 
wife, but they could not make him 
confess it was adultery. 

He acknowledged that he and his 
Duchess were married by the law of 
the land, and therefore his children 
might inherit, if the King pleased. 
But he did not consider what he did 
when he married her. He confest 
that he had lived many years in all 
sorts of debauchery, but said he had 
repented of it, askt pardon, and 
doubted not that God had forgiven 
him. He said, that since that time 
he had an affection for Lady Harriot, 
aud prayed that if it were pleasing to 
Ged, it might continue, otherwise 
that it might cease; and God heard 
his prayer. The affection did conti- 
nue, and therefore he doubted not it 
was pleasing to God; and that this 
was a marriage, their choice of one 
auother being guided not by lust, but 


‘by judgement upon due consider- 


ation. 

They endevord to shew him the 
falshood and mischievousness of this 
enthusiastica!] principle. But he told 
them it was his opinion, and he was 
fully satisfied in it, After all, he de- 
sired them to give him the commu- 
nion next morning. They told him 
they could not do it, while he was in 
that error and sin. He said he was 
sorry for it. 

The next morning, he told them 
he had prayed that if he was in error 
in that matter God would convince 
him of it ; but God had not convinced 
him, and therefore he believed it was 
no error, 

When he was upon the scaffold, 
he profest himself a Protestant of the 
church of England. They told him 
he could not be so, if he did not owne 


the doctrine of the church of Eng- 
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land in the point of non-resistance, 
and if he persisted in that enthusias- 
tic persuasion. He said he could not 
help it, but yet he approved the doc- 
trine of the church in all other things. 
He then spoke to the people, in vin- 
dication of the lady Harriot, saying 
she was a woman of great honor anc 
virtue, a religious godly lady (those 
were his words). ‘They told him of 
his living in adultery with her. He 
said, No. For these 2 yeers last past he 
had not lived in any sin that he knew 
of; and that he had never wronged 
any person, and that he was sure 
when he died to go to God, and 
therefore he did not fear death, which 
(he said) they might see in his face. 
Then they prayd for him, and he 
kneeld downtand joind with them. 
After all they had a short prayer for 
the King, at which he paused, but at 
Jast said Amen. He spoke to the 
headsman to see ~he did his business 
well, and not use iim as he did the 
Lord Russel, to give him 2 or 3 
strokes; for if he did, he should 
not be able to lay still without turn- 
ing. Then he gave the executioner 
6 ginnies, and 4 to one Marshall, a 
servant of Sir T. Armstrong's, that 
attended him with the King’s leave: 
desiring Marshal! to give them ihe 
executioner if he did his work well, 
and not otherwise. He gave this 
Marshall overnight his ring and 
watch; and now he gave him his 
case of pickteeth: all for Lady Har- 
riot. Then he laid himself down; 
and upon the signe given, the heads- 
man gave a light stroke, at which he 
lookt him in the face; then he laid 
him down again, and the headsman 
ave him 2 strokes more, and then 
ayd down the ax, saying he could 
not finish his work ; till being threat- 
ened by the Sheriff and others then 
present, he took up the ax again, and 
at 2strokes more cut off his head. 

All this is true as to matter of fact, 
and it needs no comment to your 
Lordship. I desire your prayers, and 
remain, 

Your Lordsiiip’s most affectionate, 

W. Asap. 


The real names of the characters 
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pourtrayed in Garth's Dispensary, 
will fix the attention of those who 
cau enjoy the pleasantry of that 
lively and elegant satire : 


LETTER XLV. 
Sir Samuer Garra to Dr. Cuarterr. 
Names and Abbreviations in Garth's 
Dispensary. 
Sir, 

Sir Edw. Walsop, to whom I have 
many obligations, has added to them 
by giving me this opportunity of as- 
suring you of my humble service. I 
am ashamed that any thing besides 
the sense of my own duty should re- 
mind me of acquitting myself to you 
as Lought. You must give me leave 
to remember your former civilities to 
me, since it is natural to you to for- 
getthem. I have subscribed the in- 
terpretation the town puts upon some 
names and abbreviations in a late 
poem you have been pleased to read, 
an must take leave to tell you, that 
since by your approbation of it you 
have made me proud, you ought to 
send me something done by yourself 
to make me humble. Tho’ Ihave made 
some persons very angry with me, 
yet if I have any ways contributed to 
your diversion, the attempt I engaged 
im will scarce be repented of, by, Sir, 

Your obliged servant, 


S. Ganrn. 
Colon Birch > 
Horoscope Haughton 3 
Diacenne Gilstorp = 
Colocynthis Garner 3 
Ascarides Pierce and Brother ) 5. 
is] 
st 
Vagellius Sir W. Williams 5 
1—t Colt 
K—— Roe 
C——h Colbatch 
w—ly Westly 
Mirmillo Gibbons 
ee How 
City Bard _ Sir R. Blackmore 
Carus Tyson 
Umbra Gold : 
Machaon Th. Millington 
Stentor Goodall 
Celsus Bateman 
Chiron Gill 
Psylas Chamberlain, 
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A singular example of literary 
perseverance, under all the dis- 
advantages of a laborious and 
humble station, is deserving of re- 
cord: 


LETTER C, 


Dr. Turner to Dr. Cuartetr. 
On the learned Tailor of Norwich. 
Norwich, March 4, 1714. 


Good Master! 

It was very pleasing to me to read 
in your last letter of that regard paid 
to the merit and industry of Mr. 
Hearne by the majority of the Uni- 
versity in their choice of him to be 
Superior Beadle of Law and Archity- 
pographus. Which places he wili be 
a credit to, and they will afford him 
brave encouragement, and a good 
deal of time for his studies. I don’t 
doubt but Dr. Hudson has long since 
been supplied with a Janitor for the 
Library, or else the Dean and [ 
should have ventured to have re- 
commended from hence a person who 
is a surprising instance of the power 
of application to books. A taylor * 
of this town of about 30 years of age, 
who has within seven years mastered 
seven languages, Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, Chaldea, Syriac, Arabic, and 
Persic. Mr. Professor Ockley being 
here since Christmas has examined 
him, and given him an ample testi- 
monial in writing of his skillin the 
Oriental languages. Cur Dean also 
thinks him very. extraordinary.. But 
he is very poor, and his landlord 
lately seized a Polyglot Bible (which 
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he had made shift to purchase) for 
rent. But there is care taken to clear 
his debts, and if a way could be 
thought of to make him useful, I 
believe we could get a subscription 
towards part of his maintenance. 


LETTER CIX. 
Dr. Tannen (afterwards Bishop of St. 
Asaph) to Dr. Raw tnson. 
The Learned Tailor. 
Norwich, April 30, 1715. 
Good Sir, 

Ihad the favour of your last packet, 
and shall endeavour to help you to all 
the institutions you desire relating to 
those Colleges as fast as my leisure 
will permit. But I have been much 
of late abroad and am going for Lon- 
don on Monday, where probably I 
shall continue for a month. At pre- 
sent I have time only to send you 
the enclosed and to present to youa 
poor man from this city who is very 
extraordinary in his way, and, as f 
conceive, deserving the notice and 
encouragement of all lovers of learn- 
ing and industry. Being taught only 
English in his childhood, apprenticed 
to a country taylor, and being forced 
to work journey work for his bread, 
and to buy a few books, he has at- 
tained to competent knowledge in the 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, and Ethi- 
opic. I don’t pretend skill in these 
latter, but can depend upon the cha- 
racter our Dean, Dr. Prideaux, and 
Mr. Oakley, the Cambridge Arabic 
Professor, have given him. 

He hadamighty inclination tocome 





* His name was Henry Wild. See some account of him in the Gent. Mag. for 
March, 1755. The Memoir of his Life is very deficient in point of dates; but it 
appears that he went to Oxford, and on the recommendation of Dr, Prideaux, 
dean of Norwich, was employed in the Bodleian Library, in translating, or mak- 
ing extracts from, the Oriental MSS. He removed from Oxford to London, about 
the year 1720, and lived there under the patronage of Dr. Mead. In 1734, was 
published his translation from the Arabic of “ Mahomet's Journey to Heaven,” 
a posthumous work, and the only one of his that was ever printed. 

A similar instance of surprising learning in a poor tailor (Robert Hill) who 
died at Buckingham, in 1777, is described in an interesting tract by Mr. Spence, 
« A Parallel in the manner of Plutarch: between a most celebrated Man of Flo- 
rence, (Antonio Magliabechi) and ome, scarce ever heard of, in England.” 
This was first printed at the honourable Horace Walpole’s private press, at 
Strawberry Hill, 8vo, 1757, and afterwards reprinted in Dodsley's Fugitive Pieces, 
2 vol. 8vo. Lond, 1761, vol. 2. page 321, 
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to Oxford to see the books and libraries 
there,and we have some of us furnish- 
ed him a little out for his journey. He 
is modest, and not prepared to expect 
any thing at Oxford but civil treat- 
ment, and a sight of Books and MSS. 
in his way. Tho’ [ almost pro- 
mise myself, that such uncommon 
application will be taken notice of 
among the many encouragers of let- 
ters there. He'll not refuse the 
meanest employment whereby he 
may be enabled to improve himseif, 
and be more useful to the world. 

[ hope he'll appear to deserve your 
countenance pas recommendation, 
and [ shall your pardon for this trou- 
ble, being, Sir, 

Your very affectionate Friend, 
and Servt. 
Tuom. TANNER. 


We find the subsequent remarks 
on the study of the Oriental Lan- 
guages. 

LETTER CXXX. 

Mr. Beprorp to Dr. Cuarverr. 
On the Foundation of a Syriac Pro- 
fessorship. 

Newton St. Loe, Dec. 11, 1719. 


Reverend Sir, 

I intended to have given you some 
account of the nature aad usefulness 
of the Chaldee and Syriack Lan- 
guages; but since all that I can say, 
and more than can be comprehended 
in a letter, is contained in Mr. Ock- 
Jey’s Introduction to the Oriental 
Languages, in the Appendix to the 
Polyglott Bible, and m the Appen- 
dix to Bishop Beveridge’s Syriack 
Grammar, I must desire to be ex- 
cused and refer you thither. 

I cannot but highly approve of the 
design of founding a Professorship in 
Oxford for the Syriack language; and 
have reason to hope, what I heartily 
wish, that the pious and charitable 
Benefactor, who promotes the study 
of that language, which our Blessed 
Saviour spoke, when he was on earth, 
will hear him say, “ Come, ye bless- 
ed,” athis return from Heaven. 

The manner how such a design 
may be made most useful can be bet- 
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ter concerted among those who are 
skilled in those studies, in so famous 
an University as Oxford is. But since 
you were pleased to desire an account 
thereof from me, I shall with sub- 
mission to their judgment, give you 
my thoughts thereof. 

I believe that it would be better to 
settle a Professor of the Chaldee and 
Syriack languages, than of the Sy- 
riack alone. 

For first; the Chaldee and Syriack 
differ very little more than the lonick 
and Dorick Dialects among the 
Greeks; may easily be carried on by 
the same Professor; and he who is 
master of the one, may also in a 
month’s time be master of the other. 

Secondly, There being but very 
few books extant in the Syriack lan- 
guage, except the Version of the 
Bible, I cannot suppose, that there 
would be employment enough for a 
Professor in that single study. 

Thirdly, I find a Canon in the 
Council of Vienna under Pope Cle- 
ment the Fifth, which requires, that 
there should be Professors of He- 
brew, Chaldee, and Arabick in the 
University of Oxford, and should 
this be settled in such a man- 
ner, it answers exactly to the design 
of that Council, and if the Syriack 
language is added to it, then the 
four most useful of the Oriental lan- 
guages will be promoted by Profes- 
sors for that purpose. 

Fourthly, The Chaldee is absolute- 
ly necessary, not only for the un- 
derstanding of the Paraphrase on the 
Bibic, but also of the Jewish Com- 
mentators, the Masorites and the 
Talmud; so that without it, a stu- 
dent cannot make a much greater 
proficiency in the Jewish learning, 
than what is contained in the He- 
brew Bible. 

Fifthly, A Chaldee Lecture will in 
my opinion, encourage the Oriental 
Studies[more] than the Syriack alone, 
The natural method is to begin first 
with the Hebrew Bible. Now the 
Bible cannot be read without some 
understanding of the Chaldee; _be- 
cause a great part of Daniel and 
Ezra, aa a verse in Jeremiah is 
written in that language, This dene, 
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a student will be capable of profiting 
by such a lecture. The affinity of 
these two languages will be an en- 
couragement to proceed to the third. 
And every one who reads the Chal- 
dee in the Hebrew Bible, will be in 
hopes of such a Professorship, which 
may be a greater encouragement to 
future industry. 

Lastly, the encouragement of the 

_Chaldee language may be the best 
means for the conversion of the Jews. 
The Jews are all skilled in the He- 
brew and Chaldee, but they know 
nothing of the Syriack: and the best 
arguments against them may be taken 
from the Chaldee Paraphrase, for 
which they have a great esteem. 
Thus may our Divines be trained up 
to confute them from their own au- 
thors, and baffle them with their own 
weapons. We think it plain from 
Scripture, that a time will come, 
when the Jews shall be all converted 
to the Christian Faith; and I hope 
the time is near. Now the same God, 
who ordains the end, directs also the 
means, and probably such a pious 
Benefactor may be an instrument for 
such a glorious purpose, and may 
accordingly hope for the reward, 
Dan. 12. 3. of those, who turn many 
to Righieousness, which is, to shine 
as the stars for ever and ever. 

As for the time, in which such 
Lectures should be read, if 1 might 
give my advice, it should be once 
a week both in term and vacation 
throughout the year, the holidays, 
Christmas, Lent, Easter, and Whit- 
suntide excepted. And that the Lec- 
tures should be alternately for each 
month in the year, one month for 
Chaldce, and another for Syriack. 
Thus all, who come to keep the 
Easter and Act Terms might hear 
Lectures for both languages. ‘ And as 
the Hebrew Lectures are appointed 
to he read in Term time, and the 
Arabick in the vacation, so there 
might be two lectures at least weekly 
in the Oriental studies throughout the 
year, excepting the times betore-imen- 
tioned. Iam, 

Reverend Sir, 
Your most humble and affectionate 
Servt. 
Arruurn Beprorp. 
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We cannot pass over an inte- 
resting letter that bears reference 
to Fair Rosamond. 


LETTER CXL. 
Mr. Samvet Gate to T. Hearne. 
A Picture of Fair Rosamond. 
Sir, 

Presuming your “ Langtoft’s Chro- 
nicle” is almost finished, and not 
being willing to lose the advantage of 
subscribing to your accurate works, 
I desire you would be pleased to in- 
sert me in the list. I shall take care 
to return you the whole money by the 
fittest opportunity. I have nothing 
curious at present to entertain your 
speculatiors with, but only that I 
have lately and accidentally purchas- 
ed an ancient but fine picture of the 
beautiful Rosamond. It is painted 
on a pannel of wainscot and repre- 
sents her in a three quarter pro- 
portion, dressed in the habit of 
the times, a straight-body’d gown 
of changeable red velvet, with large 
square sleeves of black flowered da- 
mask facings, turned up above the 
bend of her arms, and close sleeves 
of a pearl-coloured satin puffed out, 
but buttoned at the wrist, appear- 
ing from under the large ones; 
she has several rings set with pre- 
cious stones on her fingers. Her 
breast covered with a fine flowered 
linen, gathered close at the neck like 
a ruff. Her face is charmingly fair, 
with a fine blush in her cheeks, Her 
hair of a dark brown, parted with a 
seam from the middle of her forehead 
upwards under her coifure, which is 
very plain, but a gold lace appears 
above it, and it is covered with a 
small cap of black silk. She is look- 
ing very intensely upon the fatal cup 
which she holds m one hand, and the 
cover in the other, as going to drink 
it. Before her is a table covered 
with black damask, on which there 
lies a prayer book open, writt in the 
ancient black character: the whole 
piece is extremely well preserved. I 
take it to have been done about Harry 
the 7th’s time. You'll excuse this 
excursion which nothing but so beau- 
tiful a lady could have run me into, 
thus to intrench so far upon your 
time; but I flatter myself that you 
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have the same value and respect for 
this English Venus that I have. In 
confidence of which favourable senti- 
ments, I subscribe myself, 
Sir, Your most obedt. Servt. 
Samu. Gate." 
London, Dec. 3, 1714. 


In the Life of Colonel Charles 
Cavendish, we have some curious 
intelligence on the subject of Greek 
Accentuation: 


Coronet Cnantrs Cavrnpisa 


Was 2d son to the right honble . . 
. Earle of Devonshire, brother 
to this present Earle William. He 
was born at .....Ao..... He 
was well educated, and then travelled 
into France, Italie, &c. but was so 
extremely delighted in travelling, 
that he went into Greece, ali over, 
and that would not serve his turne 
but he would goe to Babylon, and 
then his governour would not adven- 
ture to goeany further with him ; but 
to see Babylon he was to march in 
the Turkes armie. This account I 
had many yeares since, sc. 1642, from 
my cosen Edmund Lyte, who was 
then gentleman usher to his mother 
the countesse dowager. Mr. Th, 
Hobbes told me that this Mr. Caven- 
dish told him that the Greekes doe 
sing their Greeke. In Herefordshire 
they have a touch of this singing, 
our old divines had. Our old vicar 
of Kington St. Michael, Mr. Hynd, 
did sing his sermons rather than reade 
- them. You may find in Erasmus 
that the monkes used this fashion, 
who mocks them, that sometimes 
they would be very lowe, and by and 
by they would be mighty high, guando 
nihil opusest. Ao. 1660 comeing one 
morn. to Mr. Hobbes, his Grecke 
Xenophon lay open on the boarde: 
sayd he, Had you come but a little 
sooner you had found a Greeke here, 
that came to see me, who understands 
the old Greeke. I spake to him to 


rere 
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read here in this booke, and he sang 
it, weh putt me in mind of what Mr. 
Ch. Cavendish told me (as before). 
The first word is “Ewoa, he pro- 
nounced it ennia. 

Upon his returne into England the 
civill warres broke out, and he tooke 
a commission of a colonel in his maties 
cause, wherein he did his majestie 
great service, and gave signall proofes 
of his valour ;—e. g. Grantham, in 
Lincolnshire, taken by Col. Caven- 
dish for the king, 23 March, 1642-3, 
and after demolished.—Young Ho- 
tham routed at Ancaster by Col. Ca- 
vendish, 11 Apr. 1643.—Parliament 
forces routed-or defeated at Dunning- 
ton by Col. Cavendish 13 June, 1643. 
Mercurius Aulicus, Tuesday, Aug. 1. 
1648 ; It was advertised from New- 
arke that his majesties forces having 
planted themselves at the siege of 
Gainsborough, in com. Linc. were 
sett upon by the united powers of 
Cromwell, Nottingham, and Lin- 
colne, the garrisons of these townes 
being almost totally drawn’ out to 
make up this army, which consisted 
of 24 troupes of horse and +lragoons. 
Against this force, Col. Cavendish 
having the command of 30 troupes 
of horse and dragoons, drawes out 
16 only, and leaving all the rest for 
a reserve, advanced towards them, 
and engaged himselfe with this small 
partie against all their strength, 
which being observed by the rebells, 
they gott between him and his re- 
serve, routed his 16 troupes, being 
fore-spent with often watches, killed 
Lieutenant-colonel Markham, most 
valiantly fighting in defence of his 
king and countrey. The most noble 
and gallant colonel himselfe, whilst 
he omitted no part of a brave com- 
mander, being cutt most dangerously 
in the head, was struck off his horse, 
and so unfortunately shott with a 
brace of bulletts after he was on the 
ground, whose life was most pretious 
to all noble and valiant gentlemen. 
Whereupon the reserve coming, 


: 


* He died in 1754, aged 72. Several curious papers which he communicated to 
the Antiquarian Society, are printed in the Archeologia. 
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routed and cutt downe the partie. 
This was donne either the 28 vr 29 
of July, 1643, for upon this terrible 
rout, ye Lord Willoughby of Parham 
forthwith yealded Gainsborcugh to 
the king’s partie, July 30. The Earle 
of Newcastle being then general! of 
that partie. His body was first buried 
at... .. but by order of his mo- 
ther’s will, when she was buried at 
Darby (where she had erected a 
noble monument for herselfe and 
lord) she ordered her sonnes body 
to be removed, and both to be layd 
in the vault there together, wch was 
Febr. 18. 1674. Vol. 11. pp. 274-77. 


The Lives of eminent Men, from 
the MS. of Aubrey, form a valuable 
portion of the work. The ensuing 
list of the names may be accept- 
able for the purpose of reference. 


APPENDIX, No. IV. 
Lives or Eminent Men, sy Joun 
AUBREY. 

Tntroductory Letter to A. Wood— 
Sir Robert Aiton, Knight—Mr. Thomas 
Allen—Launcelot Andrews, (Bishop of 
Winchestc: William Aubrey, Doctor 
of Lawes—Sir Francis Bacon, Kt. Ba- 
ron of Verulam, &c.—Johu Barclay— 
Mr. Francis Beaumont—Sir John Bir- 
kenhead, Kt. — Admiral Blake — Sir 
Henry Blount, Kt.—James Bovey, Esq. 
—Richard Boyle, (First Earl of Corke) 
—The Hon. Robert Boyle — William 
Lord Brereton—Wiiliam Lord Viscount 
Brounckor—Mr. Bushell—Mr. Samuel 
Butler— William Butler, Physitian—-Mr. 
William Camden—Sir Charles Cavendish 
—Colonel Charles Cavendish — Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh—Thomas Chaloner, Esq. 
—Sir Geotirey Chaucer—William Chil- 
lingworth, D. D. — John Cleveland — 
Thomas Cooper, (Bishop of Winches- 
ter)—Dr. Corbet, (Bishop of Norwich) 
—Tom Coryat—Abraham Cowley—Ed- 
ward Davenant—Sir William Davenant, 
Kt.—John Dee— ..... De Laune— 
Sir John Denham — M. Renatus Des 
Cartes— Sir Kenelme Digby, Kt.—Earle 
of Dorset—Michael Drayton, Esq.— 
Saint Dunstan—Sir Edward Dyer — 
Saint Edmund—Sir Thomas Egerton, 
Lord Chancellor— Desid. Erasmus — 
Earle of Essex—Earle of Exeter—Tho- 
mas Lord Fairfax—Lucius Carey, se- 
cond Lord Falkland—Sir Miles Fleet- 
wood—Mr. Joba Fletcher—Mr, Samuel 


Bodleian and Ashmolean Miscellanies. 


Foster—Thomas Fuller, D. D— ... « 
Gascoigne, Esq.—Henry Gellibrand— 
Mire. ee . « Glover—Jonathan God- 
ard, M. D.—Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey 
— «2's « « » Goodwyn—. ° 
Gregorie—Sir Fulke Greville, (Lord 
Brooke) — Mr. John Hales — Joseph 
Hall, (Bishop of Exeter)}—Edmund Hal- 
ley—Thomas Hariot—James Harring- 
ton—Dr. William Harvey—James Heath 
—Edward Lord Herbert, of Cherbury 
Mr. George Herbert — Mr. Nicholas 
Hilli—Hugh Holland — Philemon Hol- 
land— William Holder, D. D—Winces- 
laus Holiar—Mr. Robert Heoke, M.A. 
—Mr. Henry Isaacson—Dr. Jaquinto— 
Inigo Jones — Mr. Benjamin Jonson — 
Ralph Kettle, D. D.—Jo. Lacy—Edw. 
Lane—William Lee—Sir James Long, 
Bart.—Richard Lovelace, Esq,—Henry 
Martin, Esq.—Andrew Marvel—. ...- 
Meriton—John Milton—Nicholas Mer- 
cator—General Monk—Sir Jouas Moore 
Sir Thomas More—Sir Thomas Morgan 
—John Ogilby, Esq.—William Ought- 
red, Bb. D.—William, Earl of Pembroke 
—Sir William Petty, Kt.—Fabian Phi- 
lips—Sir John Popham—Francis Potter, 
B. D.—Sir Robert Poyntz — William 
Prinne, Esq.—Sir Walter Ralegh, Kt. 
—Judge Rumsey—Dr. Robert Sander- 
son (Bishop of Lincoin)—Sir Henry 
Savill, Kt.—S¥Ylvanus Scory—Joln Sel- 
den, Esq.—Mr. William Shakespeare— 
Sir Henry Spelman, Kt.—Mr. Edmund 
Spenser— Thomas Stauley, Esq.— ... - 
Stokes, M. D.—Sir John Suckling, Kt. 
—Sir Philip Sydney, Kt.—Capt. Silas 
Tayler—John Tombes, B. D.—Ezreel 
Tonge, D.D.— .... . Tusser— Ed- 
mund Waller, Esq.—John Wallis, D. D. 
—Seth Ward, (Bishop of Salisbury)— 
Mr. Walter Warner — John Wilkins, 
(Bp. of Chester)—John Willis, B. D.— 
T. Willis, M. D.—Mr. George Withers 
—Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal—Mr. Ed- 
mund Wright. 
APPENDIX, No. V. 


Life of Mr. Thomas Hobbes, of 
Malmesburie. Vol.1. pp. xix.—x\iii. | 





From the Biographical depart- 
ment, we shall add the lives of two 
eminent poets. 


' Mr. JOHN FLETCHER, Poet: 
In the great Plague, 1625, a Knight 
of Norfolk or Suffolk, invited him inte 
the countrey. He stayed but to make 
himselfe a suite of cloathes, and 
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while it was makeing, fell sick of 
she plague and dyed. This I had 
from his tayler, who is now a very 
old man, and clarke of St. Mary 
Overy’s. Vol. 11. p. 352. 
Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR 
Was borne at Stratford upon Avon, 
in the county of Warwick ; his father 
was a butcher, and I have been told 
heretofore by some of the neighbours, 
that when he was a boy he exercised 
his father’s trade, but when he killed 
a calfe he would doe it in a high 
style, and make a speech. There 
was at that. time another butcher’s 
son in this towne that was held not 
at all inferior to him for a naturall 
witt, his acquaintance and coetanean, 
but dyed young. This W™. being in- 
clined naturally to poetry and acting, 
came to London, I guesse, about 18, 
and was an actor at one of the Play- 
houses, and did act exceedingly well. 
Now B. Jonson was never a good 
actor, but an excellent instructor. 
He began early to make Essayes at 
Dramatique Poetry, which at that 
time was very lowe, and his playes 
tooke well. He wasa handsome well 
shap’t man, very gooil company, and 
of a very readie and pleasant smooth 
witt. The humour of ..... the 
constable, in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dreame, he happened to take at Gren- 
don', in Bucks, which is the road 
from London w Stratford, and there 
was living that constable about 1642, 
when I first came to Oxon. Mr. Jos, 
Howe is of that parish, and knew 
him. Ben Jonson and he did gather 
humours of men cayly wherever they 
came. One time as he was at the 
tavern, at Stratford upon Avon, one 
Combes, an old rich usurer, was to 
be buryed, he makes there this ex- 
temporary epitaph, 
Ten in the hundred the Devill allowes, 
But Combes will have twelve, he sweares 
and vowes : 
If any one askes who lies in this Tombe, 
“ Hoh!” quoth the Devill, “ "Tis my 
Jobu o Combe.” 


He was wont to goe to his native 
country once a yeare. I thinke I 
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have been told that he left 2 or 
so0olib. per annum there and there- 
about to a sister. I have heard Sir 
Wm. Davenant and Mr. Thomas 
Shadwell (who is counted the best 
comedian we have now) say, that he 
had a most prodigious witt, and did 
admire his natural] parts beyond all 
other dramaticail writers. He was 
wont to say, that he never blotted 
out a line in his life; sayd Ben Jon- 
son, “I wish he had blotted out a 
thousand.” His comeedies will re- 
maine witt as long as the English 
tongue is understood for that he 
handles mores hominum ; now our pre- 
sent writers retlect so much upon 
particular persons and coxcombeities, 
that twenty yeares hence they will 
not be understood. 

Though as Ben Jonson sayes of 
him, that he had but little Latine 
and less Greek, he understood Latine 
pretty well, for he had been in his 
younger yeares a schoolmaster in the 
country.” Vol. 111. pp. 587-9. 





FINGAL, 
A FINE-EIRIN; 
A POEM, 

In Six Cantos. With Notes, 
Intended to delineate the Manners 
and State of Society of Ancient Ireland. 

LONDON: 
Miller, 1813. 8vo. pp. 182. 
Barnard, Printer. 





From the “ Advertisement” pre- 
fixed to this poem, professedly 
written by an lrishman, we detach 
the following extract: 


That once we were, is all we have left 
to boast of; That once we were, we 
have record upon record, and testis 
mony upon testimony, tv convince 
the most incredulous. In vain have 

lodding cunning, and assiduous ma- 
fice been laboring; in vain still do 
they toil, to wither with their bane- 
ful breath the lovely wreaths of Iernia’s 


™ I thinke it was Midsummer night that he happened to lye there. 


? From 


VOL. Il. N. Rev. 


Mr. Beeston. 


O, XII. ie 
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glory. We yet can show the stately 
haros where waved the chieftain’s 
anner, and the wide ruin where the 
palace stouod—the palace once the 
pride of ages and the theme of song 
—once Emuin a luin Aras Ullah, 


The scene of the first canto is 
Jaid in the castle of Carthollan on 
the banks of Lough More, and 
this portion of the poem consists 
of descriptions of the beauty and 
grace of the lovely Veivion, tht 
daughter of Carthollan, the hospi- 
tality of lier aged sire, who for her 
sake 


——danuntless bore 

The threatenings of a monarch’s rage, 
And stern defiance proudly wav'd, 

And the black-gath'ring battle brav’d ; 
Tho’ peace be dear to age’s breast ; 
Tho’ hoary hairs might long for rest ; 

p- 8. 





and the songs of the assembled 
bards who celebrate the praises 
of their country, the birth-day of 
Veivion, and the achievements of a 
protégé of Carthollan, a “ boy with- 
out a name” who has returned from 
leading the force which successfully 
opposed the invasion of the king 
of Tarah. The youthful warrior 
receives the Floreat crown from 
the hand of the beautiful Veivion. 


And trembles not that hand so fair, 
Before her when the warrior kneels, 
While she disparts his raven hair, 

And his warm-throbbing temple fects ;— 
And when she hath those temples round 
With blooming garlands gently bound, 
Did not her voice of Music trill? [still 
While lowly whisp’ring “‘ may'st thou 
In fight be prosp'rous, and thy hours 
Of peace, may they be wreath’d with 

flowers.” p. 25. 

In the second Canto we are in- 
troduced to several mysterious, 
gloomy personages, whose names 
(to use an expression sanctioned 
by the author in his Advertisement) 
will, we fear, be difficultly retained 
by the generality of readers, “ Mar- 
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thon Moxe, the ghastly-looking 
Cullen Buwee, the lovely Oithona, 
Kerthal, Gelchossa,and Arrathon.” 
The localities are equally puz- 
zling to persons unversed in the 
ancient geography of our sister 
island, Sleigh Connell and Carrith 
Nuinah,—we are glad to come to 
Mona and find ourselves en page 
de connaissance. 

In the third Canto we find a 
detailed account of the magnifi- 
cent “ shrine of Beal” a splendid 
suit of armour pirated by Mar- 
thon, and a brazen wall, before 
which the wall of China, and the 
Pictish wall may hide their dimi- 
nished heads . 

The fourth Canto opens with a 
beatagh-feast. If the mental vi- 
sion of our readers should be in- 
volved in the same obscurities 
in which we found ourselves, on 
first meeting with the term, we 
must recommend it to them to 
turn to the notes, where they will 
find much interesting information. 
We give the following extract, which 
pleases us, because it says a good 
deal in a few words, 


“Thou hast net pledg’d thee on thy 
sword.” 

The maid returns, ‘ forget the thing, 

Twas but a jest, a passing word ! 

And may not, must not bind the king.” 
“ T've pledg’d me to that gentle eye, 
I’ve pledg’d me to that blushing cheek,” 

He answers, “‘ and so lov'da tye 
Will Comhal never wish to break. 
p- 96. 


In the fifth Canto we find the 
stranger youth, the foundling boy, 
bearing the lofty name of Feargus, 
The avenging task prescribed to 
him, the sorrows of the orphanéd 
Veivion, and the proposal of mar- 
riage made fo her by Varah’s king, 
bring us to the beginning of the 
sixth canto. Here we are astonished 
by the gigantic and uvexpected 
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presence of the mighty Fingal, 
who relates of himself and other 
agents, a dark tale of horrors which 
we cannot undertake toanalyse. In 
a long speech of detached sentences, 
he very satisfactorily acknowledges 
the boy without ‘a name to -be 
rightful king of Tarab, and directs 
his coronation by the title of 
*« Feargus, the son of Comhal.” 
The conclusion tells us of the 
nuptials of Feargus and Veivion, 
and in the true newspaper-style, 
does not omit a detailed account 
of the carriages that were bespoke 
on the occasion. 


A beauteous tar for her he brought 
Of iv’ry, fashioned as a throne, 
And round it skilfully was wrought 
Resemblance of the dazzling zone, 
That bards of other nations sing 
Their fabled queen of love retains ; 
By which she gods and men doth bring 
To tremble in her silken chains ; 
Above, in silv’ry chaplets twin'd, 
Were smiling pleasures led by love ; 
They seem'd to breathe, to glow with 
mind, 

Nay, e’en on wanton wings to move. 
Branches light wav’ring in the breeze, 
O’er all as canopy were hung; 
And, sweet as in their natal trees, 
Pereir'd on them, feather'd warblers sung; 
Gold were the branches, gold the stems, 
And gold the glist'ning leaves hung down; 
The fruit were rich and brilliant gems 
As ever deck’d a monarchs crown. 

pp. 162,3. 
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Moyes, Printer. 
Tue author observes, in his 
Preface, 


By a strict enforcement of guaran- 
tine, this country has hitherto been 
preserved from the dreadful calamity 
of that pestilence, with which the 
southern parts of Europe are at this 
time afflicted; and by an unremit- 
ing perseverance in the same pre- 
cautionary plan, we may still hope 
to avert the impending evil. Yet 
while there is the smallest possibility 
of the quarantine being evaded (par- 
ticularly in the instance of clothes or 
merchandise) in a single instance 
(which single instance would be ade- 
quate to the production of the most 
extensive misery), it behoves us to be 
Sully prepared against the introduction 
of the epidemic. Hence the author 
conceives it to be the bounden duty 
of medical practitioners, in every part 
of the United Kingdom, but more 
especially of those who reside in the 
sea-port towns, to make themselves 
acquainted with the symptoms of the 
plague, with the nature of its conta- 
gion, the manner in which it is pro- 
pagated, and the most effectual means 
of prevention. pp. iii, iv. 


The arrangement of the work 
succeeds : 


CONTENTS. 

Sect. I. Definition of the Plague— 
Il. Of the Prognosis—II1. Of the Con- 
tagion of the Plague—IV. Of the Pre- 
vention of the Piague—V. Of the ino- 
culation of the Plague—VI. Of the cu- 
rative treatment of the Plague. 


Dr. PeARsOoN’s professional 
character is so well established, 


* Author of Observations on Bilious Fever, 8vo. 179% 
Observations on the Epidemic Catarrhal Fever or Influenza, 8vo. 1803. _ 
Outlines of a Plan to put a stop to the Progress of Malignant Contagion, 


8vo. 1804. 


A Practical Synopsis of the Materia Medica, 8vo. 1808, 


‘Thesaurus Medicaminum, 8vo. 1310. 








. 
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and the subject of his tract is of 
such national importance, that we 
shall extend our notice of it, as far 
as our other engagements will per- 
mit. As no scientific reader will 
be contented with less than the 
study of the original, it will be 
our chief object to extract those 
parts which are adapted to the use 
and comprehension of all classes. 


The Plague is a contagious febrile 
disease, accompanied by. symptoms 
of debility, with affection of the 
nerves and brain, and an eruption of 
petechiz, buboes, and carbuncles. 

The buboes and carbuncles, joined 
to its contagious nature, constitute 
its essential character, and render it 
as much a sui generis disease as the 
small-pox itself; but, as sometimes 
happens in the confluent form of the 
last meutioned exanthematous fever, 
death takes place in the most malig- 
nant attacks of the plague, before the 
eruptions have time to come aut. 

The contagion of typhus, and some 
other contagions, induce a remark- 
able prostration of strength; but rare- 
ly within the same space of time, in 
a degree equal to that of ihe plague, 
which, when it becomes epidemic, is 
more rapidly destructive of life than 
any other febrile contagion. In the 
majority of fatal cases, death takes 
place on the third or fourth day; fre- 
quently on the second day; and some- 
times within a few hours from the 
first attack. It should further be re- 
marked, that at the beginning, aad 
during the height of a_pestilential 
epidemy, many more die than re- 
cover ;' but the contrary is the case, 
when the disorder is on the decline. 

The general disturbance of the 
sytem which ushers in an attack of 
the plague, is similar to that which 
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is observed in a common fever; 
namely, rigors succeeded by heat, 
headache, drowsiness, prostration of 
strength, and depression of spirits, 
white and foul tongue, bitter taste in 
the mouth, viscosity of the saliva, 
nausea, vomiting, oppression about 
the precordia, &c. But as symptoms 
not common to other fevers, and pe- 
culiat to the plague, must be men- 
tioned, ardor vrine, and an increased 
secretion of the sebaceous humor, 
so that the skin, especially of the 
hands and face, is more unctuous 
and glossy than usual. Also, an 
itching sensation, or pain in the 
—— and other parts, where bu- 
oes or carbuncles afterwards make 
their appearance. The affection of 
the brain (whether it be stupor or 
delirium) comes on earlier than is 
usual in other febrile diseases; and 
tremors, with palpitation of the 
heart, and other nervous symptoins, 
are more frequent. The fever is ge- 
nerally of the continued type, but it 
is sometimes remittent, and some- 
times intermittent. It alates, in fa- 
vorable cases, on the eruption of 
the buboes. pp. 1—4. 

When the plague breaks out in any 
part of Europe, it rages with the 
greatest fury during the months of 
August and September, when the at- 
mospheric heat is the greatest. Un 
the contrary, it is said to abate dur- 
ing the hottest season in Egypt and 
the Levant. In European countries 
it is generally * suppressed by the win- 
ter cold. pp. 12, 13. 

In the type termed pestis mitior, the 
treatment should be mild and simple. 
If much nausea prevails, the stomach 
may be cleared by an ipecacuanha 
emetic; after which, for the first 
twelve or fourteen hours, nothing 
more seems to be required than to 
dilute freely, with a watery mucila- 


* Onan average, its mortality may be estimated at about two thirds of those 

j its! j : a i ding to Mons. D. ites 
who are subjected to its’ influence: and this, according to Mons. Desgenettes, was 
the proportion of deaths among those who caught the plague in the French army 


which iavaded Egypt. 


2 I use the expression generally; for in a small tract on contagion, which I 
ublished in 1804, I have shown (p. 19,) that in many parts of Europe the plague 
as not always been suppressed by the culd of winter, but on the contrary has 

existed sporadically, and in a milder form, during that season. 
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ginuus drink, rendered acidulous 
either by the citric acid or crystals of 
tartar (supertartrate of potash). The 
simplest and best preparation of the 
kind consists of common water, 
with a proper quantity of gum-arabic 
dissolved in it. The proportion may 
be half an ounce, or six drachms 
of the gum to a pint of water, with 
two drachms of supertartrate of pot- 
ash. This preparation is greatly pre- 
ferable to barley-water, which, besides 
requiring so much time in the boil- 
ing, is loaded with starch and other 
matter, which is not suited to the 
febrile affection, nor capable of ope- 
rating with the same good effect upon 
the nervous and absorbing systems, 
The patient should drink two or three 
ounces of the before-mentioned be- 
verage every hour, lukewarm or cold. 
It will operate chiefly on the skin 
and kidneys. It, after taking it for 
some hours, the bowels should be 
disturbed by it, the supertartrate of 
pot-ash should be omitted, and the 
diluted mucilage alone should be given. 
In twelve or fourteen hours, when 
the febrile symptoms have abated, 
the camphor mixture with ether may 
be prescribed ; and afterwards, when 
the remains of the disease may be 
expressed by the single term debility, 
soine preparation of the cinchona, 
acidulated with the nitric or muriatic 
acids, will be proper. pp. 52—54. 

For the mode of treating the 
aggravated forms of the discase, 
in which recourse must be had to 
a professional assistant, we refer 
to the work. 
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A Method of Teaching 
ADULT PERSONS TO READ, 
Which is designed to obviate their 
objections, and accelerate their 
progress : 

And which is likewise adapted to the 
circumstances of these 
Uninstructed Children 
Whose Opportunities of learning to 
read are very precarious, or 
particularly circumscribed. 


dult Persons to Read. 


To which is added, 
A Table of the Elementary Sounds 


OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

With illustrations of their nature 

and application ; 

The whole being primarily intended 
fur the perusal of thuse who may 
be engaged in teaching the Adults 
or Children. 

BY JOUN FREEMAN. 


LONDON: 
Button, 1813. 8vo. pp. 45. 
Pr. is. Gd. 


Teape, Printer. 





Iw publishing this pamphlet Mr. 
Freeman has principally in view 
the more extensive diffusion of the 
Scriptures, of which he calculates 
that not less than twelve hundred 
thousand persons in England are 
deprived in consequence of being 
unable to read. The method pro- 
posed by Mr. F. is intended to 
facilitate the acquisition of read- 
ing to those children who are so 
circumstanced as not to be able to 
receive a coutinued course of in- 
struction; as well as to persons 
who have arrived at the age of 
maturity without having attained 
this necessary acquirement, and 
whose avocations leave only a 
small portion of time at their dis- 
posal. 

This method of teaching to read 
is by means of a printed card, 
containing a hundred easy words, 
which are divided into six short 
lessons, comprising all the small 
letters, and aseventh, which con- 
tains all the capitals. By this card 
three objects are attained : 

In the first place, the scholar 
becomes acquainted with the let- 
ters, without the usual trouble of 
committing them to memory in 
their regular alphabetical order ; 
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and, by their frequent occurrence 
in the course of the seven lessons, 
they become deeply impressed oa 
the memory. 

Secondly, Mr. F. las made it 
clearly appear, that, by a know- 
ledge of these hundred words, a 
person will be enabled to read more 
than half the words in any com- 
mon book. For, by an investiga- 
tion of the principles of the Eng- 
lish language, he has ascertained 
what words most frequently occur ; 
and these, with very few exceptions, 
he has chosen to compose his card. 

The third object is to give the 
learner some idea of the powers of 
the various letters in forming words 
and syllables; so that he may be 

repared to make advances in read- 
ing, after he has learned the con- 
tents of the card. And thus by 
this method he has the advantage 
of acquiring at once letters, sounds, 
and words. 

The pamphlet concludes with an 
Exemplification of the elementary 
sounds of the English language, 
with illustrations of their nature 
and application. It appears that 
of the fifty-one primitive sounds, 
forty-three occur in the card, and 
that the remaining eight may be 
exemplified in six additional words, 


; 
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Smith, Printer, Cambridge. 

We are admouished in the ad- 
vertisement not to consider the 
term Part as synonymeus with the 
term Brench of Theology as used 
in these Lectures. The term Part 
is here applied iv the sense only of 
Fasciculus, ov portion of Lectures 
delivered at the seme period. These 
Lectures have been lately delivered 
before the University ef Cam- 
bridge. 7 

Discoursing on the difficulty of 
Biblical Inter pretation, Dr. MARSH 
refutes the opinion entertained by 
many, that the sacred writings are 
sO perspicuous as to be obvious to 
every capacity. 





When our early Reformers aban- 
doned the guidance of Tradition, they 
supplied its place by Reason and 
Learning. But these invaluable sub- 
stitutes, these qualities of sterling 
worth, have been exchanged in mo- 
dern times for baser metal; and the 
Scriptures have been committed to the 
guidance of disordered imaginations. 
Nay, our Reformers themselves have 
been pressed into the service of ig- 
norance and fanaticism; and expres- 
sions which they applied to one pur- 
pose have been grossly misapplied 
to another. Of these expressions 
therefore it is necessary to give an 
explanation, 

One of these expressions is, “ that 
the Bible is its own interpreter.” To 
understand this expression, as it was 
meant by our Reformers, we must 
consider, that it was used in oppo- 
sition tothe church of Rome. It was 
used solely with reference to Tradi- 
tion; it was intended solely to deny, 
that Tradition was the interpreter of 
the Bible: it was designed to rescue 
the interpretation of the Bible from 
an authoritative rule, which would 
have counteracted the expositions, 
on which was founded the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg. But our Refor- 
mers did not assert, that the Bible 
was so far its own Interpreter, as to 
require no explanation whatever. If 
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this had been their meaning, we 
might ask ; For what reason did both 
Luther and Calvin think it necessary 
to write Commentaries on the Bible? 
To what purpose did Luther enjoin 
the practice, still observed by his 
followers, of explaining to the peo- 
le from the pulpit the Gospel, which 
had been read at the altar? In fact 
learning, especially grammatical learn- 
ing, was the pillar, by which the 
edifice of the Reformation was sup- 
ported: and Melanchthon, who com- 
posed the Confession of Augsburg, 
appealed uniformly to the maxim, 
Scripiuram non posse intelligi theolo- 
gice, nisi antea intellecta sit gramma- 
tice. But the meaning of our Refor- 
"mers, ¢n respect to the Bible being 
its own interpreter, has been sirange- 
ly perverted in modern times; and a 
mere relative expression has been so 
construed, as if they had applied it 
in a positive and absolute sense. An 
expression, meant only to exclude Tra- 
dition, has been made a pretence for 
the exclusion of Theological Learning ; 
and the maxim, that the Bible is its 
own interpreter, has been carried so 
far in the present, as well as in a 
former age, that men, who can 
scarcely read the Bible, have dreamt 
that they are able to expound it. 
Nor is their inconsistency less remark- 
able, than their presumption. For 
if the Bible is absolutely its own in- 
terpreter, there can be no necessity 
for their interpretations: there can 
be no necessity for any class of men 
employed to study and explain it. 
Whether we are acquainted with He- 
brew and Greek, or know only our 
mother tongue; whether we are pro- 
vided with a store of ancient learn- 
ing, or our philosophy is confined 
to the awl and the anvil, we are all 
equally qualified to understand the 
Bible. Hence the early Reformers, 
who were among the most distin- 
guished scholars of their age, have 
been converted into patrons of igno- 
rance: and a Reformation, which 
was produced by erudition, has been 
represented as indebted for its origin 
to the total absence of human learn- 
ing. 

Another expression used by our 
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Reformers, namely, “ the perspicuity 
of the Sacred Writings,” has been no 
less abused than the similar expres- 
sion already noted. When they ar- 
gued for the perspicuity of the Bible, 
they intended not to argue against 
the application of Learning, but 
against the application of Tradition to 
the exposition of scripture. The 
Church of Rome, on the ~ground, 
and indeed just ground, that the Bible 
required explanation, contended, that 
this explanation must be sought in 
Tradition, No! said our Reformers; 
We need not the aid of your Tradi- 
tion; to us the Bible is sufficiently 
perspicuous without it. Were then 
they made their stand; here it was, 
that they unfurled the banner of the 
Reformation. But in rejecting Tra- 
dition as necessary to make the Bible 
perspicuous, they never meant to 
declare, that the Bib!e was alike per- 
spicuous, to the /earned and the un- 
learned. Af they had, they would 
never have supplied the unlearned 
with explanations of it. But the 
* perspicuity of the Bible,’ ‘is again 
an expression, which has been so 
construed in modern times, as if the 
genuine principle of Protestantism 
required us to reject what the authors 
of Protestantisin have provided. In 
fact the learned, as well as the un- 
learned, are in need of continual 
help, to understand the Bible; men 
already provided with a store of bib- 
lical erudition are perpetually feeling 
the necessity of further information ; 
the more we advance, the more sen- 
sible de we become of what we want 
to know; and only superficial readers 
will imagine, that a knowledge of the 
Bible is a matter of easy attainment. 
Fortunately for mankind, the passages 
of Scripture, which we are most con- 
cerned to understand, are those, which 
are understood with the greatest ease. 
Neither a critical nor a philological 
apparatus is becessary to discover the 
wil) of God in what relates to our own 
conduct. However difficult it may 
be, to penetrate into the councils of 
the Deity, and to fathom the depth 
of his decrees, the laws, which he has 
prescribed for the gevernment of our 
own actions, and in which a misun- 
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derstanding might be fatal, are in- 
telligible to the meanest capicity. 
But the diversity, which prevails in 
many articles of fuith among differ- 
ent Christian communities, shows the 
difficulty of rightly understanding the 
passages of Scripture, on which the 
Articles, wherein we differ, are 
founded. And if we-furiher consider 
the manifold attainments, which are 
necessary to understand the original 
Scriptures in all their various rela- 
tions, we shall not conclude, that 
they are alike perspicuous to the 
learned and the unlearned. Augus- 
tine, who was not in offer respects an 
advocate for deep erudition, though 
few men have surpassed him in acute- 
ness cf reasoning, has acknowledged, 
in a Letter to Volusian, the greatness 
of the difficulties which attend the 
interpretation of Scripture. “ Non 
uod ad €a, que necessaria sunt sa- 
duti, tanta perveniatur difficultate; 
sed, cum quisque ibi fidem tenuerit, 
sine qua pie recteque non vivdur, tam 
multa, tamque multiplicibus myste- 
Tiorum' umbraculis opacata, intelli- 
genda proficientibus restant, tanta- 
ue non solum in verbis, quibus ista 
icta sunt, sed etiam in rebus que 
intelligende sunt, latet altitudo sa- 
pientiz, ut annosissimis, acutissimis, 
tlagrantissimis cupiditate discendi hoc 
contingat, quod eadem Scriptura quo- 
dam loco habet, ‘ Cum consumma- 
verit homo, tunc incipit.’” In the same 
epistle he calls the Scripture omnibus 
accessibilis —— paucissimis penetra- 
bilis. Of the easy and obvious pas- 
sages, such as relate to our own prac- 
tice, he says, Sine fuco ad cor loqui- 
tur indoctorum atque doctorum. But 
of those, which require the aid of 
erudition, he says, Non audeat acce- 
dere mens tardiuscula et inerudita, 
tanquam pauper ad divitem. — 

Lastly, let us guard against the 
prevalent abuse of another position, 
which was maintained by our Refor- 
mers, and likewise in reference to 
Tradition. When Tradition was dis- 
carded as a Rule of Faith indepen- 
dent of the Bible, our Reformers of 
course maintained, that the Bible 
alone contained all things, which 
were necessary for salvation, To the 


Bible alone, to the Bible without Tra- 
dition, did they appeal therefore in 
opposition to the Church of Rome: 
and, that all men might be enabled to 
judge, whether they right/y appealed, 
they wisely insisted, that the privi- 
lege of reading the Bible should be 
common to all men. But the Com- 
mentaries, which they wrote, beside 
the Confessions of Faith, which they 
composed, may convince us, that 
when they put the Bible into the 
hands of the people, they thought it 
necessary to add an explanation of it. 
Our Reformers therefore carried their 
opposition to the Church of Rome 
beyond the mere act of giving a Bible 
without note or comment. The suf- 
ficiency of the Holy Scriptures with- 
out the aid of Tradition, did not im- 
ply in their opinion the inutility of all 
explanation. Nor, because the Bible 
contains all things, which are neces- 
sary for salvation, did our Refor- 
mers conclude, that in giving the 
Bible alone, they did all things, which 
were wanted on their parts, for reli- 
gious instruction. When Tradition was 
discarded, the Bible only became the 
religion of the Protestanit; theBible on/y 
was recognized as the fountain of reli- 
gious truth, But so apprehensive were 
the early Reformers, that the streams, 
which might be drawn from it, 
would lose the purity of their source, 
and become tainted in their progress, 
unless care were taken to lead them 
into proper channels, that these Re- 


Jormers eraployed the most strenuous 


exertions, to prevent their flowing, 
either to Popery again, or in any 
other direction, where falsehood might 
be mingled with the truth. It was 
chiefly for this purpose, that they 
composed both Expositions of Scrip- 
ture, and those Confessions of Faith, 
to which their followers assented on 
the ground, that our Reformers had 
rightly explained the Scripture. pp. 
15—20. 

In the fifteenth Lecture the Dr. 
presents us with rules to be ob- 
served in the investigation of words, 
in order to make them perform the 
office, for which they were intend- 
ed, and become sigus to the hearer 
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or reader of what was thought by 
the speaker or writer. 

The different theological points 
discussed in this Third Part, will 
be learned from the subjoined 
Zable of Contents. 


CONTENTS. 

Lecture x11. Of the relation, which 
the Interpretation of the Bible bears to 
the Criticism of the Bible.-—Dificulty 
of biblical interpretation.—Some erro- 
neous notions on this subject corrected. 

Lecture x1tv. Of Words, consider- 
edas sigus to the reader of what was 
thought by the writer.— Degrees of dif- 
ficulty attending the discovery of the 
notion affixed to any word by the wri- 
ter.—Sources of intelligence, 1m respect 
to the words of the Hebrew Bible, and 
the Greek Testament.—Of our autho- 
rised version; and the necessity of in- 
terpreting from the original Scriptures. 

Lecture xv. Rules tor the interpre- 
tation of Words. — Consequences of 


neglecting them in the interpretation _ 


of the Bible.—The Interpreter, who 
explains the Bible by the aid of reason 
and learning, compared with the Inter- 
eeeees, who aspires to the possession of 
igher means.—Important practical dif- 
ference between the terms “ does not 
err,” and “ cannot err.” — Further re- 
marks on the necessity of theological 
learning, and on the causes of its neg- 
lect. 

Lecture xvi. Of the literal and 
figurative use of words; and of the 
foundation of this distinction in the ori- 
gin and formation of language.—Con- 
sequences of interpreting words literally, 
when they are used figuratively.—N eces- 
sity of arranging the senses of words in 
geneaiogical order. 

Lecture xvit. Relation of Allegory 
to Metaphor.—Metaphorical interpre- 
tation av interpretation of words.—Alle- 
gorical interpretation, an interpretation, 
not of words, but of the things signified 
by the words.— Origin of allegorical in- 
terpretation among the Greeks.—This 
kind of interpretation not warranted by 
St. Paul. 

Lecture xvitt. Adoption and inja- 
dcious use of it by the Greek Fathers. 
Abuse of it by unbelievers.—The sense 
of Scripture rendered by it arbitrary 
and ambiguous.—Allegorical or spiritual 
interpretation substituted for gramma- 
tical interpretation in the twelfth cen- 
tury Ly the Mystics of the Church of 


Rome, who have been followed in mo- 
dern times.—Typical interpretation war- 
ranted by the sacred writers.— Definition 
of a Type; and the consequences of 
neglecting it.— Types and antitypes 
multiplied by various interpreters, with- 
out end, and without foundation, 








. TALES OF THE DEAD. 
Translated from the French. 
LONDON: 

White, 1813. Svo. Pr. 9s. 


Tue translator of this volume 
(which is chiefly from the French) 
remarks in his preface the decline 
of that taste for the modern spe- 
cies of romance, which is convers- 
ant with the supernatural. ‘This’ 
circumstance, which it is impos- 
sible to regret, arises however less 
from any change in the public 
taste than from the failure of most, 
who have undertaken to gratify it.~ 
A single round of  self-opening 
doors, milnight steps, and blood- 
corroded daggers is sufficient; and 
when the reader fiads that it is 
toujours Perdriz, he is glad to 
take refuge in mere nature and 
simplicity. 

Te examine the causes of that 
love of the marvellous, of which 
the existence is universal, would be 
a task of considerable extent as 
well as of curiosity — chiefly it 
should seem to be founded on that 
interest which all intellectual and 
accountable beings feel in the con- 
cerns of another state, and which 
undoubtedly arises in part from 
the intimations of futurity insepar- 
able from our very nature—it arises 
also in part from the interest we 
take in the texture of a story which 
requires supernatural interference. 
On this account we examine with 
some jealousy whether the occa- 
sion be in truth ‘ dignus vindice,’ 
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and have no patience with a ghost, 
which comes for nothing, or for an 
object to which flesh and blood are 
perfectly competent. Again, ter- 
ror as represented in the experience 
of others, gives pleasure to the 
reader of romance, on the principle 
of the strong excitement—the con- 
cussion which it gives to the mind, 
especially to minds of passive and 
inert quality, which are unable to 
find exercise for their own powers. 
The faculty of attention (without a 
considcrable exertion of which no 
pleasure can be received) is in tales 
of this kind strongly arrested. No 
fatiguing exertion is required to 
keep up the story; we always re- 
collect where we left off (if to leave 
off be possible) and, while the sti- 
mulus is duly supplied, we never 
find the work too long. 

It is owing to this circumstance 
(the greediness with which the mind 
flies to strong impressions, and to 
objects of vivid and impressive 
coloring, from the drabs and neu- 
tral tints of common life) that we 
follow so eagerly the chain of evi- 
dence which tends to fix the charge 
of murdér on a criminal—it is not 
the desire of punishing the guilty, 
the sense of providing for personal 
security and for the peace of soci- 
ety, that constitutes the charm: it 
is the Nature of the circumstances 
relaied, of which the association 
produces a strong conception of 
the scene, and the cyucia which 
such occasions usually exhibit, that 
create so singular an interest, and 
fill the court with a hushed and 
breathless audience. 

Our readers will examine the 
truth of these remarks in looking 
over these ‘Tales of the Dead,’ 
which introduced them. They are 
six in number: 1. the Family Por- 
traits. 2. the Fated Nun. 3. the 
Death’s Head, 4. the Death Bride, 


5. the Storm. 6. the Spectre Bar- 
ber. 

It is impossible, consistently 
with our limits, to enter upon them 
severally: indeed stories of this 
kind would not bear any abridg- 
ment. They are not on the whole 
very remarkable for invention, yet 
they certainly contain something of 
novelty. The Death Bride is per- 
haps the most striking of the set; 
but what perhaps most displays the 
writer’s skill is the Storm, a frag- 
ment, of which the abruptness in- 
creases the effect. The mystery 
remains unravelled to the end, and 
the reader is left the more under 
the impression of horror, that he 
neither discerns the nature of the 
guilt of the personage, who incurs 
the visitation, nor is the nature of 
the visitation itself revealed to his 
curiosity. From this tale we shall 
present the reader with a short 
extract, and conclude, 


“Talk you of repose?” said Ma. 
dame de Nunez, in a voice almost 
choked with agitatiun—“ Know you 
not, then, that on the anniversary of 
this horrid night—” then darting to- 
wards the door, ‘which had hitherto 
remained a-jar, she closed it with 
violence; and, locking it, withdrew 
the key, which sbe placed in her own 
pocket. “Bear witness,” she con- 
tinued, “ ye powers of terror! that I 
imposed not this dreadful scene on 
the female whose oath must now sé 
cure her silence :”—then staring wild- 
ly on Mademoiselle de Montburn, 
she added, “ the midnight hour ap- 
proaches; and, ere the clock in the 
turret first announces that dreadful 
period, much must be done.”—Thus 
saying she went into an adjoining 
oratory, and, finding on the little 
altar an ivory crucifix, she returned 
with it in her hand; and, egain ‘seiz- 
ing, and forcibly grasping, the hand 
of her alarmed hostess, she exclaimed 
in a hollow yet determined voice— 
“Swear, that whatsoever you may 
this night, this eventful night, be wit- 
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ness to, not all the apprehensions of 
hell, not all your hopes of heaven, 
shall tempt you to reveal until 1 am 
committed to the silent tomb — 
swear !"—Emily for a moment hesi- 
tated to adopt an oath imp sed under 
circumstances of such an extraordi- 
nary vature; but, whilst she was de- 
bating, Madame de Nunez, more vio- 
lently grasping her hand, exclaimed 
in a voice harsh from agitation— 
“ Swear; or dread the event!” 

Swear! Emily fancied she heard 
echoed from the oratory.— 
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THE RIVAL ROSES; Or 


WARS OF YORK § LANCASTER. 


A METRICAL TALE. 
I wish to tune my quivering lyre 
To deeds of arms, and notes of fire, 
To echo from its rising swell, 
How heroes fought, and kinsmen fell ; 
But still, to martial strains, unknown, 
My lyre recurs to LOVE, alone. 
Inscribed, by permission, to her Grace 
the Duchess Dowager of Rutland, 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 
EONDON: 
Stockdale, 1813. Svo. Pr. 11. 1s. 
Cor and Buylis, Printers. 
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Tue notes to this poem inform us 
(what the experienced reader could 
have easily discovered without their 
assistance) that the author is a fe- 
male. The lady has presented us 
with a series of casualties, in which 
the interests are rather too complex 
for a complete analysis ; and, what- 
ever may be their merit in other 
respects, the train of adventures 
here exhibited are not often to be 
paralleled in common life. The 
chief excitement is apparently in- 
tended for the fortunes of two 
lovers; both, according to good 
old custom, young, beautiful, and 
accomplished. But Fortune, envi- 
ous of these virtues, which seemed 
to upbraid the absence of her own 
favors, denies her assent to their 





happiness. Isadore is, to all out- 
ward appearance, a young orphan 
uuder the protection of Gertrude, 
Countess of Montorran. Armyn, 
who is first introduced to us in the 
character of a minstrel, who gains 
an avowal of love from Isadore 
without much of ceremony on 
either side, afterwards proves to be 
a young warrior, and, under his 
real name, Reginald, signalizes 
himself by his courage and con- 
dact in support of the house of 
York. The Countess of Montor- 
ran being taken prisoner by the 
York party, Isadore, who partakes 
in her adversity, receives the 
homage of the youthful Edward, 
afterwards king of England. By 
some strange chances, which it is 
not worth our while to specify, she 
falls into the power of Jane de 
Clifford, who views her with the 
jealousy of a rival; but, from the 
hostile machinations of this lady, 
she is at length rescued, and Ed- 
ward is on the point of uniting his 
fate to her's, when Armyn, who 
had saved his life in battle, arrives 
unexpectedly and puts in a prior 
claim. It happens very conveni- 
ently that he is discovered to be a 
youth of noble origin; and, as a 
similar explanation had already 
taken place in favor of Isadore pre- 
viously to her unwilling acceptance 
of Edward's addresses, the king 
discharges at the same time a debt 
of gratitude and of honor, by re- 
signing his intended bride to the 
favored object of her affections. 

Towards the conclusion of her 
“ Metrical Tale,” the lady digres- 
ses intoa panegyric on the glories . 
of the Press. We shall allow to 
her the benefit of the art she cele- 
brates : 


The Muse will now, no more disclose 
The triumphs of each rival Rose; 
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But Epwanop leaves, awhile, to wield 

The sceptre of the dear bought field. 

Yet, ’ere she quite resigns the theme, 

Irrelevant, she cannot deem, 

A heaven-descended art, to name, 

Which Caxton, raised, to endless fame : 

An art, which, like a blazing star, 

Its light, transcendent, beamed afar; 

And, by its all-enlightening ray, 

Shed, o’er each mind, a new-born day. 

'T’ atone the horrors of that age, 

To gild the rude barbaric page ; 

Then Caxton formed the noble plan, 

Which now, from ignorance, rescues 
man , 

Then, Printing, art divine! began. 


All, to that art, should homage give! 
Without it, would their actions live? 
Religion! tell thy sacred band, 
*T was this, to honor, raised the land! 
Tn vain, had LuTHER'’s zealous ire, 
Inflamed his line, with holy fire ! 
In vain, his high, superior mind, 
No more, by fetters base, confined ; 
Had strove, a blinded world, to free, 
Had not his works, diffused by thee, 
oO} heaveuly art ! been widely spread : 
They, to this nation’s glory led ;— 
Of Popery broke th’ enthralling chain, 
Which never, may we own again! 
Vainly, had fought, Jove’s conquer- 
ing son, ? 
Or Cassar passed the Rubicon, 
Or victory crowned great WELLING- 
Ton! 
But, that this art, now stamps the page, 
With annals that outlive the age ; 
And widely spreads, throughout the land, 
Th achievements of each gallant band. 
No more to legendary lore, 
Ts now confined the mind’s vast store ; 
Science, in vain, her head had reared ; 
In time’s long lapse, had disappeared. 
Vainly, might Rome, her glorics boast, 
And Greece, ler vast Athenian host: 
Possessed by few, their annals lay, 
And Ignorance obscured the day, 
When, lo! thro’ thee, see Learning rise, 
And Science lift her languid eyes : 
Arts, and the Muse, this happy clime 
Have shared, since that awakening time. 
HomeER, in pomp celestial, lives; 
The Mantuan bard his sweetness gives ; 
DemMostTHENEs his language pours; 
And Cicero unfolds his stores; 
Pato, philosophy bestows ; 
Through PLutarcn, emulation glows. 


For names like these, a Bard divine, 
The wreath poetic, should entwine. 
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Boasts names, whose ornamental ray, 

Excels the prowess of my lay. 

Pope shines the Homer of his age, 

And Dry pen’s vies with VirGiL’s page; 

While Bacon, Mitton, Newron, 
stand, 

A host divine, to grace the land ; 

With Appison, whose ciassic style, 

Poiished the language of our isle. 

An orator we CHATHAM, own, 

DemosTHENEs, he far outshone; 

While Pirr, the great, the wise, the 
good, 

A Cicero, in the Senate, stood. 

Long may the art CAxTontAn live! 

And, to our land, due honor give; 

Yes! ever let this matchless art, 

Britannia’s noble deeds impart ; 

And ever may my country’s claim, 

Be Glory, Honor, Virtue, Fame. 

Still may it be its task, to trace 

Bright annals of the Brunswick Race; 

Nor e’er such direful deeds disclose, } 


Those, then, I leave ;—this latter of 


As now, the page historic shows, 
In records of each Rival Rose. 
Vol. 11. pp. 118—19. 


The following is an example of 
her prose : 


At a time when beauty and accom- 
plishments, are chiefly spoken of, 
and virtue and useful acquirements 
are seldom taken into the scale of 
female adornment, every opportunity 
ought to be embraced of showing the 
detormity of vice, and it has been the 
aim of the author to evince, in the 
character of Jane pr CiirForp, that 
the arrows of beauty are powerless 
when aimed at the worthy and the 
sensible, unless tipped by virtue and 
euided by discretion. Let modesty 
be once cast aside and woman be- 
comes a monster of depravity! Rome 
had her Messalina, Greece her Helen; 
but, however the taste for ancient 
costume, and ancient modes may re- 
vive, | wish my dear country-women, 
if their tastes are so very classical, 
rather to adopt the manners and dress 
of a Cornelia or Lucretia than those 
of a dissolute Messalina, or an allur- 
ing Helen—beauty, adorned by mod- 
esty and virtue, is irresistible, but, 
without them, however adulation and 
flattery may hover round its form, the 
good and the wise despise it. Let the 
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females of Britain remember that 
upon them depends much; for the 
virtue and exemplary conduct of the 
womenvf a nation inspire men with 
bravery and determination to defend 
their wives, their daughters, and 
their sisters, against every foreign 
attack: while carelessness or levity of 
deportment and immodesty in dress, 
lessen the respect of the other sex 
and decrease the interest they would 
otherwise feel for their welfare.— 
Note, Vol. 11. pp. 150, 1. 
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Tue Author in his “ Address” 
adverts to the labors of his prede- 
cessors in this department of litera- 
ture, and states the object of the 
present publication : 


The most useful works of this de- 
scription which have hitherto ap- 
peared in our Janguage, are Mr. Pil- 
kington’s Dictionary of Painters, and 
that of Engravers by Mr. Strutt. 
Whatever merit the former might 
have been intitled to, as the earliest 
book of the kind offered to public 
notice in this country, it has been a 
constant subject of regret to the Art- 
ist and Connoisseur, that a work of 
such a nature had been undertaken 
by a gentleman, who, though highly 
praiseworthy for his zeal and indus- 
try, was, from his pursuits, habits, 
and local circumstances, technically 
incompetent to an enterprise which 
peculiarly called for an intimate ac- 
quaintance and intercourse with the 
works of those, whose lives and ta- 
lents he was about to illustrate. 

Mr. Pilkington’s Dictionary has 
indeed received some excellent and 
luminous additions from the pen of 
an ingenious and learned artist; and 
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it is to be lamented that his profes- 
sional avocations have probably pre- 
vented him from entirely iaiien 
a fabric. which his splendid talents 
have contributed to support. 

The work of Mr. Strutt, although 
it contains a numerous catalogue of 
the numes of Engravers, affords but 
little satisfaction, or assistance, to the 
curious Collector of Prints; trom the 
scanty and parsimonious intimation it 
gives of the pilates, even of the most 
celebrated Engravers. But of this 
production, avhatever may be its 
merit or utility, the public has for 
some time been deprived, as it is now 
scarcely to be met with. 

The object of the present publica- 
tion is to comprise, in one general ar- 
rangement, an alphabetically-biogra- 
phical account of the Painters and 
Engravers from the renovation of the 
Art by Cimabue, and the alleged dis- 
covery of Engraving by Finiguerra, 
to the present time; with a particular 
account of their principal works. The 
number of b th Puinters and Engrav- 
ers will be found to be considerably 
increased. The Print Collector will 
be gratified with a copious and select 
List of the Piates of those Artists 
whose works are too numerous to be 
entirely detailed in a publication of 
this nature; but generally, with a 
complete Catalogue of the Prints of 
those Engravers whose works are less 
voluininous. The particular marks 
and mgnograms will be individually 
designated in the article of each En- 
graver. 

Two Indexes will be given, one 
Alphabetical, exhibiting the date of 
the birth and death of each Artist, or 
the period at which he florished, as 
fur as it has been ascertained; toge- 
ther with a specification of the autho- 
rities which have been consulted re- 
specting each article; the other Chro- 
nological, showing the progress of the 
Art under the respective professors. 
p- 2. 

We have now before us the first 
part only, from which we select the 
following examples : 

BARRY, James. This eminent 
artist of the British school was born 
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at Cork in 1741. He was the son of 
a ship-master who traded from Cork 
to England, and was intended by his 
father to succeed him in that calling, 
but his decided inclination for draw- 
ing induced his parents to permit him 
to follow the bent of his genius; and 
he was educated at the academy of 
Mr. West at Dublin, where, at the 
age of twenty-two, he gained the pre- 
mium for the best historical work, by 
his picture of St. Patrick’s arrival on 
the coast of Cashel. His merit pro- 
cured him the patronage of Mr. 
Burke, by whose kindsess he was 
enabled to travel, and to visit Italy, 
where he remained four years. During 
his residence abroad he was made a 
member of the Clementine academy 
at Bologna, on which occasion he 
painted for his picture of reception, 
Philoctetes in the Isle of Lemnos. 
He returned to England in 1770, and 
the year afterwards exhibited with 
the Royal Academy, his picture of 
Adam and Eve, and the following 
year produced his Venus Anady- 
omene, a picture which received the 
meed of general admiration, and has 
been favored with the liberal denomi- 
nation of the lcast ill executed produce 
tions of his life. Whatever may have 
been the singularities or infirmities 
of Mr. Barry, it is to be wished that 
the art of painting may never be more 
degraded by the productions of ec- 
centric absurdity than it has been by 
this original and daring artist. In 
1775, he published an inquiry into 
the real and imaginary obstruction to 
the acquisition of arts in England, in 
answer to the conceited and bigoted 
criticism of the Abbé Winkelman, 
who has taken upon him to assert 
that the English, (that nation which 
has produced a Newton, a Shakspeare, 
and a Milton), are incapable of at- 
taining any great excellence in the 


art, from their natural deficiency of 


genius, and the unfavorable tempera- 
ture of their climate; an absurdity, 
which the actual state of painting in 
England, and the distinguished rank 
our present excellent artists hold over 
those of every other nation in Eu- 
rope, has rendered futile and con- 
temptible. He soon afterwards made 
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his proposal to the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, to paint, gratu- 
itously, a series of pictures, allegori- 
cally illustrating the culture and pro- 
gress of human knowledge, which 
now decorate the great ruom of the 
Society. This immense work he ac- 
complished, without assistance, in the 
short space-of three years, and it is 
sufficient to prove the capacious 
stretch of his mind, and the abun- 
dance of his invention. In 1777, Mr. 
Barry was made a Royal Academi- 
cian, and on the death of Mr. Penny, 
in 1782, he was elected Professor of 
Painting. It is to be regretted that 
this artist’s undoubted genius, and 
loftiness of mind, were accompanied 
by a fiery and turbulent nature, which 
frequently hurried him into the most 
imprudent and outrageous intempe- 
rance of conduct. This unfortunate 
disposition produced many unpleas- 
ant dissensions with his co-academi- 
cians, particularly with the late 
lamented and estimable President, 
and finally occasioned his expulsion 
from the Academy in 1792. The 
principal works of Mr. Barry were his 
pictures in the Adelphi, his Venus 
before mentioned, his Pandora, and a 
picture of King Lear for the Shak- 
speare Gallery. He has engraved 
many of his works, which may be 
regarded as the productions of a 
painter, inattentive to that beauty 
and delicacy of execution which are 
looked for in the productions of a pro- 
fessional engraver. Le died in 1806, 
aged 65. pp. 82, 3. 


Our extracts must be concluded 
with Mr. B.’s account of Caracci : 


CARACCI, Annizate. This great 
artist was the younger brother of 
Agostino, and the cousin of Lodovico 
Caracci, born at Bologna in 1560. 
He had received from nature the 
genius of a painter, which was culti- 
vated with the greatest care by Lo- 
dovico, under whose instruction his 
advancement was so rapid that it 
surprised his instructor. Endowed 
with more energy than Agostino, he 
appears to have sought the difficulties 
of the art, only for the glory of sur- 
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mounting them, and, animated by the 
‘fire of an enthusiastic imagination, 
he grasped at a grandeur which less 
vigorous stamina were incapable of 
reaching. Having made considerable 
proficieuacy, he was recommended by 
Lodovico to visit Parma, to study 
what had been his own favorite 
model, the works of Coreggio. It 
was by his admiration of the won- 
derful productions of that great mas- 
ter, and his long study of them, that 
he = the boldness of design, 
the admirable choice in the tura of 
his figures, the great and simple fold- 
ings of his drapery, and the daring 
variety of foreshortening, for which 
his works are so justly admired. He 
afterwards improved himself in color- 
ing by the study of the works of 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Paolo Vero- 
nese. On his return to Bologna, he 
assisted Lodovico in his undertakings 
in the palaces of Magnani, Favi, and 
Zampieri. lis fame soon after 
reached Rome, and he was invited by 
the Cardinal Farnese to ornament the 
gallery of his palace, in which he was 
assisted, as has been stated, by Agus- 
tino. The great powers he possessed 
previous to his visiting Rome, were 
now restrained, and corrected by a 
contemplation of the works of Raf- 
faelle, and the established beauties of 
antiquity; always retaining in his 
nied the grandioso of Coregzio, and 
supported in his energy by the great 
example of Michael Angelo. 

The Farnese Gallery occupied An- 
nibale eight years of the prime of his 
life, to which the abilities of Lodovico 
and Agostino also contributed. For 
this immense work, by which he en- 
nobled the art, and immortalized his 
fame; a work, in which the learned 
Poussin (no mean authority) declared 
he had surpassed, in that style, not 
only himself, but every painter who 
preceded him; the generosity of his 
princely employer /iberally remune- 
rated him with five hundred crowns; 
almost as much as the wages of his 
valet de chambre. It is not to be 
denied, that the powers of Annibale 
would have developed themselves in 
this great work with more classic 
purity, and a more refined taste, if 
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the ardent vivacity of his mind had 
been polished by a cultivated educa- 
tion. Averse to literary studies, and 
consequently ignorant of history, and 
the fable; he was obliged to have re- 
course to the acquirements of others, 
and the natural result was, that he 
could not feel the poetry of his sub- 
ject so sensibly, or correctly, as if it 
had emanated from his own mind. 
It is only in the works of the en- 
lightened artist that we can expect to 
find united the sublime poet and the 
transcendent painter. Annibale was 
in complete possession of his art, 
when the subject did not go beyond 
the limit of his comprehension. 

- His excellence as a painter of land- 
scape ought not to be unnoticed, in 
which he did not confine himself to 
the backgrounds of his historical sub- 
jects, but painted several in which 
the figures are only accessory, to 
which we have nothing in the art 
superior in grandeur of scenery, in 
the cheice of forms, in aerial tints, 
and in spirited execution, The prin- 
cipal works of Annibale at Rome, are, 
the Farnese Gallery, and, in the 
chapel of the palace, the Miracle of 
Cana. In S. Francesco da Ripa, is 
his fine picture of the dead Christ 
supported by the Virgin; and in the 
Madonna dei Popolo, an admirable 
Assumption. At Bologna, in the’ 
church of the Madonna di Galieri, 
the Annunciation; in S. Francesco, 
the Assumption; and in Corpus 
Domiui, a grand picture of the Re- 
surrection, In the gallery at Dres- 
den is an admirable picture by Anni- 
bale, formerly in the collection of the 
Duke of Modena, representing St. 
Roch distributing his wealth to the 
poor; an abundant and admirable 
composition of a group of paupers, of 
both sexes, exhibiting all the “ vari- 
ety of wretchedness,” in infirmity, 
disease, and indigence; snatching 
with grateful, but eager anxiety, the 
charitable donations of the Saint, ex- 
pressed with all the feeling and sen- 
timent of which the art is capable, 
The most celebrated easel picture Ly 
Annibaie, was in the Orleans Collec- 
tion, now in the possession of the 
Earl of Carlisle. It represents our 
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Saviour taken down from the Cross, 
extended in the lap of the Virgin, 
who is fainting, Mary Magdalen de- 
ploring the death of her divine mas- 
ter, whilst Mary of Cleophas, and 
another of the holy women, are suc- 
couring the mother of Christ. Of the 
beauties of this admirable production, 
any description that could here be 
attempted would be quite ineffectual ; 
it must be seen to be felt. The awful 
manner in which this solemn subject 
is represented, fills the mind of the 
beholder with the most affecting emo- 
tions. It has been very finely en- 
graved by Roullet. 

Annibale Caracci died in 1609, 
aged 49. 

By the hand of this great artist we 
have about twenty plates, partly 
etched, and finished with the graver, 
in which the great master is strongly 
marked. They are, 

The Virgin suckling the infant Jesus; 
oval. 

The Virgin supporting the Head of 
the infant Jesus sleeping. 

The Virgin and Child, with St. John 
presenting a Bird. 

The Virgin seated, with the infant 
standing. 

The Adoration of the Shepherds. 

The Virgin of the Porringer, where 


she gives drink to St. John. 1606. 
A dead Christ in the lap of the Virgin, 


called the Christ of the Caprarole. 
1597. ‘ 

Christ crowned with Thorns; A. C., 
inv. et fec. 1606. [length, 

St. Jerome with Spectacles; half- 

St. Francis with a Crucifix and a Skull. 

St. Francis kneeling at the foot of a 
Rock. 

St. Petronius kneeling. 

Apollo playing on the Lyre, with Pan. 

An old Man, with two other figures. 

Venus sleeping, with Cupid and a 
Satyr. 

Venus sleeping, contemplated by a 
Satyr, menaced by Cupid. 

Silenus, a Faun, and a Satyr, called 
the Cup of Annibale. 

The Triumph of Bacchus, a Salver to 
the Cup; both very scarce. 

Acis and Galatea, with a Satyr. 

Susanna and the Elders; very scarce 

pp- 280—2. 


On IVritings of Fiction. 


It is expected that the work will 
be completed in two volumes. A 
Part is published every two 
months; and, we believe, three 
have already appeared. 
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A Prerace developes the extent 
of the author’s views. 


The slight hints in the following 
pages are principally addressed to 
those who write less from the impulse 
of genius than from that of necessity. 

The object has not been to bring 
forward every work of merit, or to 
analyse in every part those which 
have been instanced ; but to attempt, 
however imperfectly, to point out 
such leading causes of success as are 
not solely derived from talent. It 
may be remarked that those who fail 
in their several writings of invention 
are more frequently disgraced by want 
of industry and reflection than by any 
other deficiency: the neglect of these 
qualities will often cause those who 
are endowed with imagination, and 
practised in all the graces of fluent 
and appropriate language, to pass over 
with indolent indifference the moral 
and religious deductions, which should 
give weight and value to what is 
otherwise only a false brilliancy.— 
pp. 5,6. 

The Essayist observes that the 
moral effect of works of fiction is 
too frequently neglected ; and re- 
commends the introduction of ori- 
ginal character. The merit of 
Madame D’ArBLAY, Miss EpGE- 
WORTH, and Mrs. OPIE, in these 
essential requisites, is noticed ith 
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appropriate commendation. The 
writer thinks that the display of 
ile passion of love is too exclusive- 
ly studied in writings of this de- 
scription; and that the general 
portraiture of human nature is 
more instructive than the delinea- 
tion of external manners. 


We are too apt to describe the 
fashion, not the character of the 
world; we descant largely on the ac- 
tions, ‘but enquire not into the. mo- 
tives of mankind; we hold up singly 
to ridicule follies that deserve it, but 
we look not to the root, and observe 
not whence they spring. p. 30. 


The second division of the work 
treats on Juvenile Literature, in 
which the author is of opinion that 
the gratification of the f icy is 
oftener consulted than the amend- 
meut of the heart. It is represent- 
ed as of mischievous tendency to 
excite children to good conduct in 
‘these stories, by the inordinate hope 
of reward ; whether by the meed of 
praise, or the bestowal of more 
substantial gifts. The essayist con- 
siders that the infant mind is cap- 
able of relishing a stronger aliment 
than it generally receives from its 
protectors. 

Although willing to hope that they 
may be innoxious, we cannot forbear 
to wonder at the endeavour which 
has of late been made to perpetuate 
the tales of Mother Goose, and to im- 
mortalize the memory of Mother 
Hubbard, together with that of the 
old ladies who resided under hills, in 
shoes, or in vinegar bottles: that they 
are harmless is the best that can be 
asserted by their advocates, few of 
whom will deny that they are at least 
equally worthless, The same portion 
of memory that is expended in learn- 
ing to repeat these specimens of an- 
cient absurdity, might acquire the 
elegant verses im the “ Peacock at 
Home,” and many of the most beauti- 
tul “ Rhymes for the Nursery.” The 
sedulous care that has been taken to 
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embellish nonsense, which (according 
to the most wise and charming writer 
for infancy, Mrs. Barbauld) must al- 
ways be below the c: upacity of a child, 
may weil inspire a degree of je alousy 
in those who believe with Fenelon, 
that the first images, engraven while 
the brain is soft and has yet nothing 
written’on it, are indelible’ by time; it 
is, he continues, requisite therefore to 
make haste to write in the heads of 
children while the characters may be 
easily formed, but a choice selection 
should be made, “for in so small and 
precious a cabinet ought no other but 
exquisite things to be placed.” pp. 
44— 6. 

The writer censures that senti- 
mental affectation, in which exu- 
berance of language is employed to 
shelter inanity of thought, and re- 
marks on the futility of apprehend- 
ing, that the materials for the im- 
provement of youth are likely to 
be exhausted. 


If the most informed physician has 
never completed his study of bodily 
ailments, no less may the recurrence 
and the variation of those of the 
heart or mind continue to suggest a 
frequent change of system for their 
eradication. p. 63. 


The works intended for the 
period of adolescence are stated to 
be less copious than the literary 
auxiliaries of childhood. The au- 
thor inculcates the duties of reli- 
gion, and offers a few suggestions 
in regard to temporal interests. 

It might be advisable to show how 
frequently our fate in life is dependent 

on our own conduet. From infant faults 
and their consequent sorrows, the de- 
ductions, though more rapid, are not 
less true than that we are in general, 
at every age, the preparers of our own 
destiny. ‘The degree of our happiness 
is, in most cases, “referable to our tems 
per; that of our abilities, to our in- 
dustry; and the value of our charac- 
ter to honor and discretion. p- 68. 


At the close of the work, the 
NO. XII. 3G 
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writers for whose benefit it is cal- 
culated, are counselled to enforce 
the vigorous and discreet applica- 
tion of our natural powers —the use 
of time—and the unfailing reward 
of emulation. 


Mental cultivation might be dis- 
played as an ornament in every situa- 
tion, a blessing in peaceful retirement, 
a refuge to the unhappy: nor is it 
improbable that the advantages of 
cultivation here may prove a means of 
greater enjoyment fereafier.' It is, 
we trust, no impious or fanciful illu- 
sion, to imagine that the faculties 
with which we are now endowed 
should be hereafter perfected; and we 
cannot suppose that Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Paley, Milton, Pascal, or Cowper, 
will lose those powers with which 
they have already glorified God.— 
p. 74. 
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7 . ie 
Tuts is a new edition of a work, 


Treatise on the Church. 


which has been highly distinguished 
in its opposition to Dissenters and 
Roman Catholics. ‘The Preface to 
this edition thus begins : 


The decided approbation given to 
the Treatise on the Government of 
the Church by characters ef the first 
eminence, and the rapid sale of it 
beyond my expectation, have induced 
me to prepare for the press a new and 
improved edition, in which I have 
spared neither labor nor expense in 
rendering it still more deserving of 
the approbation of the Friends of the 
Church, 

It must be highly gratifying to all 
true lovers of Primitive Truth and 
Order to find that, in this age of indif- 
ference and lukewarmness, the prin- 
ciples which I have contributed my 
eudeavours to restore, have met with 
even a tolerable reception, when the 
very contrary might have been ex- 
pected. Yet still, it will require no 
ordinary exertions in all the friends 
of the church, with the assistance of 
God's holy spirit, to bring back their 
erring brethren to that blessed state 
of unity described in the Acts, in 
which the Christian people are repre- 
sented as “ remaining stedfustly, not 
only in the doctrine and worship of the 
apostles, but also in their Fettowsutr.” 
p- Xili. 

Of this important publication it 
is necessary only to give the Con- 
tents : 


Part I. On the Nature and Constitu- 
tion of the Catholic Church—The Three 
Distinct Orders of Bishops, Presbyters 
(or Priests,) and Deacons, proved from 
the Scriptures and Primitive Fathers— 
Of the Necessity of the Order of Bi- 
shops to the Constitution of the Catho- 
lic Church—Of the Necessity of Church 
Communion, and the Sin of Schism— 
The Reformed Episcopal Church in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, a sound 
and orthodox Portion of the Catholic 
Church ; and the Necessity of a strict 
Adherence to its Communion, 


* In this confined attempt little justice is done to this idea, which was suggested 


by a friend. 




















The Art of Preserving the Sight. 60S 


Part IT. The true State of the Ques- 
tion between the Reformed Episcopal 
Church and the Romanists, respecting 
the Catholic Church, and the Method of 
preserving its Unity—The Supremacy 
of the Bishop of Rome confuted from the 
Scriptures, with an Account of the Apo- 
stolic Method of preserving the Unity 
of the Church—The Supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome confuted from the Pri- 
mitive Fathers, with an Account of the 
primitive Method of preserving the 
Unity of the Catholic Church—A Gene- 
ral Defence of the Reformation of the 
Episcopal Church in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland— ‘The Impracticability of 
an Union between the Reformed Epis- 
copal and present Roman Church. 

Appendix. Nos. I. If. II. 
Rale of Faith. 


The 
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Unimpaired to an extreme Old Age ; 


And of re-establishing and strength- 
ening it when it is become weak: 
with instructions how to proceed 

in accidental cases, which do 
not require the assistance of 
Protessional Men, and the 
Mode of Treatment pro- 
per for the Eyes dur- 
ing and 
Immediately after the Small-Pox. 

TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 

Observations on the Inconveniences 

and Dangers arising from the Use 
of Common Spectacles, &c. &c. 
By an Experienced Oculist. 
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Tue Preface concludes in these 
terms: 


Those, who expect to find here a 
medical work, filled with recipes, will 
alone be disappointed; as I have 
carefully avoided the mention of any 
of those specitic morbid afiections 
which absolutely require surgical aid; 
and this I have done, lest the inexpe- 
rienced should be tempted to try 


remedies which, in their hands, might 
have the most dangerous conse- 
quences to an organ so delicate as the 
eye; again repeating, that here I 
have alone offered the means of pre- 
servation, or the gentlest means of 
relict, und of checking the first ap- 
proaches of morbid sensation, leaving, 
as ought to be done, all points of ab- 
solute medical treatment and cure to 
the care of the regular oculist, who 
alone, in all important cases, ought to 
be consulted. pp. xv, xvi. 


We subjoin, ina connected form, 
a number of precepts dispersed 
throughout the work, and calcu- 
lated for practical benefit : 


There is much general utility in bath- 
ing the eyes, morning and evening, 
and also during the day, when they 
require it, in spring water, or in the 
purest and covlest that can be pro- 
cured. pp. 22, 3. 

To choose the best lighted apart- 
ments whenever we sit down-for a 
continuance, or where we make a 
forcible use of the eyes. p. 28. 

In all apartments in which we are 
accustomed to domesticate ourselves, 
there should be as little gilding as 
possible upon the ceilings or wain- 
scots, or walls, or even upon the mir- 
ror and picture frames; also, the 
doors and window-shutters should be 
ot some softened color; whilst the 
various articles of furniture should 
also be rather of a brownish tinge 
than of a broad white. p. $1. 

It is a curious fact, aud one which 
may be laid down as a rule, that 
there is no vapor which acts more 
offensively upon the eye-sight than 
that arising trom animal excretions. 
p- 38. 

To preserve the eyes in a healthy 
state, it is essential to breathe a pure 
air, and a free and frequent use of 
general exposure to the atmosphere 
out of doors ought not to be neglected 
in any season of the year. 

Hligh winds, in dry weather, are 
particularly prejudicial to the eye- 
siglit, on account of the dust which 
they putin motion. p. 42. 

All those who labor much, either 
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with the head or eyes, even when 
provided with the best light, should 
be careful to perform their tasks, 
sometimes sitting, sometimes stand- 
ing, in erder to prevent too creat a 
flow of humors toward the brain. pp. 
&5, 6. 

We should be cautious of regarding 
any object whatever with continued 
attention, either at the close of day, 


in dark places, or by moon-light. Pi 
91, ! 


ec 


> 
It is proper to accustom infants, at 
an early period, to exercise their 


visual faculty in the examination of 


objects at a distance, but without 
forcing them to it; because the eve 
must, as yet, be too tender to support 
the slightest contraction, whilst the 
flow of humors towards the head is 
also in opposition to the basis of a 
good sight. p. 108. 

As soon a8 the body has acquired 
its growth, the eyes will then be best 
able to suffer any extraordinary de- 
gree of tension. p. 110. 

All labor or occupation, of what- 
ever kind, and which may strongly 
affect the eyes, ought to be moderate, 
but particularly when the blood is 
more heated than usual, p. 150. 

It is always extremely hurtful to 
hold a book, or any writing, behind 
the light, or to turn one’s back to the 
window, for the purpose of reading 
with more facility. p. 141. 

To avoid reading too much during 
the evening, aud rather to adopt writ- 
ing, where a certain portion of labo 
must be executed. 

To him who is untaught by experi- 
ence whether reading or writing is 
most hurtful to his sight, I may ap- 

ear too minute in these observations; 

ut let any person who doubts it, 
only make the experiment fairly and 
attentively, and he will soon be con- 
vinced of the truth of the rule. 

In speaking of writing, I do not 
allude particularly to copying where 
great pains are taken, and from 
whence it results also that fine writ- 
ing is more dangerous in the evening 
than even reading can be. pp. 142,3. 

Whenever a single glass is used, it 
ought to be applied alternately to each 
eye; and this, whether it shall be 
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microscope, telescope, or common 
eye-glass. p. 146. ' 

All artisans who work at a blazing 
fire ought often to wash their eyes 
with cold pure water. p. 149. ; 

\fter a long and continued use of 
the eyes, riding en horseback is ex- 
tremely salutary. p. 155, 

It is also a useful relaxation, after a 
strong and constant contraction of 
the visual organ, to occupy one’s self 
in the examination of moving objects, 
which amuse and relieve the eyes 
without irritating them. p. 156. 

With this view, the author re- 
commends an attention to objects 
in natural history and botany, or 
even an amusing series of engrav- 
ings. 

The author observes, that a total 
seclusion from light, even when the 
eyes are weak, aggravates the de- 
fect of the organ, and he advises 
a simple shade of green silk, fitted 
with a steel or brass spring, or hung 
with a ribband, but so suspended in 
either case, as not to press upon the 
eye, or entirely to prevent it from ex- 
ercising its functions: and even the 
poorest patients, instead of silk, may 
avail themselves of a piece of green 
paper, of a proper and convenient de- 
gree of stiffness. p. 0. 

The writer regards the clothing 
of the head as having an influence 
on the sight; and considers the 
use of veils as hurtful to the visual 
faculties of the fuir sex. Sleep, if 
too long protracted, is prejudicial ; 
and much caution should be used 
in gradually accustoming the eyes 
of new-born infants to the hght. 
The essayist thinks that the sight 
of children, especially females, is 
frequently injured by a too severe 
exaction of study in different 
branches of literature; and by the 
performance of needle-work. Per- 
sons of weak or short sight should 
not write in teo small and close a 
hand; nor should green or colored 
spectacles be used, unless in parti- 
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cular cases, where the organs have 
been so perverted, as to require 
what might be baneful to a sound 
subject. 

The use of candles of inferior 
quality, or of a single candle, 
should he avoided; and the ordi- 
nary recreation of cards, unless 
adopted in moderation, may be at- 
tended with bad consequences, as 
having a tendency to fatigue the 
sight by the variety of colors, and 
the complicated attention that the 
game demands. Spirituous liquors, 
when used by sedentary persons, 
cause 
a diminution of the visual faculty, ac- 
companied with a constant flux of 
humors towards the head. p. 46. 


On the game of billiards, it is 
remarked, 


There is none equal to it for the 
relaxation of the mind also, as well as 
for the health of the body, and a 
salutiferous exercise of the sight, and 
even for giving precision to the mo- 
tions of the hand. Of the same na- 
ture, perhaps, with some peculiar 
advantages, is that of cricket, particu- 
larly if played on a verdant down, 
not on a ground whose verdure is 
worn off by the transit of players and 
spectators. pp. 158, 9. 

The reflexion of rays from white 
objects, as of the sun from a white- 
washed wall, is highly pernicious ; 
and the writer corroborates his re- 
mark by the statement of a singular 
occurrence. (p. 7.) 

In regard to the treatment of 
the eyes during the small-pox, the 
author says, 


One of the most pernicious preju- 
dices, and to which alone might be 
attributed most of the indispositions 
of the visual faculty after this dan- 
gerous disease, is the old error, which, 
I am sorry to say, still exists, and is 
even kept up by those who boast of 
being regularly bred; I mean the 
custom of blindfolding the patients, 


by bandaging their eyes during the 
space of some days, and thus keeping 
the eyelids close shut, under the idea 
that even to open them would be 
particularly dangerous. From this 
more than madness, however, it not 
unfrequently occurs, at the end of a 
few days, that the poor sufferer is 
found bimd of one eye, perhaps of 
both, when permitted to open his 
eye-lids; a circumstance which we 
may rationally believe would not have 
happened, if the indisposition of the 
visual organ could have been known, 
and treated properly, as soon as the 
symptoms began to display them- 
selves. pp. 217, 18. 

As soon as the small-pox begins to 
retire, the eyes should be frequently 
bathed during the day, whether there 
is any swelling of the eye-lids or not, 
with a lotion, compesed of a quarter 
of a pint of rose-water, a dries of 
gum arabic, and thirty drops of lauda- 
num. 

If it should nevertheless happen, 
that a swelling takes piace in the 
eye-lids, and that a viscous serosity 
shall exude so as to keep them shut, 
it will be necessary to have them 
continually wet with this lotion, en- 
deavouring, at the same time, to 
keep them half open, which may be 
effected by means of a glimmering 
light, as the irritation of a broac 
light or glare would, at that period, 
he of itself sufficient to superinduce 
inflammation. It must also be ob- 
served, that the most fatal effects may 
be expected, if we attempt forcibly to 
separate the eye-lids asunder; and 
this is the less necessary, because if 
they are only half open, it will be all 
that is required for the injection of 
the prescribed lotion, and for the dis- 
charge of any acrid or tenacious hue 
iners which may collect under the 
eye-lids, Attention must also be paid 
to sce if the eye is red, or if the tunic 
is tarnished or discolored; for, should 
either of these symptoms appear, 
then medical assistance is absolutely 
necessary. This precaution is so im- 
portant, and speedy relief so essen- 
tial, that such examination should 
take place at least twice or thrice per 
day. pp. 219, 20. 
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Whenever extraneous substances 
are introduced into the eye, 


I must here strongly warn my 
readers against attempting to remove 
those deleterious substances -by fric- 
tion, or by bathing the eyes; for this, 
in ettect, only spreads them the more, 
and produces greater danger for the 
eye. They ought solely to attend to 
the introduction of some vily matter, 
such as fresh butter or creain, which 
may thus, for a tew moments at least, 
check the aciimony of the foreign 
matter. 

It often happens, that when anv 
extraneous hody is introduced into 
the eye, then such a powerful con- 
traction is experienced, as to render it 
impossible to open of itself; in such 
a case it is indispensably necessary to 
call ina skilful operator, if we wish to 
prevent the most fatal consequences ; 
for he who is not a professional mau 
cannot render the least assistance, 
whatever his general knowledge may 
be 


Here I cannot sufficiently blame 
the inconsiderate custom of introduc- 
ing another substance iuto the injured 
eye; [ allude to crabs’ eves, and such 
quack remedies, which are too much 
in use amongst the ignorant and vul- 
gar. I have met with patients who 
have kept these substances in their 
eyes for two days before I saw them; 
and, surely, no one will be surprised 
that such absurd conduct should be 
followed by the most obstinate in- 
flammations. pp. 205, 6. 


The removal of the substance 
may be facilitated by the use of a 
tine hair pencil; but the first expe- 
dient should be, to keep 


the eyelid elevated, and the eye 
quiescent for a few moments, one feels 
a flow of tears starting from the 
organ, which does not tail to bring 
along with it the cause of the pain, 
whatever it-may be, or at least to 
carry it towards the corner of the eye 
next to the nose, from whence it may 
be removed by a small piece of linen 
folded to a point, or even by the cor- 
ner of a handkerchief, p, 202. 


If the substance be of a deleteri- 
ous nature, as vitriol, snuff, quick- 
lime, pepper, &c. the pencil must 
be dipped in fresh butter, previ- 
ously to the operation of a profes- 
sional man. 

The philanthropy of the author 
has suggested many personal cau- 
tions, of which the public will 
gladly avail themselves; but we 
have not space for additional ex- 
tracts. 
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To this poem, consisting of twerty- 
five pages, which we think it su- 
perfluous to recommend to the no- 
tice of our readers, since the ex- 
tracts we shail give, will sufficiently 
recommend themselves, is added 
another poetical effusion, intitled, 
“* The Theoretical and the Practical 
Philosopher,”—headed by the fol- 
lowing motto, 

Magis est secundum naturam, pro 
omnibus gentibus, si fieri possit, conser- 
vandis aut juvandis, maximos labores 
molestiasque suscipere, quam vivere in 
solitudine, non modo sine ullis molestiis, 
sed etiam in maximis voluptatibus. 

Cicero, de Off. lib. ter. 

We begin our extracts with the 
Preface, and the Subject of the 
former poem. 

PRFFACE. 

These lines, written many years 
ago, were the production of a youth- 
ful imagination, and were not consi- 
dered at the time, to be worthy of 
publication, The prudence of maturer 








ay. 
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age would have confirmed this deci- 
sion, were literary reputation an ob- 
ject of any importance to the author: 
but desirous of placing in the hands 
of his private friends this memorial of 
his early sentiments upon a subject 
universally interesting; and trusting 
that, however defective the work may 
be, if considered as aiming at a com- 
prehensive discussion of a theme 
almost inexhaustible, it still may con- 
tain some passages which may awaken 
a tender sentiment, confirm a virtu- 
ous, and correct a vicious one; and 
usefully picture scenes, which mauy 
have witnessed, and for which all 
should be prepared, he hopes that he 
may be justified, under this limited 
expectation of their notice, in now 
submitting it to the public. 
SUB ECT. 

Death too much considered as the 
greatest of all earthly calamities.—To 
point out the instances in which it is 
not so, the subject of the Poem.—Death 
necessary to the definition of life.—The 
expectation of it commences with the 
power of reasoning, and influences the 
conduct of mankind.—Though always 
awful, when premature, yet more espe- 
cially so in its circumstances.—Enume- 
ration of them: Individual; as agony, 
slow decay, madness, remorse, and afilic- 
tion of others: or Public; as war, pes- 
tilence, fire, famine, earthqnake, and 
tempest.—Such are the sources of hor- 
ror at death.—When it occurs in the due 
course of nature, not horrible in itself.—— 
Instanced in the end of an aged and vir- 
tuous man.—Such a scene most instrue- 
tive.—Though we should be superior 
to the apprehension of our own death, 
we should not suppress our natural feel- 
ings for that of others.—Sensations upon 
meditating the sepulchres of the dead 
2 of our real state.—Filial 
affliction virtuous.—The death-bed of a 
parent, though dreadful, yet essentially 
instractive.—Whilst moved by the fate 
of others, we should prepare calmly to 
meet our own.— Virtue attords the surest 
means.—All wordiy enjoyments of rank, 
wealth, luxury, hospitaiity, learning, 
incompetent; and, if accompanying 
guilt, the sources only of rendering 
death more bitter.—The end of a vicious 
man dreadful ; that of a mere sensualist 
more severe, as being conclusive to his 
idea of happiness.—When the mind is 
governed by the passions, the idea of 


death becomes also snbject to them ; 
in prosperity it is deprecated; in adver- 
sity, less dreaded, anid often even solicit- 
ed.—Sometimes it is alternately desired 
and feared by the same individual : in- 
stances, in a betrayed maiden, and a 
mariner escaped from destruction at 
sea.—Such the consequence of a want 
of religious faith, which soothes the 
afflicted during life, and inspires them 
with hope in death.—In reviewing hin- 
man affairs, however, death fourd in 
various instances a positive blessing : 
to the maniac ; to a bnshand deprived 
of the wife in whom all his earthly views 
centred; toa youth decaying under a 
hopeless passion ; to the martyr; to the 
patriot, upon the subjugation of his coun- 
try to a domestic tyrauny or foreign in- 
vader.—Conclusion, 


The Poem begins with these 
lines. 


Too long, oh! Death, have guilt, and 
fear and shame [name ; 
In horrors clad thee, and traduced thy 
Too long have drawn thee, to the sickly 
mind, 
The grim, relentless Tyrant of mankind. 
But, whilst with awe beneath thy pow'r 
I bend, [attend, 
And count the groans that oft thy steps 
Still be it mine, in firm and even strain, 
To mark some blessing in thy bonndless 
reign ; [to trace 
Mine, through thy various shapes, in thee 
A great instructor of the human race, 
And oft as Hope’s unkind delusions end, 
To man the truest, as the only friend.— 
Plac’d on this chequer'd scene of joy 
and woe, [below ; 
Tis Death that marks our first career 
Conceive but once his vast dominion o'er, 
We should be angels, and be men no more ; 
The blest or curst, would here decide 
their fate, 
And this anticipate a future state. 


In the tenth page we find, 


Whene'er as twilight veils some Gothic 

pile, [aisle, 
Deepening the shades along each dusky 
With pausing step and wandering eye ye 

tread, [dead, 
In speechless awe, the mansions of the 
Check not the chilling throb, the starting 

tear, {fear ; 
They rise not trom the source of selfish 
The pang’s delicious; to our kind ’tis due, 
A pang the sensual bosom never knew ; 
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It springs from mingled thoughts of glo- 
ries past, 

Of deeds, that inremembrance only last, 

Of beauty wither'd in its youthfal prime, 

Of laughing childhood cropt before its 
time, 

Of soft affections radely rent in twain, 

Of sighs by kindred bosoms heav'd in 
vain, 

Ff all the ills that on our natnre wait, 

Of one great close, and of'a future state, 

Till, with mortality familiar grown, 

in other's sufferings we forget our own, 

And marking whither all our efforts tend, 

Wonder we tremble when they reach 
their end. 


Of the second poem, the follow- 
ing is the subject. 

A gloomy contemplator of hu- 
man life is represented as having 
eutered into a_ solitary retreat; 
where, appealing to the grander 
works of nature, as marking the 
insignificancy of man, he expatiates 
upon the futility of all bis pursuits 
below, and devotes himself to soli- 
tude, prepared for the termination 
of his existence; when, disturbed by 
the approach of martial sounds, he 
is addressed by a warrior, who had 
overheard his meditations, and who, 
pointing out the impossibility of 
totally abstracting himself from 
events arising out of a state of civil 
society, refutes the fallacious argu- 
ments he had used in justification 
of such an intention, eud exhorts 
him, if he should remain indifferent 
as to his own fortunes, rather to 
devote himself to the service of 
mankind, enumerating several of 
those public and private duties, 
whose disinterested discharge fori 
the perfection of human nature. 

From the arguments of the “* War- 
rior,” we extract the following pas- 


Suge : 


Man walks the forest, in bis savage state, 

Careless of others, selfishly elate ; 

But then, restricted to his present sphere, 

No future moves his mind with hope or 
fear, 
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Not taught, as thou, to meditate the whole, 
From Heav’n or Earth alike he spurns 
control. {tined, 
But thou, in cities rear‘d, iv schools re- 
Ne’ersavage-like can’st simplify thy mind: 
Creature of socia! order, nors’d in art, 
From Life's strong ties thou never can’st 
depart, 
Of feelings, once infused, thy heart divest, 
Or find, ’midst deserts, solitary rest. 
p. 4. 








THE LIFE OF _ 
PILL GARLICK; 
Rather a Whimsical Sort of Fellow. 


“ Homme de letire, Homme d’ erudition ; 
Homme de suffisance, Homme de capacité, 
Homme consoimeé dans toutes les sciences, 
naturelles, morales, et politiques, Homme 
savunt, savantissime, per omnes modos 
et Casus.” 

Quel diable de babillard ! 
“Thor zh Taste, Wit, Judgment, all deny 
their aid, [trade : 
He combats Nature; avd deserts his 
Though void of Sense, of Breeding, 

Grace, or Ease, [pects to please.” 

The desp'rate BLOCKHEAD still ex- 
LONDON: 
Miller, 1813. 12mo. pp.322. Pr. Ss. 
Pople, Prinier. 





Tuts volume professes to relate 
the adventures of Mr. Pill Garlick, 
a young person who embraced the 
nautical profession, zgainst the 
advice of his maturer friends, who 
intended him for the Law. It is 
written in a style that aims at ec- 
centricity; and is thickly inter- 
spersed with quotations in French, 
English, and school-boy Latia.— 
We have heard of an ingenious 
gentleman, who rolled himself in 
the kennel, that he might not feel 
the effects of a shower ; anda man 
who by choice makes himself ri- 
diculous, will possibly excite a 
louder burst of merriment, than is 
always vouchsafed to the liveliest 
coruscations of genuine wit. The 
author has endeavoured to avert 
the wrath of criticism, by directing 
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some smart hits at his own frailties, 
both in the course of his work, 
and in the preliminary correspon- 
dence with his friends. The inci- 
dents are few; but by the aid of 
frequeut digression, and an ampli- 
fying mode of narrative, a book is 
eked out to 322 pages. 

On his return from a Voyage to 
the Mediterranean, Mr. P. is taken 
prisoner by the French, and, after 
some intermediate residence at 
other berihs, he is conveyed to 
Verdun, Some notion may be 
formed of his characteristic pecu- 
liarities, by the conclusion of the 
volume. 


I have somewhere informed myself 
that the two great springs of the soul 
are the desire of honor and the fear of 
shame; but that the perversion of 
these qualities, which the refinement 
of society is peculiarly successful in 
making, has drawn their influence 
from the standard of morality to the 
banners of its opposite ; and the first 
step on which a young man ventures, 
in those paths which the cautions of 
wisdom have warned hin to avoid, he 
is commonly pushed by the fear of 
that ridicule which he has seen level- 
led at simplicity, and the desire of 
that applause which the spirit of the 
profligate has enabled him to acquire. 
In Verdun, indeed, was erected the 
standard of every vice; there the 
praises of virtue were not ouly un- 
heeded, but the iufamy of vice was 
unfelt!) The counsels and exhorta- 
tions of a few were wholly unable 
to counterbalance the shameful ex- 
amples of those who took the lead 
in every depravity, and exulted in the 
destruction of those unguarded young 
men whom they succeeded in betray- 
ing, with all the smooth flattering 
wiles of seduction, into their rapacious 
unpitying grasps. These scenes of 
infamy shall form the beginning of 
a second volume of Pill Garlick, é. e. 
if his first happens to find its way 
from the printer's. At present he 
wishes to be silent with respect to 
them, because, to say the truth, he 


acted a busier part in those scenes 
than the cock does in Hamlet, and 
matheureusement, is obliged to confess, 
that he was not oneof those few, who 
had either prudence or firmness enough 
to resist the allurements of such se- 
ducing and forcible examples. How- 
ever, if the indulgent pause on the 
subject, some allowance may be made 
for the errors of inexperience; but 
Pill Garlick seeks not for excuses to 
extenuate his folly; if he did, he 
would say, 
“Tis a hard lot 
To be turned loose upon a vicious world 
With neither oars nor anchor ;—such a sea 
Might shipwreck Wisdom’s self, though 
built of oak!” 

I was soon introduced to all sorts 
of company; became a member of 
the Beef Steak Club, and joined the 
shout of the bacchanal; became a 
member of the Tally ho! Club, and 
kept my hunter; became a member 
of the Racing Club, and kept my 
*#*** racer! Apropos, among the 
amusements of this dissolute place, 
famous ladies, or ladies of fame, were 
notthe least in fashion; they were 
kept in a style of ambitious elegance. 
“Si divina nostris animis origo est, 
tenendum ad virtuiem, nec voluptatibus 
corporis serviendum”—was what few 
adhered to, or took the trouble to 
consider; indeed, 

“The wisest man the world e’er saw, 
He dearly lov’d thé lasses 0!” 

The Chevalier assures us, that 
these lascivious strangers excited the 
jealousy of the citizens’ wives and 
daughters to the highest, as they 
thought it hard others should mono- 
polise what they considered their sole 
right and privilege. Many a mother 
sold the maiden virtue of her daugh- 
ter for a stipulated sum! and raised 
or lowered her demands, according to 
the amorous impatience or cold indif- 
ference of the amateur; and as L’ 
Amour est aveiigle, and Cupid can 
deceive his idolaters at pleasure, the 
same article was frequently sold to 
different purchasers. ' 

« Amare est amatori amarun !” 


To return to my racer. A plain 
about two miles trom town was rented 
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at a great expense, and arranged as a 
course; every midshipman had become 
a horseman and a jockey, every sailor 
a knowing groom, and ail hands prid- 
ed themselves on their perfect know- 
Jedye of horse-flesh. But this amuse- 
ment, like all others, was soon stopped 
from the extortionate demands of our 
Commandant, who made every win- 
ning horse pay for his good luck, and 
every josing horse for his bad. The 
midshipmen used to jostle, and cross, 
and whip, and spur like Sailors, in 
hopes to drive their beasts some- 
where about the middle, and by that 
means cunuingly escape the penalty 
for good running, and the forfeiture 
for bad! The guard, who were al- 
ways sent in great force, under pre- 
teace of keeping che peace upon the 
race-ground, were also to be hand- 
fomely paid by the prisoners. It 
has happened when our French Go- 
vernor wanted a particular sum of 
money, that at the moment we were 
all with our tight leather breeches 
well cleaned, and our spurs and whips 
ready vo depart for the rece-course, an 
order has been issued to shut the 
gates, and no one suffered to leave 
the town; a douceur of some louis, 
however, would soon cause the gates 
to fly open, and then out we used to 
tush, until some new imposition 
would again put a stop to our sport ;— 
perbaps the raising the rent of the 
ground, or the necessity of paying 
that rent in advance. Another of 
our Governor’s ways and meaus of 
extortion was, to go snacks in the 
fees which a Doctor Sangr.do, of his 
appointing, received tor granting sick 
certiticales to those gentlemen who 
wished to *be exonerated from the 
troublesome drudgery of the morning 
and evening roll-calls. To enume- 
rate the various modes that were 
practised for extorting money from 
the English would be disgusting, and 
scarcely to be credited; but those 
who wish to know them more fully, 
again and again IJ refer them to the 
Chevalier’s “ Picture of Verdun,” 
where they will find that the ill treat- 
ment of the prisoners was carried to 
such a pitch, as to occasion several 
remonstrances to the French Gover- 


nor, and I believe likewise to the Go- 
verumeut; many were thrown into 
dungeons and infected gaols for the 
inust usurious debts, and there have 
ended their sufferings ; even the pass- 
ports by which we held our paruvle, 
were frequently taken from us, and 
not returned again until some villains 
ous caprice of the Commandant was 
satisfied. General Abercrombie, for 
having declared it as his opinion that 
‘a prisoner confined within the walls 
ofa fortress, and subjected to such 
treatment as we from time to time 
experienced, could not be considered 
on his parole,” was confined*tor three 
days to the citadel. The Frenchman 
no doubt, thinking that such mea- 
sures of severity against a prisoner 
so highly respected and esteemed, 
would intimidate the rest; but he 
was much mistaken, for every body, 
right and left, escaped when he cou!d, 
and thought he hada right so to do, 
One had a passport made out for his 
wite, wnose name was Georgiana, 
which he ingeniously altered into 
George & Anna, so that the passport 
serving for both, they posted to Ger- 
many. Many got off in carriages, 
and many escaped like galley slaves 
who had bruke loose trom their oars, 
and were running for their lives. At 
last it became quite the fashion to 
ask every morning when the lounge 
commenced in Bond Street, “ Well, 
who decamped last night ?” However, 
avery rigid order from the French 
Government, threatening such pri- 
soners with death, as should be 


detected within a certain distance of 


the frontiers, for a time put a stop to 
escapes, until Pill Garlick made the 
attempt, and broke the line in defi- 
ance of their threats. ‘I here were cer- 
tainly many prisoners who made very 
extraordinary escapes trom France : 
but I venture to assert, that even in- 
cluding the miraculous history of the 
notorious Baron ‘Trenck, there never 
has occurred an adventure so replete 
with incidents of stratagem, peril, and 
fatigue, as my escape atiorded betore 
I breathed the air of this Land of Li- 
berty. 

This, however, I must postpone, as 
in all probability my readers have 
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perceived that 1 am drawing towards 
FINIs, and it would be cruel in me to 
deceive them; but, of the circum- 
stances attending that very singular 
escape, I promise my readersa faithful 
histoury at some future period [pro- 
vided always nevertheless, that this 
my first Volume shall pay me my 
pressing expenses}. I shall also give 
them, what I have reason to think 
a very interesting narrative, of how 
Pill Garlick was sewed by a German 
tailor, and locked up in a Sponging 
house in Red Lion Square, from 
whence after many hours’solitary con- 
finement, he again gained his liberty, 
and hied him to the Peninsula, where 
he joined the Spaniards under the ban- 
ner of Patriotism, and the motto of 
“In ferrum pro Libertate ruimus.” 
How there he thrashed the French 
on two or three occasions by the side 
of the heroic and truly meritorious 
possessor of the conquering sword 
of Pizarro. 

Could that renowned Spanish Chief 
look from his grave, great must be 
his satisfaction, to behold the faithful 
companion of all his conquests thus 
nobly wielded, in a manner worthy 
even of himself; and I have my 
doubts if that satisfaction could be 
better expressed than with the em- 
phatical words of his gallant succes- 
sor in arms? 


** Quien mejor guardaré lau espada mia?” 


General Downie, in his gallant at- 
tack upon Soult’s vanguard at the 
bridge of Seville, was desperately 
wounded and made prisoner, but hap- 
pening to observe a party of his Ca- 
valry advancing, he took the oppor- 
tunity of throwing Lis sword towards 
them, nobly exclaiming, “ Who more 
worthily deserve this sword !” 


“ Now distant every friend's relief, 
Some straggling foes surround the 

Chief— 
Yet when to life, to sense restor’d, 
And grasping still Pizarro’s sword, 
His looks no fear reveal ; 
But reckless all of pain, or life, 
Is anxious only, ’midst the strife, 

To guard the hallow d steel : 

For when the brave Castilian host, 
Explor’d a distant savage coast ; 


When erst Pizarro’s standard flew 
On the wild shores of rich Peru ; 
This falchion led the victor band, 
And trae’d their path-way o’er the sand, 
Amidst the conflict’s threat’ning glare, 
This trusty blade was Downie's care ; 
And though to foeman’s hands a _prison- 
er giv'’n, {Heav'n.” 
He sav'd his sword, and left his fate to 
And now, methinks, ’tis high time 
to conclude, for the candle is burnt 
out, and I am sadly tired. 
Says Reader, “ So am I.” 
pp. 312-321. 
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Tue Author has compiled his 
work principally from Crut- 
WELL’s Gazeleer, Bushing’s Geo- 
graphy, from Military Histories, 
and books of travels. 

Capt. Miiller makes some ob- 
servations on the composition of 
his little book. 


Abbreviations have been used eve- 
rywhere, to bring the work in as 
small a compass as possible, as also 
to render it more portable. A list of 
abbreviations will be found at the 
end of this Introduction. The names 
of places have been spelt as they are 
most commonly and most correctly in 
Germany. The remarks in the text 
or the surrounding country have 
been taken from local observations, 
or the best topographical and military 
maps hitherto pubiished, as well fo- 
reign as English, The cloisters, ab- 
beys, monasteries, nunneries, &c. have 
been mentioned, as still existing, in 
the text; because they certainly are 
sometimes remarkable, and these 
buildings will, in many instances, be 
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of use to a military commander for 
various purposes. These cloisters, 
abbeys, &c. are mostly seculurised, 
and they have cither been converted 
into schools, magazines, hospitals, 
barracks, stables, &c. or they remain 
empty, aud their property has been 
given to Generals and others, as re- 
wars, or become the property of the 
Sovereign. The doms and dom 
churches have aisy mostiy been 
spoilt in all the old free towns of the 
German Empire, since they have be- 
come the property of some German 
Princes or oi France. pp. Vi. Vil. 


Some places are more peculiarly 
interesting at this moment, as being 
the seat of war; among which may 
be noticed, 


Danzig, West Pru. on the Vistula, 
Strong fortr. near it several forts, the 
strongest Weichsselmuende, 50,000 
inh. 100 rp. 10,000 Im. 20,000). rv. 
vm. 1}: 1.mostly old and bad streets, 
Richtstad!, however, better built; 
Niederstadt, but some very good ho. 
Langgraben; dom. chs. town-ho, 
arsenal, warehouses, magazines, aca- 
demy, high school, library, several 
learned societies, observatory, collec- 
tions of mineralogy, mechanical and 
philosophical instruments, &c. seve- 
ral cloisters, many poor- -ho. and bene- 
voient societies, government-! 
toll, 4000 gp. 20,000 gw. important 
trade from Polonia and with « rm, 
dockyards, potassium, leather, sali- 
petre, sugar, vitriol, liquors, hoarcers, 
cloth, worsted, stuff, silk-dyine, the- 
atre; surr. c. fertile, and many very 
fine walks, villages, and suburbs, for- 
merly very rich; inns, English 
House, Stadt Keenigsberg, 3 Mobren. 
p- 26. 

Dresden, formerly fortified, on the 
Elbe, Sax. 55,000 inh. 150 rp. 10,000 
Im. 20,0001. rv. vm. 2.: 1. 2600 ho. 
fine bridge, many superb palaces, 
palais and buildings, castle, with the 
Grueve Gewoeibe, gallery of paint- 
ings, armory, collections of mimera- 
logy, anatomy, antiques, medals and 
prints, of mechanical and philosophi- 
cal instruments, of anatomy; govern- 


nouse, 


ment-ho. opera-ho, ball-ho. play- 
house, sta tbles, riding-ho. arsenal, 
salt-ho. town-ho. mint, Tibrary, 7 very 
fine ch. house for orphans, work- 
house, &e. barracks, high school, 
academy of knights, medical college 
and theatre, with instruments, &c. 
veterinary school, academy of arts 
and sciences, of paintings, of statues, 
of architecture; many good and be- 
nevolent societies, and ho. of recep- 
tion of poor and sick ; important trade 
and manuf. straw hats, looking glass, 
polishing mill, tapesiry, gold and 
silver works and laces, ribbans, gloves, 
talian needles, tobacce, wax candles, 
crape, marli, musical, mechanical, 
opiical, mathematical, &c. instru- 
ments, chocolate, china, dress and 
fashionabie articles, chichories, worst- 
ed, cotton, cloth, baths, many places 
of amusement, fiue gardens; inn, 
Hotel de Pologne, de Baviere, de Ber- 
lin, de Saxe, &c. surr.c. very fine, 
many most beautiful places of amuse-~ 
ment, fine gardens and walks, &c. 
in general fertile and few woods, The 
castle formed in a hospital. p. 29. 


Hamburg, on the Elbe and Alster, 
100,000 inh. 300 rp. 12,000 lm. vm. 
it: 1.2000 gp. formerly a fortr. 15,000 
gw. 50,0001. rv. 9000 ho, many very 
good and fine ho. mostly narrow 
streets, many bridges and canals in 
the town, several very fine ch. libra- 
ries, ho, for orphans, good poor-ho. 
work-ho. mad-ho. and ho, of correc- 
tion, good collections of fine arts, mi- 
nerals und other remarkable things, 
as models, instruments, &c. Rathskel- 
ler, town-ho. Barsenhalle, arsenals, 
admiralty, foundry, society of arts and 
sciences, school of industry, several 
cloisters, dom. ch, arsenal, sea-hospi- 
tals, barracks, important manuf. most 
important trade, 200 sugar-manuf, 
cotton, prints, muslin, linen, cravats, 
thread, tobacce, jewellery, watches, 
articles of fashion, leather, sop, 
gloves, whalebone, wax candles, fur, 
cords and strings, oil, silk, velv ct, can- 
vas, paper, stockings and many other 
manuf. copper, brass, wire, saw, and 
many other mills near the town, bank, 
assurance, excellent harbour for sea 
vessels, not above 200 tons; many 
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fine and excellent walks, places 
and ho. of amusement, several monu- 
ments; formerly very rich and the 
first Hunse tuwn; surr.c. numerous 


fine and beatiful walks, places of 


amusement and pleasure: the Alster 
lake. The island and banks of the 
Elbe very fertile, much cattle, corn 
and fruits, many fishes and sea fishes, 
vauxhall and every kind of amuse- 
ment which can be expected near a 
lurge trading city, many fine gardens, 
garden-! iw. and several fine suburbs 
tormed by the neighbor wig villages 
and gardens, palais and well built and 
pleasant country seats: inns, Rothe 
haus, Kramerant haus, Kaiserhof, Co- 
penliagen, Koenig v. England and 
Daenemark, Buumbhaus, Eimbecker- 
haus and many excellent and good 
other hotels and inns. pp. 49 - 50. 


go g, Sax. 34,000 inh. 30 rp. 750 
gp. formerly foruf. 7000 rhs vin. 2: 
1. 18,0001. rv. 1550 ho, many fine and 
many very good ho, castle, with 
painting, drawing, and “hitecture 
zcademy; economical society, collec: 
ticn of models and avtificial and natu- 
ral productions of the country, obser- 
vatory, vaults, 2 fine ch. university, 
formerly 800 students, play-ho. town- 
ho. cloister, exchange, auditory, pa- 
lais, libraries, gov ernment-ho. hospi- 
tal, ho. for orphans and of correction, 
foundry of letters, some squares, €\- 
cellent schools, deaf and dumb insti- 
tution, museum, anatomy, collection 
of drawings, prints, and paintings 
(sold) of mineralogy, important trade, 
3 large fairs, book trade, important ma- 
nut. of silk, w: ix candles, paper, tapes- 
try, tobacc -0, buttons, gold and silver la- 
ces, embroidery work, mathematical 





instruments, &c. many places of 


amusement for pleasure and walking, 
baths,most important places for the ex- 
change of books and colonial produce 
before the war which began in 1803; 


surr. c, very many pleasant places of 


amusement, many fine gardens, beau- 
tiful walks, neat cottages, excellent 
country seats and pleasing parks, 
some pasture and some cultivated 
ground, few woods. p. 62. 


Mugdeburg, Pru. 24,000 inh. 200 


rp. 3000 rp, 12,000 rw. vm. 2: 1. 
14,0001. rv. dom. ch. vaults, citadel, 
upon an island in the Elbe, palace, 
arsenal, de puties’-h magaz! ine, 2 fine 
ch. waterworks, h. for orpi ADs, work- 
h. h. of correction, severa! excellent 
finishing schools for young men and 
girls, libraries, collection of paintings, 
play-lis. good trade, 200 sailors, 50 
small Elbe vessels, many manuf. of 
worsted, silk, linen, salmiak, china, 
hats, &c. surr. c. cultivation of chi- 
chories, cloister Bergen, saltworks ; 
inns, Prs. hoff. Schwan, Adler 
Braunschweig; little agriculture, some 
cattle, few woods and morasses, seve- 
ral fine walks and places of amuse- 
meut, as well in us without the town, 
strong furiress, pp. 68. 


Toplitz, Bath, Boh. Au. in a fine 
veliey on the Tople, castle, garden, 
theatre, town-ho. ch. hospitals, libra- 
ry, collection of minerals, &c. many 
good and five ho, manuf. of cloth, 
1 gloves; surr. c. fine and 
fertile, some mountains and woods; 
~ soenau with bath, hospital, many 

er} y fine walks and places of amuse- 
ment, pheasautry, fortr. Dobrowska 
in ruilus; mews, several very fine 
gardens, pleasure grounds, cloisters; 
lus, Traub ie, Schiff, Stern, Baum, 
Ilirsch, Adler, &c. see Beschreibung 
von Toplitz. p 101. 





pilus al 








Wittenberg, on the Elbe, Sax. 7000 
inh. university, ch. monument of Lu- 
ther, &c. library, hospital, very old 
ho. though many new ones have late- 
lv been built; fortr.; 700 gp. 7000 
ew. arsenal, barracks, manuf. of 
cloth, linen, and worsted; surr. ce. 
fertile, few woods, some mounts, some 
pasture, bridge. p. 111. 





The Author promises a second 
volume of this work, “* which,” he 
informs us “ will appear as soon as 
he shall have had time to finish it, 
and to add some necessary re- 
marks, the arrival of which may 
soon be expected.” 
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Or all the political publications, 
which we have seen, this may be 
said to be the most free from party 
prejudice. No man will find the 
author’s sentiments congenial with 
his own in every respect: but no 
man will be able to include him 
within the pale of any party. He 
introduces his observations by the 
following advertisement. 


In this work, it is attempted to 
give a rapid sketch of the events 
of the year; to suggest observations 
on the various topics of policy which 
have been under discussion; and to 
form an estimate of the disposition 
and views of the leading political 
characters in this country. 

The object chiefly proposed in it 
is to lead its readers into a train 
of reflexion somewhat more enlarged 
and liberal than is usually pre- 
valent on such subjects. For this 
purpose, ap annual publication 
seemed preferable to one issued at 
daily or weekly intervals. The wri- 
ter has then time to mature his 
views, and to contemplate the suc- 
cession of events on a larger scale, 
At the same time, the public mind 
is likely to become more cool, and io 
open itself to considerations sug- 
gested by general principles, rather 
than hy the transient passions of 
the day. 

In order to execute properly an 
undertaking of this kind, a certain 
detachment from party spirit seems 
indispensible. Here, however, it 
is not intended to lavish professions, 
upon which repeated disappointment 
has rendered the public so sceptical. 
It seems even too much, in such 
a country as this, for any man to 
assert himself to be entirely tree 


from every such bias. But that the 
discussions in the present volume 
exhibit the real sentiments of the 
writer deliberately formed and ex- 
pressed without any human hope or 
fear ;—this is what may be asserted 
with some confidence, and what few, 
perhaps who may favor it with a 
perusal will be disposed to deny. 

In a survey like the present, it did 
not appear necessary, that the close 
of the volume should coincide 
exactly with that of the year. A 
more convenient and satisfactor 
arrangement seemed to be, in eac 
branch of the subject, to select a 
period, when a pause of operations 
suggested a corresponding suspen- 
sion in the narrative. 


The subjects on which the writer 

treats, are the following. 
CONTENTS. 

Chapter. I. General view of the 
character of the different parties. 
The Ministerial party. Tie Opposition. 
The Popular parig—Chap. 11. Minis- 
terial and Party changes during the 
year— Chap. I1I. The Forcign policy 
of Great britain--Chap. IV. Buon- 
aparte and the French Empire—Chap, 
V. The Campaign in the Peninsula— 
Chap. VI. Russian politics,—Cam- 
paign in the North—Chap, VII. Ame- 
rica, and the orders in Cowncil—Chap, 
VII. freland, and the Catholic Ques- 
tion—Chap. EX. ‘The East India Com- 
pany—Chap. X. ‘The Question of 
Peace. 


We quote at random, a few pa- 
ragraphs from the article on Ame- 
rica. 

Buonaparte did not, in his con- 
nexions with America, manifest any 
symptoms of dexterous or skilful po- 
licy. With the favorable disposition 
of that government towards France, 
the slightest address, or even for- 
bearance, would have been sufficient 
to involve them in a war with his 
adversary. But accustomed to com- 
mand rather than to persuade, he 
employed the former method, even 
where there existed no means of 
enforcing it. His conduct towards 
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this power exhibited repeated insults 

and aggressions, against which, in 
order to preserve appearances, Amer- 
ica was obliged to show some resent- 
ment. The measure of non-inter- 
course, which bore a certain show of 
impartiality, and was directed partly 
against himself, excited his keenest 
indignation. This feeling, and pro- 
bably also the extreme waut of funds, 
impelled him to the step of causing 
all the American vessels in his ports 
to be confiscated, and the proceeds 
placed in the treasury. On farther 
consideration, however, he was led 
to a more judicious course of pro- 
ceeding. He resolved to avail him- 
scif of the visible partiality of Amer- 
ica, in order to bend that power to 
kis purposes. On the 5th of August, 
1810, therefore, he formally notified 
to Mr. Armstrong, the American am- 
bassador, that the Berlin and Milan 
decrees, so far as they affected neu- 
tral trade, were on the ist of Novem- 
ber following, to cease and determine. 
Although he did uot at the same 
time restore the confiscated property, 
America immediately assumed a 
friendly aspect. She met the con- 
cession made by withdrawing the 
non-intercourse bill, se far as it re- 
garded France, while she preserved 
it in full force against England. 

The British government, which 
had always urged retaliation, as the 
ground for justifying their Orders in 
Council, were now called upon by 
America to revoke these orders. The 
opportunity, we think was fuir, for 
adopting at last that wise and salu- 
tary measure. Ministers, however, 
still held out. ‘They first insisted, 
that positive proof should be afforded 
of the decrees having actually ceased 
to be carried into execution. On the 
other side, it was urged with reason, 
that the termination of these decrees 
having been officially announced, 
must be supposed to have taken 
place, until some evidence to the 
contrary was produced. The British 
ministers appear, after some time, 
to have quitted this ground, and to 
have taken another. Although the 
French ruler had made this conces- 
sion to America, he still continued 


with as much determination as ever, 
his unprecedented warfare against 
British commerce. Until he could 
be induced to make a general change 
of system, it could not reasonably be 
expected, that Britain should omit 
the only means of retaliation which 
was within her reach. Here too, 
however, the Americans had good 
argument on their side. The cap- 
ture of neutral vessels, proceeding 
to or from an English port, was the 
only part of the Berlina and Milan 
decrees, by which the law of nations 
was positively violated. It was the 
only part therefore on which Britain 
could found that system of retaliation, 
of which America complained. 
There remained now only the rigid 
prohibition of British commodities, 
duubtless a very powerful and effec- 
tual mode of hostility. But it was 
one which all the law and practice 
of modern nations authorized the 
French government to employ. 
Above all, it could never be expected, 
that America should make any ex- 
ertion for the purpose of forcing the 
admission of British goods into the 
ports of the continent. Ministers 
indeed strenuously denied any design 
of advancing such a pretension ; yet, 
the fact is, that it was necessarily tm- 
plied in the principle upon which 
they were new proceeding. 

The measure which was thus re- 
fused tu motives of external policy, 
was now imperiously called for, by 
circumstances occurring within the 
kingdom. The closing of all the 
ports of the continent, joined to the 
suspension of intercourse with Amer- 
iea, had created a measure of com- 
mercial suffe ring, which had not 
been experienced for ages. All the 
manufactures, which had been car- 
ried on with a view to foreign con- 
sumption, were at once annihilated. 
Patiently to endure such sufferings, 
is more than can fairly be expected 
from the uninstructed classes of soci- 
ety. Commotions arose in districts 
peculiarly affected, which inspired 
the most serious alarm. They were 
with difficulty prevented by military 
force, from breaking’ out into open 
insurrection. Crimes were com- 
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mitted of a magnitude before un- 
known in this country; and a gene- 
ral character of atrocity seemed to 
have infused itself into the national 
disposition. Ministers felt the pro- 
priety and almost necessity of 
yielding to this cry of the nation. 
They consented, that an investigation 
should take place into the conse- 
quences which had followed from the 
orders in council, and into the ques- 
tion, whether it might not now be 
expedient to revoke them? A com- 
mittee of the house was accordingly 
formed, and a great mass of evidence 
collected. The lead was soon taken 
by Mr. Brougham, an active young 
statesman, who, we believe, under- 
stood questions of commercial policy 
better than mest of the senior mem- 
bers on either side. He conducted 
the inquiry very ably, and with that 
species of head-long torce and impe- 
tuosity, which characterises ail his 
exertions. It was difficult to sepa- 
rate the efiects of the continental ex- 
clusion, and of the orders in council. 
The two indeed were anxiously con- 
founded by the party hostile to mini- 
sters, But it certainly appeared, that 
considerable distress bad arisen from 
these orders, and particularly from 
the loss of the American trade, which 
they had induced. The vote might 


have been doubtful ; but Lord 
Castlereagh anticipated it by an- 


nouncing, that the orders in council 
were to be immediately recalled, and 
a trial made of an opposite system. 
An order to this effect appeared ac- 
cordingly in the next gazette. 

This step was taken too late. Be- 
fore the intelligence had reached A- 
merica, war had been declared 
against this country. In addition to 
all the preceding grounds of coim- 
plaint, the public mind had been in- 
flamed by the unfortunate disclosure 
of Henry. This person, it appeared, 
had been employed by gencral Craig, 
governor of Canada, to collect infor- 
mation relative to the sentiments en- 
tertained by the northern states to- 
wards Britain, and towards their own 
government. So far all was well. 
But he had also been furnished with 
credentials for the purpose of com- 
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municating with some of the leading 
neu, and of instigating them to dis- 
solve the union, by separating them- 
selves from the southern — states. 
This was a course which could pot 
be justilied, even by the very hostile 
attitude which America had assumed. 
It was taken, however, without any 
concurrence of the government at 
home, who received no information 
of it till the mission was concluded, 
and received then very imperfect 
information. The blame rested en- 
tirely on general Craig, who lived 
no longer to answer for his conduct. 
But it was eagerly scized by the 
ruling party in America, as the means 
of exasperating anew the public 
mind against Britain. Yet the fer- 
ment seemed to have subsided, and 
no new cause of irritation had arisen, 
when the world was surprised by 
the appearance of this declaration of 
war. Without any disposition, 23 
haus been seen, to become the ad- 
vocate of the British system of po- 
licy, we cannot hesitate to consider 
this conduct of America, as decidedly 
flagitious. We thus characterise it; 
first because 1 bore no just propor- 
tion to the injuries received, pro- 
voked especially as these had been. 
The non-intercourse bill, formed the 
fair and adequate retaliation, It 
had already proved sufiicient to ac- 
complish the grand object aimed at; 
—the repeal of the orders in coun- 
cil, But the conduct of America 7 
pears in a far more unfavorable 
light, when we view it in relation 
to the general aspect of Europe, on 
politics.—The potentate, of whom 
they became the auxiliary, was at 
that moment waging a war against 
all national rights, and every prin- 
ciple of good faith. He carried it 
on with the open design of attaining 
universal dominion, his pretensions 
to which, Britain alone resisted. 
That resistance excepted, there was 
nothing to save even America, from 
subjugation. In this unhallowed 
contest, then, she became his coad- 
jutor against herself, and against the 
world. Had the American rulers 
possessed any generous sentiment, or 
any true passion for liberty, the pen- 
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insular contest must have excited in 
its favor, their warmest interest. 
If fear, or prudence, deférred them 
from openly espousing this cause, 
they would have sacrificed almost 
every thing, rather than take a de- 
cided part against it. This, iowever, 
they now virtually did; and the 
profound indifference with which 
this war of liberty was uniformly 
regarded, as if it had been a mere 
ordinary contest between rival states, 
will throw a lasting disgrace upon 
the American name. pp. 172-179. 

These military events agreeably 
surprised the British public, as, from 
the great numerical superiority of 
the Americans, they had been led to 
entertain apprehensions with regard 
to the safety of Canada. The oper- 
ations at sea produced a great sur- 
prise also, but ofa very different des- 
cription. It had never been doubted, 
that, whatever the Americans might 
accomplish by land, on the other 
element they must yield at once 
to the British navy. Great then was 
the astonishment and consternation, 
on learning, that one frigate, and an- 
other, had been overcome, and cap- 
tured : and that there was no success 
to balance these disasters. The loss 
was inconsiderable, but the disgrace, 
and the exultation of the enemy, 
were very great. Operations at sea, 
subject to the casualties of winds 
and waves, cannot be reduced to the 
same accurate calculation, as military 
movements. Ministers, however, 
certainly committed an error in not 
having a larger naval force stationed 
on that coast, at the breaking out of 
the war. They plead that, still anx- 
ious and hoping for peace, they did 
not wish to exhibit themselves in an 
hostile attitude. But, to a govern- 
ment so disposed as that of America, 
the display of a force sufficient to 
make success hopeless, offered the 
fairest chance of preventing war 
from being ever declared. Another 
circumstance tended to put the 
British off their guard. The Ameri- 


can frigates are mounted with the . 


same number of guns, as our ships of 
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war. They are, therefore, virtually 
of the latter description. The class, 
however, to which they nominally 
belong, while it tended to lull asleep 
the caution of our commanders, 
served also to increase the disgrace 


of defeat. 


It is to be hoped, that the naval 
triumphs of America are now at an 
end. Yet these first successes are to 
be lamented, because they tend to 
plunge her deeper into the contest, 
until she can no longer extricate her- 
self with honor. 

Since the commencement of the 
war, some negociations have taken 
place, and both parties have been 
anxious to prove, that their wishes 
were in favor of peace. We doubt 
much, however, if the disposition 
was sincere, unless on one side. The 
chief ground of complaint on the 
part of America, was already re- 
moved by the revocation of the 
orders in council. But she declared, 
that having taken up arms, she 
would not now lay them down, 
until every disputed point was set- 


tled according to her wish. The 
right of impressment formed the 


chief ‘remaining object of contro- 
versy. The Americans demanded, 
that a negociation might be entered 
into, for the purpose of concerting 
some plan, which might supersede 
the necessity of enforcing this right, 
To this the British government were 
willing to consent. But they de- 
manded, moreover, that the exercise 
of the right itself should in the mean 
time be suspended. This proposition 
seems plainly unreasonable. Britain 
is required, previously to the ar- 
rangement of this new plan, to ex- 
pose herself to all the evils which it 
alone is supposed capable of obvi- 
ating. America evidently cherishes 
the chimerical lope, that by perse- 
vering, she may induce Britain to 
purchase peace on her own terms. 
An indefinite prolongation is thus 
unhappily given to a contest equally 
injurious to both nations, and from 
which neither can hope to derive 
the smallest benefit. pp- 183-6. 
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MEMOIRS 
OF ALGERNON SYDNEY. 
BY GFORGE WILSON MEADLEY. 
WITH AN APPENDIX. 
LONDON: 
Cradock, 18153. 8vo. pp. 400. Pr. 
12s. Davison, Printer. 





Mk. M. dedicates his book to the 
Reverend Dr. Disney, the repre- 
sentative of Mr. Hollis of Cors- 
combe, to whom the literary world 
was formerly indebted for an eluci- 
dation of Algernon Sydney's cha- 
racter and writings. The present 
work, he adds, has, in some mea- 
sure, originated under the auspices 
of Dr. D., the author having passed 
a considerable time at the house of 
the latter, and received essential 
advantage from access to his libra- 
ry. Mr. M. makes in his preface 
the following remarks on the task 
of writing the present life. 
Although the name of Algernon 
Syduey has been long distinguished 
in the annals of his country, and his 
conduct held out to ingenuous youth, 
as an example of pure and disioterest- 
ed patriotism, his personal history 
has been hitherto comparatively little 
known. The meagre detail of Col- 
lins, who frst attempted to supply 
the neglect of contemporary writers, 
in his Memoirs of the Sydneys, pre- 
fixed to a valuable collection of their 
Letters and Memorials, has been 
chiefly followed in every subsequent 
design: whilst the iiMeresting cor- 
respondence included in that publica- 
tion, and other documents of a similar 
description, which have been for years 
before the public, furnish materials for 
a much more finished work. It is true, 
indeed, that such direct authorities 
are confined to a few short, though 
interesting periods: and that the re- 
mainder of Sydney’s life must be 
traced through the scanty sources 
atiorded by collateral records. But 
still enough remains to reward the 
search of the diligent inquirer, as, 
except in a few leading transactions, 
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his sentiments, and conduct have 
been hitherto imperfectly developed. 
An enlarged view of his life and cha- 
racter has, therefore, long been want- 
ing, to remove the prejudices of 
the ignorant, and to strengthen 
the attachment of more generous 
minds. 

In attempting to supply this ob- 
vious desideratum in our nativnal 
literature, the present writer has 
spared no pains in his inquiries after 
new and important facts. And, not- 
withstanding many disappointments, 
he trusts that some curious and in- 
teresting information will be found to 
have rewarded his research. If, in- 
deed, he had fortunately succeeded in 
recovering Sydney’s letters to his 
uncle, the Earl of Northumberland, 
or those successively addressed to Sir 
John and Sir William Temple, he 
might have done greater justice to 
his theme. But, whilst every atten- 
tion was paid to his inquiries, by the 
noble families in whose possession 
there seemed the pees, eneney 
of their being still preserved, no traces 
of these letters could be found. 

The writer’s access to manuscript 
authorities has, consequently, been 
confined to a few documents which 
still remain at Penshurst, unnoticed or 
misquoted by Collins, and to such as, 
being deposited in the public offices, 
are now, for the first time, presented 
tothe world. But he has endeavour- 
ed to supply the defect of original in- 
formation, by a careful search after 
all that is contained in the Histories, 
or even in the Journals of the times. 
And. he has negiected no means of 
procuring either facts or illustrations, 
which might tend to the improvement 
of his work; ever remembering the 
chief duty ef a biographer, to trace the 
progress of his hero, through sur- 
rounding circumstances, and not too 
minutely to detail the story of his 
age.— pp. iX-xil. 

The topics of chief novelty in 
this biographical sketch are those 
which relate to the early part of 
Algernon Sydney's life, his latter 
years belonging, in some measure, 
to the History of England. He was 
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the second son of the Earl of Lei- 
cester, and was born in 1622. He 
was carefully instructed in classical 
literature, and possessed the other 
advantages of a liberal education. 
The outset of his career was in the 
army, his father baving procured 
for him a troop of horse among the 
forces serving in Ireland. Here, in 
active exertions against the rebels, 
he gave proof of that extraordinary 
spirit avd resolution which never 
failed to characterize him through- 
out life. Lord Leicester was a well- 
wisher during the civil wars to the 
cause of Charles, but having dif- 
fereuces with the king’s favorite 
counsellors, he withdrew from ac- 
tive business and awaited the event 
of the storm in the retirement of 
domestic life. His son, on the 
other hand, took a decided port 
with the people, a cause to which 
he ever atiter adhered. He soon 
obtained the rank of Jieutenant- 
colonel in the parliamentary army, 
and distinguished himself in the 
battle of Marston Moor, where be 
was severely wounded. Though 
thus ardent for the assertion of free- 
dom, he declined (p. 31, 32.) to 
sit in judgment on his sovereign ; 
and on Cromwell’s subsequent usur- 
pation in 163, he was not back- 
ward in expressing a decided disap- 
probation of the Protector’s con- 
duct. Retiring soon after to Hol- 
land, he cultivated an intimacy 
with the celebrated De Wit, and oc- 
cupied a portion of his leisure in 
studying the principles of govern- 
ment. After Cromwell's death, 
Sydney resumed his seat in the 
House of Commons, and was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners 
for mediating, in conjunction with 
Holland, a peace between the kings 
of Deiat and Sweden. The 
Restoration taking place soon after, 
Sydney did not account it safe to 
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return to England, but repaired to 
Rome, a place where political in- 
trigue, as far as regarded England 
at least, was wholly out of the 
question. The zvanagement of bis 
affairs in England was in the mean 
time entrusted to Sir John ‘Temple, 
the father of Sir William. Sydney 
had offended his own father, Lord 
Leicester, on various occasions, by 
his impetuous temper, and stood in 
need of all the good ottices ofa 
discreet friend, like Sir John Tem- 
ple. The ministers of Charles evi- 
dently considered Sydney (p 151.) 
as a dangerous person, and it was not 
till 1077 that leave was given him 
to come over to England on family 
affairs. He arrived in time to see 
his father, who died in the same 
year at the age of 82. When on 
the spot, Syduey was of too active 
and decided a character to confine 
his attention to private affairs, and 
made an attempt to get into parlia- 
ment for the borough of Guildford 
on the popular interest, and parti- 
cularly with the support of Penn, 
the celebrated quaker. In this, 
however, he was unsuccessful, the 
court interest predominating; but 
he took, notwithstanding, an active 
share in the prosecutions for the 
Popish plot, and other proceedings 
of the popular party. It was as one 
of their leaders that he became an 
object of attention to Barillon, the 
intriguing ambassador of Louis 
XIV. who asserts that he made 
him two payments, each of 500 
guineas; a circumstance first com- 
municated to the public by the pub- 
lication of Barillon’s letters by Sir 
John Dalrymple. Of all the pay- 
ments enumerated by that ambassa- 
dor, this has caused the greatest 
surprise ; Sydney being personally 
indifferent to money, and, as was 
thought, of too stern republicanism 
to accept, in any shape, the wages 
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of a despotic monarch. ‘There can 
be little doubt that the use he made 
of the money, if he actually re- 
ceived it, was to promote the views 
of the popular party, who at that 
time carried on a very serious 
struggle with the court. Mr. Mead- 
ley denies that Sydney was inti- 
mately connected with Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and adds (p. 225.) that he 
took a more active part in the de- 
liberations of the party after his 
lordship’s death. He fell at last a 
victim, as is well known, to the 
accusations consequent on the dis- 
covery of the Rye house plot. His 
judge was the inhuman Jeffreys, to 
whom it was in vain to urge either 
law or reason. Sydney acquitted 
himself at his trial, not only with 
great ability, but with a command 
of temper which his friends did not 
expect. 


His trial had lasted from ten o’clock 
in the morning till six at night, and 
during the whole time, notwithstand- 
ing the rudeness to which he was ex- 
posed, he steadily maintained his 
temper, frequently smiled at the con- 
duct of his persecutors, and, even 
after his conviction, appeared indiffe- 
rent to his fate. 

On the 25th of November he pre- 
sented, through Lord Halifax, a very 
manly petition to the king, recapitu- 
lating the irregular proceedings, which 
had led to his conviction, and pray- 
ing for an audience of his majesty, 
whose honor and interest were so 
much concerned to preserve him from 
oppression. But the Duke of York, 
whose interest was again predominant 
in the council, seems to have been 
determined on his fate; and Jefferies, 
in his furious way, declared, that 
either Sydney or himself must die. 
The prayer of his petition was, in con- 
sequence, refused, and he was re- 
ferred to the very judges of whom he 
had complained. 

When, therefore, on the 26th, he 
was brought up for sentence, and 
asked what he had to say in bar of 
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judgment, Sydney boldly alleged the 
irregular conduct of his -prosecutors, 
the defect of evidence, and the gross 
injustice of the court. But he was 
again repeatedly interrupted, and 
every objection, whether of law or 
fact, which he produced, every reason 
on which he applied for a new trial, 
were peremptorily over-ruled, When 
he was insisting on the rejection of 
his specia! plea, Judge Wythens, who 
seemed to be drunk, gave him the 
lie; on which he calmly observed, 
that “ having lived above threescore 
years, he had never received or de- 
served such language, having never 
asserted any thing that was false.” 
Finding all that he had stated in arrest 
of judgment thus violently overborne 
by his judges, he said aloud, “ I must 
appeal to God and the world, I am 
not heard.”—pp. 266, 7, 8, 9. 


The interval between his sentence 
and execution was employed by 
Sydney in ‘drawing up an appeal to 
posterity on the injustice of his 
fate. He consigned it to the care 
of his servant, and it has fortunate- 
ly been preserved. 


He ascended the scaffold with a 
firm, undaunted mien, worthy of the 
man, who set up Marcus Brutus for 
his model. He gave a paper, con- 
taining a manly vindication of his in- 
nocence, to the sheriffs, observin 
that, “ he had made his peace wi 
God, and had nothing more to say to 
men :” but he declined either reading, 
or having it read to the multitude, and 
offered to tear it, if it was not re- 
ceived. He then pulled off his hat, 
coat, and doublet, saying that “ he 
was ready to die, and would give 
them no further trouble.” He then 
kneeled down, and, after a solemn 

ause of a few moments, calmly laid 
bis head upon the block. Bein 
asked by the executioner if he shoul 
rise again, he replied intrepidly, “ not 
till the general resurrection ;—strike 
on.” The executioner obeyed the 
mandate, and severed his head from 
his body at a blow. 

His remains, being placed in a 
coffin, were immediately restored te 
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his friends; and, on the following day, 
interred with his ancestors at Pens- 
burst. They have since been removed 
into a small stone coffin, and placed 
in front of the family vault, with this 
brief inscription on a brass plate. 
Here lyeth the budy of the 
Hono: Algernon Sidney, Esq. 
second son of ye 
Right Hono. ye Earle of Leicester, 
who departed this life 
on the 7th day of December, 
in the 6ist year of his age. 
Annoque Dom. 1683. 
pp 276, 7. 
Mr. M. concludes the book with 
a sketch of the character, aud some 
observations on the writings of this 
distinguished martyr to republican 
feelings. 
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THE ROLLIAD, 

In Two Parts ; 
PROBATIONARY ODES 
For the Laureatship ; 
AND POLITICAL ECLOGUES 
AND MISCELLANIES: 
With Criticisms and Illustrations. 
Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged by 
the Original Authors. 

The Twenty-Second Edition. 
LONDON: 

Ridgway, 1812. Svo. pp. 535. 
Pr. 16s. 

Gosnell, Printer. 


Tue Advertisement annexed is the 
most recent that has been issued 
by the Editors of this witty mis- 
cellany. 


Advertisement to the Fourth Edition. 

Three very large impressions of the 
following work being already sold, 
and the demand for it daily increasing, 
it is now a fourth time submicted to 
the Public, revised and corrected from 
the many literal errors, which, with 
every precaution, will too often deform 
a first edition; especially when cir- 
cumstances render an early publica- 
tion necessary. 

In the present edition some few 
alterations have been made, but none 


of any considerable magnitude; ex- 
cept that the Appendix of Miscellane- 
ous Pieces is here suppressed. This 
has been done, in some degree, for 
the conveniency of binding this first 
part of the Criticisms on THe Rot- 
L1aD with the second; but more, in- 
deed, in consequence of a design, 
which we at present entertain, of 
printing most of those pieces with 
other productions of the same Authors 
in one octavo volume, under the title 
of Potitican MIscELLaNiEs. 

As the bulk and matter of the book 
are thus diminished, the price also is 
proportionally reduced. Where tue 
Criticisms seem to require any elu- 
cidation from the contents of the 
former Appendix, extracts are now 
given at the bottom of the page in- 
stead of the references in our former 
Editions. 

This slight change we flatter our- 
selves will not be disapproved by the 
Public: and we hope, that they will 
not receive with a less degree of 
favor the intimation here given of 
the Miscellaneous Volume, which 
will probably be published in the 
course of the ensuing winter. 


The Centents are thus stated: 


Criticisms on the Rolliad. Part the 
First—Ditto. Part the Second. 

PouiticaL Ecrocues. The Rose— 
The Lyars— Margaret Nicholson-Charles 
Jenkinson—Jekyll. 

ProsationaRY Opes. Preliminary 
Discourse—Thoughts on Ode Writing— 
Recommendatory ‘Testimonies — Ac- 
count of Mr. Warton’s Ascension— 
Laureat Election—Odes, by Sir C. Wray, 
Bart.—by Lord Mulgrave—by Sir Jo- 
seph Mawbey, Bart.—by Sir Richard 
Hill, Bart.—by Mr. Macpherson—by 
Mr. Mason—by the Attorney-General— 
by N. W. Wraxall, Esq.—by Sir G. P. 
Turner, Bart.—by M. A. Taylor, Esq.— 
by Major John Scott, M. P.—by Henry 
Dundas Esq.—by Dr. Joseph Warton— 
by Lord Mountmorres—by Lord’Thurlow 
—by Dr. Prettyman—by the Marquis 
of Graliiam—Second Ode by Lord Mount- 
morres—by Sir George Howard, K. B. 
—by Abp. Markham—Official Ode, by 
the Rev. Thomas Warton—Proclama- 
tion, &c.—Table of Instructions. 

PotiticaL Miscetzanies. Address 
to the Public—Ode Extraordinary, by 
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the Rev. W. Mason—The Statesmen; an 
Eclogue—- Rondeaus—Epigrams on the 
Immaculate Boy—The Deiavaliad—‘ his 
is the House that George built—Epi- 
grams by Sir Cecii Wray—Lord Gra- 
ham’s Diary—Fxtracts from the Secoud 
Volume of Lord Muigrave’s Essays on 
Eloquence—Anecdotes of Mr. Pitt— 
Letter from a New Member to his friend 
in the Country—The Political Receipt 
Book—Hints from Dr. Prettyman to 
the Premier's Porter— A Tale—Dialogue 
between a certain Personage and his 
Minister—Prettymaniana: Epigrams on 
the Rev. Dr. P--—’s Duplicity—Ditto, 
Foreign Epigrams—Advertisement Ex- 
traordinary— Vive le Scrutiny; Cross 
Gospel the First—Ditto, the Se. ond— 
Paragraph Office, Ivy Lane. Proclama- 
tion— Pitt and Pinetti, a Parallel—New 
Abstract from the Budget—Theatrical 
Intelligence Extraordimary—Tlie West- 
minster Guide, Part 1.—Ditto, Part If. 
——Inscription to the Memory of the late 
Margqnis of Rockingham—Epigrams on 
one Pigot— Billy Eden, or the Renegado 
Scout, a Ballat—Epigrams on Sir Elijah 
Impey refusing to resign his Gown as 
Chiet Justice of Bengal—Proclamation 
—Original Letter—A Congratulatory 
Ode—Ode to Sir Elijah Impey—Song— 
Master Billy's Budget. A new Song— 
Epigrams— Ministerial undoubted Facts 
—Jonrnal of the Right Hon. Henry Dun- 
das—Ineantation—Translations of Lord 
elgrave’s memorable Quotation. 

The Rolliad is admitted to be one 
of the liveliest of our political satires; 
but the work is too well known 
among general readers, to render a 
lengthened analysis of it necessary 
at this period; and our duty, as 
strict impartialists, will not often 
permit us to speed the direction of 
personal raillery, and to aid its 
force, by lending to it the implied 
authority of our censorial selection. 
From the Political Miscellanies we 
give an amusing tale. 

A TALE. 
At Brookers's once, it so fe.) out, 
The box was push'd with glee about ; 
With mirth reciprocal inflan’d, 
°T was said ‘hey rather play’d than gam’d; 
A general impulse throngh them ran, 
And seem'd to actnate every man: 
But as ali humau pleasures tend, 
At some sad moment to an end, 


The hour at last approach'd, when, !o! 

*T was time for every one to go. 

Now for the first time it was seen, 

A certain sum unown'd had been ; 

To no man’s spot directly fixt, 

Kut placed ambiguously betwixt: 

So doubtfully indeed it lay, 

That none with confidence could say, 

* This cash is mine—I‘m certain on't;—” 

Bat most declin’d with—* Sir I won't— 

“ LT can’t in conscience urge a right 

** To what L am not certain quite.” 

’s Duke, who wish’d to put 

An end to this poiite dispute, 

Whose generous nature yearn’d to see 

The smallest seeds of enmity, 

Arose and said—* This cash is mine ; 

“ For being ask'd to-day to dine, 

** You see I’m furbelow’d and tine, 

‘‘ With full-made sleeves. and peudent 
lace ; 

“ Rely on’t, this was just the case, 

“* That when by chance my arm I mov'd, 

“* The money from me then | shov’d ; 

* ‘This cleariy shows how it was shifted.” 

Thus said, the rhino then he lifted.— 

“ Hold, hold, my Lord,” says thought- 
less HARE, 

Who never made his purse his care ; 

A man who thought that money’s use 

Was real comfort to produce, 

And all the pleasures scorn’d to know 

Which from its snug enjoyments flow ; 

Such as still charm their gladden’d eyes, 

Who feel the bliss of avarice— 

* Hold, hold, my Lord, how is it known 

This cash is certainly your own? 

We cach might urge as good a plea, 

Or WyxpHAM, CrAUFURD, SMITH, 

or me; 

But we, though less it were to blame, 

Disdain’d so pitiful a claim ; 

Then here let me be arbitrator— 

I vote the money to the waiter.” 

Thus oft will generous folly think : 

But prudence parts not so with chink. 

On this occasion so it was, 

For gravely thus my Lord Duke says: 

* Consider, Sir, how large the sum, 

Yo full eight guineas it will come : 

Shall I, for your quaint verbal play, 

Consign a whole estate away ? 

Unjust, ridiculous, absurd! 

I will not do it, on my word; 

Yet rather than let tools deride, 

I give my fiat to divide ; 

So ‘twixt the waiter and myself, 

Place equal portions of the pelf: 

Thus eighty shillings give to Ra.pu, 

“ To ————’s Duke the other half.” 

Hare and the rest (unthinking crowd !) 

At this decision laugh’d aloud : 
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* Sneer if you like,” exclaim’d the Duke, 
Then to himself his portion took ; 

And, spite of ail the witless rakes, 

The Peer and Porter part the stakes. 


The mutual candor of contend- 
ing factions is not ijl pourtrayed in 
the subsequeut article. 


MINISTERIAL UNDOUBTED 
FACTS 


“ And whoever believeth not all this shall be 
damned.” St. ATHANASIUS. 
Tue Members of Opposition are all 
ms pour—yer the poor ones are 
wholly marntuined by the rich. 
Notwithstanding the above is their 


only support—y et their only means of 


living arises ut the gaming-tuble. 

Though these poor dogs win so 
much at Brookes’s—yet the Members 
of Brooxkes’s are all equally indivent. 

Opposition cannot raise a shilling 
—YET they maintain an army of scrib- 
blers, merely to injure an immaculate 
Minister, whom it is not in their power 
to hurt. 

They are too contemptible and in- 
famous to obtain a moment’s atien- 
tion from any gentleman or man of 
sense, and the people at large huld 
them in general detestation—yer the 
gentlemen and men of sense, who con- 
duct the Ministerial papers, are daily 
employed to attuck ihese infimous 
wreiches, and in endeavouring to con- 
vince people who ure already all of one 
mind. 

Their characters are so notorious 
that no’ person can be found w give 
them credit for a shilling—vyet they 
are constantly running in debt with 
thei: tradesmen. 

They are obliged to spunge for a 
dinner, or else must go without—yer 
they indulge themse'ves in every species 
of debauchery and dissipation. 

Their prose is as devoid of argu- 
ment as their verse is of wit—yer 
whole troops of Ministerial writers are 
daily employed in answering the. one 
and critivising the other. 

Their speeches are Jaughed at and 
despised by the whole vation—yer 
these laughable and despicable speeches 
were so artfully framed, as alone to 
raise a clamor that destroyed the wisest 
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of all possible plans, Tut Inisu PRoro- 
SITIONS. 

They have traitorously raised a 
flame in Int ranp—yet the Lursu are 
too enlightened to atiend to ihe bark- 
ings of « degraded fuction. 

Their Routraps aud Ones are stark 
nonsense—yet the sale has been so ex- 
tensive us to have new clothed the whole 
BLUE AND BUFF GANG. 

They are possessed of palaces pur- 
chased out of the public plunder—yvyer 
they huve not a hoie to hide their heads 
wm. 

The infernal arts of this accursed 
faction, and not his measures, have 
rendered Mr. Pitt unpopular—y et is 
Mr. Pitt much more popular than ever. 

In short, OpposiTion ure the most 
unpopular, popular ; poor, rech; art- 
less, artful; incapable, capable ; sense- 
less, sensible; neglecttul, industrious ; 
witless, witty ; starving, pampered ; 
lazy, indefa!igable; extravagant, pe- 
nurious ; bold, timid ; hypocritical, 
unguarded ; set of designing, blunder- 
ing; low-minded, high-minded; dis- 
honest, honest; knaves, as were ever 
honored with the notice of the mi- 
NISTERIAL NEWSPAPERS. pp. 511— 
513. 

The authors of these humorous 
effusions are not mentioned; but if 
their respective productions are not 
precisely ascertained, those who 
are blessed with an insight into the 
arcana of literature, might easily 
impart the names of the principal 
coutributors to the Rolliad. As 
most, if not ail, of this band of con- 
federated wits may be now removed 
from our “ visible diurnal sphere,” 
toa state of existence where sub- 
lunary politics must “ cease from 
troubling ” their repose, the names 
of these talented writers will perhaps 
adorn some future edition of their 
collected works. The Westminster 
Guide, and some miuor pieces, were 
published several years back in the 
posthumous works of General Bur- 
GOYNE. 
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RELATIVE TO A 
TOUR ON THE CONTINENT, 
UNDERTAKEN AT THE REQUEST OF 
THE COMMITTEE 
OF THE 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
ln the Year 1812. 
BY THE 
Rev. Cu. Fr. A.STEINKOPFF, M.A. 
Minister of the German Lutheran 
Church in the Savoy, and Foreign 
Secretary to the said Society. 
LONDON: 
Hatchard, 1813. 8vo. pp. 106. 
Pr. 3s. 6d. 
Gosnell, Drinter. 





Tuese letters are addressed to the 
Riv. Joun Owen, of Fulham, 
and the Rev. Jos. HuGHEs, of 
Battersea. ‘Their contents are al- 
most wholly relative to the diffu- 
sion of the Scriptures on the Con- 
tinent; as the object of the Tour- 
ist was to discover where those 
wauts are felt which it is the design 
of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society to supply. ‘The author has 
published this account of his jour- 
ney to counteract the effects of 
erroneous reports which have been 
circulated concerning it. 

Iu very many places the poor 
were found almost destitute of the 
Bible. Ousuch occasions, either 
Bibles were given to respectable 
clergymen jn the neighbourhood 
for distribution, or money for the 
purchase of them. We present a 
short extract from a letter dated 
at Helsiwburg: 

From Altona I proceeded through 
Zell, Hanover, Gottingen, Coburz, 
Bamberg, end Erlangen, to Nurem- 
berg. ‘The three first of these towns 
formerly belonged to the Hanoverian 
dominions, but now form part of the 
kinedom of Westphalia. Many me- 
lancholy reflections crowded into my 


prosperity with their present impo- 
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verished state. In Hanover I visited 
aun aged and highly respectable gentle- 
man, and inquired of him how the 
people were supplied with the Scrip- 
tures. “ Formerly,” said he, “ well; 
they were cheap; few families (com- 
paratively speaking) were without 
them. Those who needed them were 
supplied out of the ecclesiastical funds; 
and if these did not suffice, we had 
only to apply to a parental govern- 
ment, and the deficiency was made 
up. But now, things wear quite a 
different aspect. Distress and pover- 
ty are increasing. Many can scarcely 
satisfy the cries of their children for 
the bread that perishes; the property 
of the church is partly gone; several 
villages have lately suffered much 
from fire: all these circumstances oc- 
casion a great want of the Scriptures, 
especially among young people.” Sie 
milar language was held by one of the 
principal clergymen of Gottingen. 
Upon my offering to each of them 
500 Bibles, as a present to their poor, 
their countenances brightened ; they 
embraced me; they blessed the So- 
ciety, whose instrument I was; and 
promised to solicit their friends to 
unite with them in so good and bene- 
volent a cause, and to cunsider the 
money arising from the cheap sale 
of part of the Bibles, a small capital, 
which they would increase by their 
own contributions, and put to the best 
account, pp. 33-35. 


We add a brief account of the 
efforts and present state of the 
Canstein Bible Institution. 


I felt a peculiar interest in visiting 
the depository of the Canstein Bible 
Institution, which in the course of a 
century has printed nearly three mil- 
lions of German Bibles and Testa- 
ments. Its benevolent design is, by 
selling the Scriptures at a low rate, to 
enable the poor to purchase them. 
And indeed trom this cheap depository 
of the oracles of truth, many thou- 
sands of my poor countrymen, not 
ouly in Germany, but also in Prus- 
sia, Poland, Switzerland, the Russian 
Empire, and even in America, have 
been most liberally supplied. But 
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while I bear this willing testimony to 
the excellence and usefulness of this 
Institution, let it be recollected, that 
(not to mention the constant loss of 
copies by their very use and a variety 
of accidents,) upwards of thirty mil- 
lions of people speak the German 
language; that the Canstein Bibles, 
cheap as they are in Halle, become 
proportionably dear when sent to great 
distances ; that they cannot be intro- 
duced into several states and provinces 
without paying very high duties; and 
that the ruinous effects of a long-pro- 
tracted war are such as to disable 
many of the poor from paying any 
thing at all. Dr, Knapp, who is inti- 
mately acquainted with all the con- 
cerns of this Institution, stated, that 
even in Halle itself and its immediate 
vicinity, many of the poor would be 
found destitute of the Scriptures ; and 
expressed a wish, that some benevo- 
lent persons would unite to purchase 
a number of Canstein Bibles for gra- 
tuitous distribution, offering himself, 
with some friends, to form a Bible 
Committee, that it might be done in 
the most judicious and effectual man- 
ner. In addition to this, let it be 
observed, that in the course of this 
summer, (1812,) the Northern Union 
was formed in Saxony, the members 
ot which, having publicly avowed the 
want of the Scriptures in several parts 
of Saxony, huve pledged themselves to 
remedy this evil as far as lies in their 
power; but their means are small. 
I therefore left Dr. Knapp and his 
friends the sum of 501. to enable them 
immediately to commence the distri- 
bution which he himself had desired : 
and also purchased several thousand 
Canstein Bibles and Testaments for 
dispersion in different parts of Saxony, 
Brandenburg, and Hanover. 

pp- 84-86. 
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OR 
POETICAL HOPS, STEPS, AND JUMPS 
OF A DOZEN POPULAR BARDS, 
For the Obtainment of the Situation 


OF POET LAUREAT. 
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WITH A PREFACE, 


SHEWING HOW THEY CAME INTO THE 
HANDS OF THE EDITOR, 
HUMPHREY HEDGEHOG, Ese. 

“ On tiptoe gaping, lo! I stand, 
“To hear the new-made Laureat of the 
Land!” 
LONDON: 
Johnston, 1813. 8vo. pp. 108. 
Pr. 5s. 6d. 
Hamblin and Seyfang, Printers. 





T'we Authors here introduced as 
competitors for the laurel, are, PE- 
TER PiINnDAR, Lorp Byron, Dr. 
Bussy, WorDswoRTH, Scort, 
Lewis, CRABBE, SOUTHEY, 
CAMPBELL, WHARTON, Moors, 
and CoLMAN. A part of the ninth 
ode will form a tolerable test of 
the editor’s imitative faculty : 


SPECIMEN THE NINTH. 





Oh! once the harp of Innisfail 
Was strung full high to notes of gladuess ; 
But yet it often told a tale 
Of more prevailing sadness. 
CAMPBELL’S O'CONNOR'S CHILD. 





I. 
Att hail to thee, emerald Isle! 
Thou land where the shamrock is che- 
rished !— 
I grieve that the joy-speaking smile 
Which play’d round each feature is 
perisi’d! 
Bleak was the night, and fall of woe, 
When Erin’s genius, sad and slow, 
Along Loch Lomond’s marshy shore 
Linger’d her gloomy plaint to pour: ' 
Her harp was broken and unstrung, 
But suited well the strain she sung ; 
Her bosom heav'd with constant sighs, 
And frequent tears had quench’d her eyes; 
She look’d affliction’s way-worn child ; 
Her tones were measureless and wild, 
When with weak hand she woke the lay, 
Which told of periods pass’d away. 


She sung of Erin brave and free, 

The home of hospitality ; 

Embodied in th’ expressive strain, 
The stranger’s welcome flow’d again: 
Wide o'er the lake her notes she threw, 
And fleeted days recall’d anew ; 

The echees paus'd to hear the sound, 
Then gave it to the valley round, 
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All else was still, around, above, 
And nature seem d the lay to iove: 
The peasa.t as to toii he sped, 
Listen d, and fang tus aching head; 
The plorghman check'd tis wassy share, 
And turi’d his thoaghts to o.her care; 
The terdsman left tis nerds to stray, 
Won by the meianchoty tay. 
iii, 

The Goddess sw »pt the strings more wild, 

But pot a note she show'd of giadness: 
She was “atlliciion’s way-worn cluid,” 

And ali her netes were sadness. 
Of crambied wall, and mould ring tower,— 
Of battie bray, acd fesiive hour, — 
Of harping sires, woo sweetly bient 
Their stra.ns with Gothic merriment, 
And won each heart and fix'd each eye, 
By power of magic minstrelsy,— 
She harp'd, and wild on fauey’s blast, 
Skimard o’er the vision of the past ; 
Now switt, now slow, lier fingers move, 
As the theme wakes lier grief or love ; 
The mountains caught the fail and swell, 
And lent aad lost it in the dell. 

pp- 72-75. 





GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES 
IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT: 
Describing the principal places in Ju- 
dea, and those visited by St. Paul; 
and warrating many of the most 
important Occurrences recorded 
in the evangelical Listories: 
with Maps, and a brief 
Account of the principal 
religous Sects among 
Maukind: designed 


1 See Mat. iii. 13, &c. 


Mark i. 9—11. 


Butler’s Geographical Exercises, &c. 


for the use of 
young Ladies. 

BY W:LL{AM BUTLER, 
Teacher of Writung, Arithmetic, and 
Geography in Ladies’ schools. 
LONDON: 

Harris. 1813. 8vo. pp. 246. Pr. 3s. 
Couchman, Printer. 

Tue Science of Geography has 
lately received improvements, of 
which our ancestors did not think 
it susceptible. The exertions of 
Man having explored every habit- 
able, and discovered even the un- 
inhabitable, part of the world, have 
been employed in examining the 
ancient regions of the earth with 
accuracy and precision. Hence the 
correct systems of elementary Geo- 
graphy, which are frequently pro- 
duced. Among these we consider 
the work under our consideration 
as important to those, who wish to 
attain a competent kuowledge of 
Sacred History. It consists of 
Exercises in the New Testament, 
and of a copious Geographical In- 
dex. Of the former the follow- 

ing is a specimen: 

No. 6. River Jonpan—What emi- 
nent personage was baptized in this 
river?’ by whom? what extraordinary 
sight appeared when he ascended out 
of the water?* what declaration of 


Luke iii. 21—-23. The Jewish bap- 


tism was performed by dipping the whole body; by a descent into the water; an 


ascent out ofit; anda burial in it. 


Coloss. ii. 12. 


See Acts vili. 38, 39. 
Motives of convenience, arising from a regard to climate ; and 


Rom. vi. 3, 4. and 


of propriety, from a regard to health, suggested aspersion, instead of immersion, 


in the rite of baptism. 


Washing and bathing were enforced as religious ceremonies necessary for purifica- 


tion on every solemn occasion. 


The Jews had not, however, any formal bap’ism 


of their offspring, but they made a point of baptising all gentiles converted to the 


Jewish faith. 


A proselyte, without being baptised, could not partake of the pass- 


over; neither had his children, even by a mother descended from Abraham, the 


privileges of Jews. 


Jolin’s baptism was intended to purify and prepare those who received it for a 
new plan of life, under the approaching reign of the Messiah, announced Matt. iii. 


11, iz. Compare Luke i. 16. 


* Compare Luke ix, 29, 35, and John xii. 28. 























Butler’s Geographical Evercises, §c. 


divine regard was then given to him?! 
what was his age at the time of his 
baptism ?? which of Christ’s disciples 
first became acquainted with him-on 
the banks of this river?3 

[Who was healed of a leprosy by 
immersion in the Jordan ?+ what num- 
ber of times did he wash himself to 
effect the cure? by whose orders? 
what was the name of the prophet’s 
domestic? how was he punished for 
his deception and cupidity? who di- 
vided the waters of the Jurdan? and 
crossed over on dry ground?’ what 
miraculous event occurred shortly 
after the first separation of the water? 
who divided the Jordan a second time 
and went over? near what city did he 
heal a rivulet of impure water? at 
what place did some wicked childrea 
ridicule this holy man? how were they 
punished? near what famous city was 
Bethel situated?’ wnat other person, 
besides Elijah, was removed to ano- 
ther world, without a regular termina- 
tion of his lite by natural dissolution ?7 
what may be learut from those miracu- 
lous translations ?> pp. 12, 13. 


We subjoin an article in the In- 
dex : 


Crerer, an island now called Can- 
dia, in the Mediierranean. Paul sent 
Titus his beloved disciple to Crete ; 
and, in an Epistle to him, charges 
him to rebuke the peopie severely 
and in sirong terms, to prevent their 
adherence tu Jewish faubies, human 
ordiaances, and legal observances: 
for, as he adds, the Cretans, as one 
of their own prophets (or poets) wit- 
nesses, are “ always liars, evil beasts, 
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slow bellies ;"—bellies which take a 
long time in being filled; a most 
disgusting description! Polybius re- 
presents them as disgraced by piracy, 
robbery, and almost every crime. 
Being surrounded by the sea, the in- 
habitants of Crete were excellent sai- 
lors; they were also famous for ar- 
chery, which they practised from 
infancy. But the glory of Crete was 
Minus the legislator, son of Jupiter 
and Europa, who established himself 
at Gnossus, the ancient capital of the 
island. Near this famous city was 
the labyrinth and the Minotaur. Jupi- 
ter was educated in a cave on Mount 
Ida, in Crete. 

The Cretan poet whom the apostle 
quotes, is Epimenides, who lived about 
500 years B.C. He was reckoned 
one of the seven wise mev, by those 
who excluded Periander trom that 
number. After death he was revered 
as a god, and greatly honored by the 
Athenians, to whom he had given 
many good and useful counsels. Epi- 
menides was contemporary with So- 
lon, another of the seven Grecian 
sages. pp. 148,149, 


Mr. Butler has added “a Brief 
Exposition of the Religious Tenets 
maintaine® by the principal Chris- 
tian Sects ; Including a short Ac- 
count of Atheism, Paganism, Ju- 
daism, Mahometanisim, and Chris- 
tianity.” This is chiefly abridged 
from Mr. Evans and Mr. Bet- 
LAMY, and will be appreciated by 
the following account of Calvi- 
nists : 


t It is observable, that all the three voices from heaven, by which God bore 
witness to Carist, were pronounced while lie was praying, or very quickly after it. 
Compare Lute ix. 29, 35, and John xii. 28. 


* Frequent still 


* Entreat the Sov'reign ear of boundless love. 

“ Pray'r has ascending wings waich soar to heav’n, 

“ Like that vast ladder, by the patriarch kenn’d 

“In visionary dream, with a.ge!s throng’d,' 

“ Pray'r opes communion free, from needy man 

“ To bouaty’s God, and brings his blessings down.” * 
2 Compare Num. iv. 3,47, and 1 Ciron, xxiii, 3, with Luke iii. 23. 


> See Joha 1, 28, 57—42. 
ee 2 Kings in. 8, xe. 
ee Heb. ai, 5, and Gen. vy. 24. 


°§ 
7s 


1 See Gen. xxviii. 12, 


+ See 2 Kings v. 9, &c. 


© See Exer. on the Globes, 5th edit. art. Ursa Major. 
® See Arith. Quest. 5th edit. art. Elijah, 


2 See No. 17. 
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CaLvinists were so denominated 
from John Calvin, one of the refor- 
mers. He taught that God predes- 
tinated a certain number to eternal 
life before the foundation of the 
world, indenendent of any merit in 
themselves ; and that his grace forces 
them to accept the terms of salvation 
by Christ. The rest of mankind who 
were not thus elected, were ordained 
to dishonor and wrath for their sins, 
to satisfy his offended justice. 

The principal tenets uf Calvinism, 
since the synod of Dort, have been 
called the five points ; namely, Pre- 
destination, original sin, particular re- 
demption, irresistible grace, and the 

erseverauce of the saints. But these 

ve points, it has been observed, are 
properly resolved into two; namely, 
predestination and original, sin.—The 
most prominent feature of Calvinism 
is, therefore, the election of some, and 
reprobation of others, from all eternity. 

Some, who are called moderate Cal- 
vinists, have maintained that God was 
always asa tender father, reconciled 
to man; but that man, who loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because his deeds 
were evil, was not reconciled to God: 
and in proof of this they quote 2 Cor. 
v. 18, 20. 

Calvin condemned the doctrines 
and practices of the church of Rome, 
respecting the invocation of saints, 
the worship of images, purgatory, con- 
fession, and prayers for the dead. 

pp. 207, 208. 


Two neat and correct Maps 
accompany and illustrate the work. 








THE WIFE AND THE LOVER. 
A NOVEL, 
BY MISS HOLCROPT. 
IN THREE VOLUMES. 
LONDON: 
Colburn, 1813. 12mo., Pr. 18s. 
Clarke, Printer. 


Tue title of this work is well cal- 
culated to attract the curiosity of 
its readers, and the story takes its 


Miss Holcroft’s Vife and Lover ; a Novel. 


rise and progress from the conduct 
of a most interesting season of 
human life. Sir Edward Harcourt, 
a young baronet, who has just 
emerged from a state of minority 
into the age of legal manhood, and 
the uncontrolled direction of his 
affluent fortunes, is on the point of 
marriage with Miss Cecilia Fitzal- 
lard, a young lady of respectable 
birth, though of moderate fortune, 
whose experience had not yet ex- 
tended beyond seventeen summers. 
Her beauty, understanding, virtues, 
and accomplishments, are such as 
we generally expect in the heroine 
of a novel; but her character is 
blemished with an unfortunate sensi- 
bility to offence, and a propensity 
to aggravate any cause of resent- 
ment, that she conceived to have 
been intentionally offered. The 
Earl of Fanshaw, Sir Edward’s late 
guardian, is united to a lady who 
possesses the reputation of a con- 
firmed wit ; and the worthy quali- 
ties of this couple deservedly re- 
tain the friendship of Sir Edward, 
when his interests no longer requi- 
red the protection of his guardian’s 
authority. Cecilia makes a few 
luckless attempts to emulate the 
wit and manner of Lady Fanshaw ; 
aud that lady therefore indulges in 
some well-meant strictures on this 
foible, in a company where Miss 
Fitzallard was not present. The 
tale is conveyed to Cecilia with 
circumstances of exaggeration ; and 
the young lady, kindling into anger 
at the report, denies the gift of her 
hand, unless Sir Edward will pre- 
viously forgo all connexien with 
a family, whose virtues he could 
not» but esteem. Lady Fanshaw 
addresses a letter of conciliation to 
her young friend, who remains im- 
placable; and stubbornly resists 
both the overtures of Lady Fan- 
shaw, and the urgent expostulations 














Holcroft’s Wife and Lover; A Novel. 


of her own lover. As he persists 
in his resolution, though not with- 
out emotion at the threatened sa- 
crifice, his mistress, encouraged 
and even incited by a weak and 
too indulgent aunt, at length 
breaks off the engagement. The 
sentiments of Cecilia towards her 
lover are described as not exciting 
a stronger interest in her bosom 
than that of friendship and esteem ; 
but the passion of Sir Edward 
Harcourt is too fervent and too 
deeply fixed to be susceptible of 
change or decline. Although un- 
der very different circumstances, his 
character is drawn with features 
that are allied to Richardson's de- 
lineation of Sir Charles Grandison ; 
but it has not that air of romantic 
stateliness, which invests the theo- 
retical perfection of the archetype, 
and which suspends the opening 
faculties of the juvenile reader 
between the impression of awe and 
the feeling of attachment. Gran- 


dison is the finished gentleman of 


a period when the character em- 
braced a greater variety of requi- 
sites than the free and chequered 
assemblies of modern times exact 
from the aspirant to that distine- 
tion; but the lineaments of the 
Christian aud the philanthropist 
prevail in the portrait of Sir Ed- 
ward Harcourt. Sir Edward adopts 
the resolution of * passing some 
years abroad, in the hope of miti- 
gating his anguish,if he could not en- 
tirely remove it. Cecilia now inclines 
to the vows of Count Falkenstein, 
a hero with every endowment to 
deserve the affection he had won, 
aud the favorite of a German 
prince, from whom he had ob- 
tained leave to travel. Soon after 
their marriage she loses her aunt, 
and, after her arrival in Germany, 
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her husband falls in a duel with a 
false friend, who had supplanted 
him during his absence in the favor 
of his prince. Sir Edward, who is 
journeying on the Continent, finds 
the opportunity of rendering some 
offices of kindness and courtesy 
to the widow of the Count, but 
she is prevented by motives of de- 
licacy, from accepting the renewal 
of his addresses. Sir Edward pur- 
sues his course, and Cecilia, find- 
ing herself friendless and in redu- 
ced circumstances, returns to Eng- 
land. Whatever asylum she choo- 
ses, the virtues and fame of Sir 
Edward Harcourt make their way 
into her retreat; and after numer- 
ous mortifications she concludes 
ou retiring to a monastery near 
Paris. In her way thither, accident 
leads Sir Edward to the same hotel ; 
and a casual rencounter gives occa- 
sion for the approval of his un- 
altered constancy, which is reward- 
ed by the acknowleged love of one 
who was now fully sensible of her 
own indiscretion and her lover's 
merit, and who again embraces 
the duties of a wife, under happier 
auspices. This brief abstract has 
not allowed us to point out the 
varied instances wherein the gener- 
osity, the self-devotement, the pri- 
mitive, aud almost apostolic, bene- 
volence of Sir Edward Harcourt, 
are illustrated in these volumes ; 
nor can we explore the channels 
through which the minor charac- 
ters are mingled with the stream of 
the narrative. But we should in 
justice observe, that they leave an 
ample range for curiosity, beyond 
the precincts of that partial ana- 
lysis to which we are unavoidably 
restricted, by the nature of our 
office and the number of our 
claunants. 
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FESCULAPIAN 
SECRETS REVEALED: 

Or, Friendly Hints «end Admonitions 
addressed to Gentlemen of the Medi- 
cal Profession, and the Public 
in General; 

Containing Maxims of indispensable 
consequence ; which, if atiended to, 
will effectually conduct the Prac- 
titioner, by the most simple 
and unerring method, to the 
highest Pinnacle of Fame, 
Honor, and Inde- 
pendence. 


By PETER MAC FLOGG’EM, Ese. 
M.D. F.R.S L.L.D, and A.s. 
Fellow and Honorary Associate of all 
the Medical Societies in London, 
&c. &c. 

Ridiculum acri 
Fortius ac melius plerumque secat res. 
Spectatum admissi risuim teneatis amici? 


Hor. 
LONDON: 
Chapple, 1813. 12mo. pp. 226. 
Pr. 6s. 


Flint, Printer. 


Tue designation of the work 
avows the view of its author, to 
divulge those occasional abuses 
from which the science of medicine 
cannot be more effectually guard- 
ed, than any other trade or 
profession extant. It is mostly 
written, like Dean Swift's advice to 
servants, in a style of ironical ad- 
vice, which is intended to operate 
as a caution to the public; but the 
writer appears at times to forget 
(as perhaps the reader will do) that 
he is, or ought to be, in jest; and 
we consequently meet with a rather 
incongruous mixture of hollow 
praise and open invective. The 
extent of our literary jurisdiction 
does not qualify us to determine 
on the prevalence of the frauds 
here denounced ; but we doubt not 
that the liberal members of the 
profession will regard the endea- 
vour 


Esculapian Secrets Revealed. 


Pandere res alta terrA et caligine mersas, 


with as much cordiality as those 
whose interests or safety are most 
affected by such practices. From 
the variety of subjects discussed by 
Mr. M‘Flogg’em, we are inclined to 
select one that is intimately con- 
nected with the liberty of the sub- 
ject; oue that, from the peculiarity 
of its circumstances, must render 
detection difficult or impossible ; 
and which is capable of a more 
dangerous perversion, than any pri- 
vilege entrusted’ by the British 
constitution to the judgment, or 
personal integrity, of a particular 
body of men. An investigation 
into the management of private 
madhouses throughout the kingdom, 
is not beneath the attention of the 
legislature; and the injury sus- 
tained by an illegal confinement is 
almost beyond the reach of ade- 
quate redress. 


I have sometimes known a medical 
practitioner make out a very decent 
job in some cases of madness, in seve- 
ral other ways than above recited, 
two of which, peculiarly interesting, 
and worth attention, are as follows: 
It is far from a very uncommon occur- 
rence, for a person of good fortune to 
be deprived of it altogether, by the 
prudent vigilance of his nearest rela- 
tives, under an imputation of madness, 
and consequent incapacity of mana- 
ging and directing it himself. There 
can be no manner of doubt, but that 
there have been many wedl attested 
cases, where there was no other trace 
of a disordered intellect, than what 
absolutely arose from, and was in- 
duced by the circumstances of the 
case; such as being robbed of their 
whole property, and treated after- 
wards with the most cruel and wanton 
barbarity, by those who undertake to 
assume the care and superintendence 
of them. 

It is in such a critical situation of 
affairs, that the physician discovers a 
most valuable opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of his rare talents, his humanity, 
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and his honorable disinterested con- 
duct. The next a kin of a wealthy 
man, feel a very lavdable desire to 
take care of his fortune; and there- 
fore, that he may have a protecting 
power, of guarding him against frau 
and rapine, it becomes a matter of 
downright necessity that the unsus- 
pecting proprietor be shut up and 
imprisoned in some private mad- 
house; where, if he be not really 
mad, a little geatle correction, starva- 
tion, and solitary confinement, may, 
if perfectly sane before, drive him 
into as high a paroxysm of insanity as 
can be reasonably wished for. 

It is however to be well remarked, 
that it is absolutely necessary, previous 
to the adoption of these lenient and 
justifiable measures for Ais own and 
family’s advantage, that the sanction 
of a physician be obtained, in order to 
give them a currency in law, without 
which there would be a hazard of 
considerable risk aud danger. In 
this state of the business, the affec- 
tionate relatives of the unfortunate 
supposed maniac, must of course com- 
ply with the reasonable requisitions of 
the doctor; and as you must be sens- 
ible, that it is but fair you should 
come in for.a slice of the booty, you 
will be wise enough to suspend your 
signature till a snug douceur is slipped 
into your fist, or some adequate secu- 
rity given for the same. Many a 
husband, many a wife, and father, 
have by this method yot rid of their 
nearest and most dear relatives, who 
have never, except by accident, 
escaped the clutches of the harypies, to 
whose kind and amiable protection 
they were originally consigned; and 
thus as necessary auxiliaries to the 
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transaction, the doctor and the apo- 
thecary can generally render it a 
tuolerubly /ucracive concern. Some- 
tims, indeed, the supposed maniac 
may tempt von with a larger bribe 
for his re-ease, than you were to re- 
ceive jor his detention; in this case, 
having secured the wages of the 
former transaction, you may, under a 
plea of feeling for disiress, and a sus- 
picion of the persou’s sani‘y, acqui- 
esce with his liberation, for a hand- 
some compensation, which, to his dedi- 
veer, he will very grateful/y bestow; 
and so you kill two birds with one 
stone; in either case you finger his 
property, with scarcely a possibility 
of detection.' 

There is an indispensible trifing 
form, that persons keeping houses 
for the reception of lunatics, should 
take out an annual licence, in order 
that improper persons may not be 
immured within ‘their walls, without 
ample proof of its absolute necessity. 
In this way, you may now and then, 
slip a few notes into your pocket, by 
not appearing too scrutinizing and in- 
quisitive with respect to the patients. 
The keeper is required honestly to 
declare the number of his mad in- 
mates, and the physician is to visit 
the receptacle occasionally, to’ ascer- 
tain that no abuses really exist; but, 
if in such cases, you have all your 
senses about you, and the gentle keeper 
instead of being niggardly parsimoni- 
ous, comes down tolerably liberal, 
with a reciprocal good understanding 
between all parties; this will turn out 
a very productive job: and no less so, 
if the friends of a patient are anxious 
from disinteres‘ed motives of keeping 
him secure in durance vile; when 


? I knew a case somewhat in point afew years since, where a certain deceased 
nobleman for some unknown reason wished to disinherit his eldest son, that his second 


might enjoy the title and estate. 


To effect this design, he caused the unfortunate 


young man to be immured in a private mad house several years, till the rigor of his 
confinement, and the barbarous usage he suffered, sent him effectually out of the way, 
There could be no question but the much injured youth was perfectly free from 
every tincture of insanity ; but the father would have it so, the physician sanctioned 
it, and was well rewarded for his humanity, in seeing that proper castigation, and 


low living were properly enforced. 


Who, let me ask, could judge of the fact so pro- 


perly as the affectionate father, and the sapient disinterested doctor ; and who more 
deserving a handsome reward than the latter, and that ephanced in its yalue by the 


‘accompaniment of a halter ? 
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they will seldom be so remiss, as not 
to recollect the necessity of liberal and 
repeated fees. 

Again, an order to admit a person 
into one of these dungeons, must ac- 
company the person who is thus to be 
comfortably taken care of; thatis, such 
order must contain the signatures of 
the physician and apothecary, who 
have previously, in order to indemnify 
and keep harmless the tender-hearted 
keeper, from the iron grasp of the law, 
by asserting and declaring on their 
honorable testimony, the fitness of the 

erson for his accommodation, It is 

y no means a rara avis in the world, 
that a gentleman may be blessed with 
a turbulent loquacious wife, a litile 
partial to the brandy bottle ; or a chaste 
wife may be perplexed with an anti- 
quated rich husband, who may stand 
in the way of one younger, to whom 
she may give a decided preference. 
Now in either of these, or many other 
similar cases, as the matter can by 
no means be fully accomplished 
without the aid of the doctor, it would 
surely be the most ill judged unrea- 
sonable thing in the world, that he 
should not be handsomely rewarded, 
for his kind interference; in releasing 
either party, from what must neces- 
sarily so truly obnorious and dis- 
gusting. 

In the conduct and management of 
matters of this sort, the physician is 
seldom so blind to his own emolu- 
ment, as not, on the one hand, to 
blend his advantage with that of the 
unhappy sufferer; for he is provided 
with every comfort and luxury so 
commonly found in a mad _ house, 
“ guamdiu se bene gesserit,” whilst the 
principal agent in his happiness, re- 
ceives a liberal douceur for his huma- 
nity, to the mutual accommodation 
and good understanding ot a// parties 
concerned. There are several other 
circumstances in this department of 


practice, which hold out many equally 
profitable and honorable equivalents, 
which may appear unnecessary for 
me here individually to particularize, 
as practice and due observation must 
in time render them duly familiar. I 
can only, to these hints, repeat one 
short admonition, which is, that on 
no account you permit any punctilious 
or absurd notions of honor or con- 
science, to stand opposed to your pro- 
gress to preferment; for the inevit- 
able consequence of such folly will be; 
that you will be left with most other 


honorable gentlemen, to starve in ob- , 


scurity, till to your severe mortifica- 
tion, vou find your abilities eclipsed 
by some illiterate pretender, who, 
with /ess conscience, but more impu- 
dence, has prudence and wisdom suf- 
ficient to fall in with, and give his aid 
to the vices and depraved inclinations 
of his employers. pp. 85—8. 








A DISSERTATION ON THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE, 
IN FOUR BOOKS. 

In which his principal Physical and 
Metaphysical Dogmas are unfolded ; 
and it is shown, from indubitable 
evidence, that his Philosophy 
has not been accurately 
known since the Destruc- 
tion of the Greeles. 

The Insufficiency also of the Philosophy 
that has been substituted by the Mo- 
derns for that of Aristotle, is 
demonstrated. 

By THOMAS TAYLOR.' 

Jove honors me, and favors my designs. 

Popr’s Hom. I/. Book 9. v. 717. 
Tovtoyv tyw deiny av Mirocopias tvTev ag 
avOpwrous enGev, ex evepy:cie Tw tnde ¥u- 
yay, ANTI TQN ATAAMATQN, ANTI TQN 
IEPQN, ANTI THE OAHE ATISTEIAE AY- 
THE, xs owrnpies upy myov Toss ye VUY ay jw 
Tig, Reb Tog erTavOic yevnTouevoss. 
Proct. MS. Comment. in Parmenidem, 


* The following is a List of Translations, and Original Works, by the same Author. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK. 


1. The Hymns of Orpheus. 12mo. 
2. Plotinus on the Beautiful. i12mo. 


3. Proclus on Euclid, and his Elements of Theology, in which the principal Dogmas 
of a Theology coeval with the universe are unfolded, 2 vols, 4to. 
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LONDON : in some degree manifested by his 
. e J -aface 
Printed for the — 1812. 4to, Preface: 
pp. 578. Pr. dl. ds. As the first and second books of 
Wilks, be er. this Dissertation are scarcely any 


thivg else than a Collection from the 
volumes of my translation of Arts- 


ry ree : 
l‘ne principles of the Author are — totle’s Works, it is necessary to ob- 


ke 


D> ur 


10. 


. The Works of Piato, in which the Substs 


Four Dialogues of Plato, viz. the Cratylus, Phado, Parmenides, and Timaus. 
8vo, 
The Phedrus of Plato. 4to. 


. Sallust on the Gods and the World. 8vo. 


Two Orations of the Emperor Julian; one to the Sovereign Sun, and the other 
to the Mother of the Gods. 8vo. 

Five Books of Plotinus, viz. on Felicity ; on the Nature and Origin of Evil; on 
Providence ; on Nature, Contemplation, and éhe One; and on the Descent of 
the Soul. 8vo. 

Pansanias’s Description of Greece, with Notes, in which much of the Mythology 
of the Greeks is uufoided from geiuuine ancient Sources, 3 vols. 8vo 

Aristotle’s Metaphysics, with copious Notes, in which the Platonic Doctrine of 
Ideas is largely unfolied.  4to. 

The Dissertations of Maximus Tyrius. 2 vols. 12mo, 

ce is given of nearly all the existing 
Greek MSS. Commentaries, aud Scholia on Plato, and his most abstruse 
Dogmas are uofo'ded. 5 vols. 4to. 





13. The Fable of Cupid and Psyche, from the Latin of Apuleius, with an Introduc- 
tion, explaining the Me aning of the Fable, and proving that it alludes to the 
Descent of the Son!. Sve. 

14. Misceilanies in Prose and Verse; containing, The Triumph of the Wise Man 
over Fortune, according to the Doctrine of the Stoics and Platonists; the 
Creed of the Platonic Philosopher; A Panevyric on Sydenham, &c. &c. i2moe. 

15. The Works of Aristotie, accompanied with copious | lucidations from the best 
of his Greek Commentators, viz. Alexander Aphrodisiensis, Syrianus, Ammonius 
Hermeas, Priscianus, Olys piodort is, Simplicius, &c. 9 vols. 4to. 

ORIGINAL WORKS, 

1. History of the Restoration of the Piatonic Theology, by tie genuine Disciples 
of Plato. See the zd Vol. of Procius on Euchd. 

2. A Dissertation on the Eleusinian and Baechie Mysteries, in which mach new 
and important Information, relative to those most venerable and august Insti- 
tutions, is given from Greek Manuscripts. 8vo. 

3. A complete Collection of all the existing Chiidean Oracles, with concise Ex- 
planations. See the 3d vol. of the Montuly Magazine. 

4. A Dissertation on Nallities and Diverging Series, in which Nullities are proved 
to be infinitely sniall Quantities, and the Platonic Doctrine of zo ev, or the One, 
is illustrated. See the End of the Translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 

5. An Answer to Dr. Giilies’s Supplement to his Translation of Aristotle’s Ethics 
and Politics, in which the extreme Cafaithtuiness of that Translation is un- 
folded. ivi. 

6. A poetica! Paraphrase on the Speech of Dix otima on the Beautifu!, in the Ban- 
quet of Pilato. See the Translation of the Fable of Cupid and Psyche. 

7. Hynins. See the befove-mentioued Saliust, Julian, Plotinus, and Cupid and 
Psyche 

8. A new Edition of Hederie’s Greek Lexicon, in which many words are inserted, 
not found in other modern Lexicons, and aa Explanation is given of some 
words agreeably to the Platonic Pislosophy. 4to. 1803, 

9, The Eiements of the trne Arithmetic of Infinites, in which all the Propositions 
in the Arithmetic of Infinites invented by Ur. Waits, veiative to the summation 
of mfinite series, aud a'so the principles of the doctrine of tluxions, are demon- 
strated to be false; and ihe vature of infinitesimals is unfolded, 4to. 
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serve, that my reason for so doing 
was, that I might benefit as much as 
possible those who were not purchas- 
ers of that translation. For as it 
consists of nine volumes 4to, and 
fifty copies only of it were printed, it 
must unavoidably be confined to a 
few purchasers. Of the present 
volume, therefore, a greater number 
than fifty were printed, in order that 
those English readers might be in 
possession of the principal physical 
and metaphysical dogmas of Aristotle, 
who, by the magnitude of the price, 
and the paucity of the copies, were 
revented from obtaining the trans- 
Cin of the whole of his works. 
Conceiving also, that it would be 
more acceptable to the reader, to pre- 
sent him with these dogmas in their 
most genuine form, I have given them 
in the very words of Aristotle him- 
self; and have added the comment- 
aries on them of his best Greek 
disciples. For I have neither the 
arrogance to suppose, that any ex- 
planations of mine could be sufficient 
to supersede the elucidations of these 
excellent men, nor the audacity to 
destroy Aristotle’s very scientific 
method of philosophizing, by attempt- 
ing, like the ephemeral writers of the 
age, to exhibit his doctrines in a form 
calculated to satisfy the superficial, 
and captivate the vulgar. 

As an apology for the freedom with 
which I have censured modern writ- 
ers and modern opinions, I deem it 
will be sufficient to observe, that I 
write not with any view to the ap- 
plause of the many; that I never 
was, at present am not, nor ever will 
be, an hireling writer; that I consider 
independence both as pertaining to 
eutward circumstances, and inward 


mental energies, as the first of bles- 
sings ' when properly employed; and 
that, in the language of Socrates, 
“ bidding farewell to the honors of 
the multitude, and having my eye 
solely fixed upon truth, I will endea- 
vour to live in the best manner I am 
able, and when I die, to die so;” 
which can never be accomplished by 
him, who is afraid to oppose what he 
conceives to be false, and averse to 
defend what he believes to be true. 

I have given a catalogue of the 
books I consulted in composing this 
volume, and in translating Aristotle, 
not from motives of ostentation, but 
partly from conceiving that it may be 
useful to those who wish to make a 
similar collection; and partly from 
gratitude to those writers, (and there 
are many such in this catalogue,) to 
whom I have been deeply indebted 
for information in the course of this 
very laborious undertaking. 

The explanation of certain terms 
used by Aristotle and his Greek com- 
mentators, it is almost needless to ob- 
serve, was prefixed for the benefit 
both of the Greek and English stu- 
dent of Aristotle. 

And now, having premised thus 
much, after I have made one observa- 
tion more, I shall take my leave of the 
reader for some time at least, as the 
task to the completion of which I 
shall next devote myself, is the trans- 
lation and elucidation of Proclus, On 
the Timezus and Parmenides of Plato: 


of his six books on the Theology of 


Plato; and of the Works of Plotinus.* 
The observation is this, that the 
translation and elucidation of the 
whole of Aristotle’s writings is 2 
work OF NO COMMON MAGNITUDE; 
that the author of it is srncie? iN 


? On this occasion I quote the following lines of Horace as applicable to myself : 





— Mihi parva rura— 


Parca non mendax dedit, et malignum 


Spernere vulgus, 


Carmin. Lib. 2. Ode 16. 


2 If I live to finish the translation of these invaluable works, but should vot be 
furnished with the means of printing it, I shall deposit it in some public library, for 


the benefit of posterity. 


3 Solus; sed sic Sol. The author says this not from any arrogant opinion of him- 
self, but with a view to those who are so silly as to think that every kind of singu- 


larity is blameable, 








Mi di si 
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HIS PuRSUITS; that the only view 
with which it was undertaken, was 
THE GREATEST GOOD oF orneRS; the 
period, in which it was begun and 
finished, Barren; the country, in 
which it was published, commeKctaL; 
and that the enemies of it are THE 
WORST OF MEN, but its friend is prvi- 
NITY. 


The work exhibits no table of 
contents, nor heads to the different 
chapters ; and neither our present 
engagements, nor the interest likely 
to result from a general view of 
Aristotle’s philosophy, would war- 
rant us in drawing up a summary 
of the whole volume. A part of 
Aristotle's doctrine concerning the 
soul may show the nature of the 
work : 


The next thing that particularly 
demands our attention in the philo- 
sophy of Aristotle is his admirable 
doctrine concerning the Soul. But as 
the treatise in which this doctrine is 
contained is remarkably obscure; I 
shall incorporate in this chapter the 
substance of the Introduction to it, 
which accompanies my translation of 
that treatise. 

In order therefore to understand 
the dogmas of Aristotle respecting 
the soul, it is necessary to speak in 
the first place of the powers of the 
soul, and show in how many ways 
they are divided, and what appella- 
tion each of them is allotted. In the 
next place it is requisite to enumerate 
tne opinions of the ancients respect- 
ing these powers; and, in the third 
place, to unfold from division, the 
true opinien concerning them. In 
the first place, then, psychical powers, 
(or powers belonging to the soul) re- 
ceive a twofold division. For some 
of them are rational, but others irra- 
tional. And each of these powers is 
again divided in a twofold respect. 
For of the rational powers, some are 
vital and orectic, (or pertaining to 
appetites) but others are gnostic. In 
a similar manner, also, the irrational 
powers are divided. Again, the ra- 
tional and gnostic powers of the soul 


receive a triple division. For one of 
them is opinion, another is dianoia, 
and another is intellect. Opinion, 
therefore, is conversant with the uni- 
versal which is in sensibles; since 
it has a knowledge of this. For it 
knows that every man is a biped, and 
that al! color is the object of sight 
alone. And, farther still, it knows 
the conclusions of the dianoétic 
energy, but has no knowledge of the 
causes of those conclusions. For it 
knows ¢hat the rational soul is immor- 
tal, but it does not know why it is im- 
mortal, because this is the province 
of dianoia. But it is the province of 
opinion to know only that it is im- 
mortal. Hence opinion is that power 
which knows the universal in sensi- 
bles, and the conclusions of the dia- 
noetic energy, whence also opinion is 
well defined in the Sophista of Plato, 
to be the termination of dianoia, For 
the dianoétic power syllogizing that 
the rational soul is immortal, opinion 
receiving this conclusion, only knows 
that the soul is immortal. But dia- 
noia is that power which completes, 
as it were, a certain path, by passing 
from propositions to conclusions, 
from which, also, it derives its appel- 
lation. Thus, for instance, dianoia 
investigates whence it is that the ra- 
tional soul is immortal. Afterwards, 
beginning from things more manifest, 
it passes on to the object of investiga- 
tion, and says that soul is self-motive. 
That which is self-moved, is always 
moved: But this is immortal: Soul, 
therefore, is immortal. And this is 
the employment of dianoia. Hence 
it is the discursive, or evolved energy 
of reason, and when unperverted, is 
that power of the sou! which reasons 
scientifically, deriving the principles 
of its reasoning from intellect. But 
the employment of intellect, properly 
so called, is to apply itself to things 
by simple projections, and in a way 
superior to demonstration, For as 
sense by its projecting efergy, when 
it meets with something white, or 
some particular figure, has a know- 
ledge of it superior to demonstration ; 
since it is not in want of syllogism, in 
order to perceive that this thing is 
white, but it knows that it is by 
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simple projection; thus, also, intel- 
lect knows intelligibies by a simple 
application of its gnostic power, in a 
manner superior to demonstration. 
The energy of intellect, however, is 
alone present with those who have 
arrived at the summit of purification 
and science, and who, through the 
carthartlic virtues, are accustomed to 
energize without imagination and 
sense.' For intellect is, as it were, 
the most perfect habit of the soul ; 


whence, also, Plotinus, speaking of 


this, says, “ He who energizes accord- 
ing to 1t will know what I say,” be- 
cause it is not possible to explain 


such an energy by words. But of 


these powers, intellect has the first 
order, and opinion the iast, and dia- 
noia ranks in the middle, the energy 
of which is appropriate to our soul, 
since it also possesses a middle order 
in the universe. Throuzh this power, 
likewise, I mean the dianoeiic power, 
our soul is elevated to the contem- 
plation of intelligibles, which ts the 
perfection of the seul. For, since our 
soul is nourished with, and allied to 
sensibles, it 1s impossible, in conse- 
quence of her association with the 
senses, that she can immediately ele- 


vate herself to the contemplation of 


intelligible and immaterial forms; 
but at first she thinks that these also 
are bodies, and have magnitude, and 
other sensible properties. Thus, also, 
Plato in the Phdo says, that this 1s 
the extremity of all evils, that if, at 
any time, we are at leisure from the 


aitendance of the body, and wish to 
apply ourselves to the contemplation 
of divine natures, then, invading us 
ov all sides in our investiyations, it 
causes avitations and tumults, and so 
vehemently impels us, that we are 
not able, through its presence, to 
perceive the truth. For the phan- 
tasy intervening, induces us to think 
that a divine nature is corporeal, and 
has magnitude and figure, «nd does 
not suffer us to furm conceptions of 
divinity, incorporeally, and unattend- 
ed with figure. On this account it is 
necessury that the soul, when pro- 
ceeding tw her pertection, should first 
energize according to the dianvétic 
power, from its being conversant 
with objects that have a middle situa- 
tion between intelligibles and sensi- 
bles; for such are dianoétic objects; 
such are our soul, and the theory per- 
taining to it; and also the mathemat- 
ics, siuce mathematical ferms have 
an essential subsistence in the soul. 
For, by being accustomed to energize 
immaterially about these, we shall be 
able gradually to ascend to the con- 
templation of those intelligible forms 
which have their subsistence in deity, 
and which are the paradigms, or 
models, of every thing that has a per- 
petual subsistence according to na- 
ture. Hence Plotinus says, that 
youth should be led through the ma- 
thematics, in order that they may 
become accustomed to an incorporeal 
nature. * 

It is owing, likewise, to the illumi- 


' See this explained in the notes on the third book of Aristotle’s treatise on the 


Soul 


2 


The following beautiful account of the utility of the Mathematical science, is 


extracted from the Commentaries of Procius on Euclid, p. 6. “ Timezus calls the 





knowledge of the mathematical disciplines, the path of erudition, because it has the 
same relation to the science of wholes, and the first philosophy, which erudition has 
to virtue. For the latter prepares the soul, by the possession of worthy manners, to 
aperfect Wife ; but the former enables our reasoning power, and the eye of the soul, 
to ascend from the obscurity of sensible information. Hence Socrates, in the Re- 
public, rightly observes, ‘ that the eye of the soul, which is blinded and buried by 
, other studies, is alone adapted to be resuscitated and excited by the mathematical 
disciplines; that by these it is again elevated to the contempiation of real beings, is 
transferred from images to realities, and from darkness to intellectual light, and, in 
short, is extended from a cavern, and its detaining bonds, and the fetters of matter, 
to an incorporeal and impartible essence.’ For the beauty and order of the mathe- 
matical reasons, aud the firmness and stability of the contemplation they afford, 
conjoin us with intelligibles themselves, and perfectly establish us in their essenees, 
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nations of a separate intellect infused 
into the soul, that all men have com- 
ion conceptions, which are ceriain 
vestiges, and resemblances of intel- 
lect; and the knowledge of these 
conceptions is indcemonstrable, or, 
rather, is superio: to demonsiration. 
And these are such, as that things 
equal to the same thing are equal to 
each other; that if equal are taken 
from equal things, the remainders are 
equal; that in every thing there is 
either affirmation or négation; that 
all things desire good; aud the like. 
For to a belief of these, we require no 
proof, but we know them immediate- 
“ and our knowledge of them is 
better than that of demeustration. 
These common conceptions, there- 
fore, which all men possess, are evi- 
dently resemblances of intellect 
Hence, intellect is said to be the 
principle of science, by which we ob- 
tain a knowledge of intelligibles. 
And Aristotle, in his Posterior Ana- 
lytics, says concerning this, ayainst 
those who are of opinion that there is 
no such thing as science, that we rot 
only say, there is science, but also, 
the principle of science by which we 
have a knowledge of terms; by terms, 
either meaning common conceptions, 
or intelligibles, which are the bound- 
aries of beings. For a term, as the 
geometrician says, is that which is 
the end of something; and intellig- 
ibles are the highest extremities of 


beings. But of the irrational powers 
of the mind some are gnostic, and 
others are vital and orectic. And the 
gnostic, indeed, are phantasy and 
sense. These, however, differ from 
each other, because sense is extended 
to externals, but the phantasy posses- 
ses knowledge inwardly. For sense 
only knows that which is present, and 
which it apprehends externally; but 
the pliautasy receiving the types, or 
impressions of sensibles, from sense, 
fashions these in herself. Whence 
also Aristotle calls it passive intellect ; 
intellect, indeed, as having .the object 
of knowledge inward, and applying 
to this object by simple projections, 
like intellect, and without proof; but 
passive, because its knowledge is at- 
tended with impressions, and is not 
unfigured, It is also called phantasy, 
as being pweraci« ts, oF a certain per- 
manency Of appearances; tor it esta- 
blishes in itself those things which 
are externally apparent. Each of 
these powers, however, is extended 
about a partial object; for it knows 
this particular white thing, and not 
every thing white. But they differ, 
because the one knows that which is 
external, and the other that which is 
maternal, And the phantasy, indeed, 
receives the impressions oi the five 
senses; but each of the senses alone 
knows its proper sensible object. 
Again, of the orectic and vital 
powers, one is anzer, but the other 


which are always adorned with divine beauty, perpetually remain the same, and pre- 
serve a mutual order, without end. But Socrates, in the Phedrus, delivers to us 
three characters, who are elevated from a sensible to an intellectual life, and who, 
according to him, give completion to the primary life of the soul, viz. the philosopher, 
the lover, and the musician. The principie, however, and path of elevation to the 
lover, is from apparent beauty, by employing, as steps in the ascent, the middie 
forms of beautiful objects. But to the musician, who is allotted the third rank, the 
transition is from sensible to unapparent harmony, and the reasons it contains. And 
to the one, sight, but to the other, hearing, is the instrument of reminiscence. To 
him, however, who is naturally a philosopher, whence, and by what means is the 
reminiscence of intellectual knowledge ettected, and the excitation to real being 
and truth? For this character, also, on account of its imperfection, requires a proper 
principle. It must be excited, therefore, from itself; and he who is naturally such, 
is astonished by the contemplation of real bemg.” 

And again, p. 9, he observes, “* that Piato clearly evinces that the mathematical 
sciences have a power of purifying, and elevating the soul, removing, like the 
Homeric Minerva, the darkness of sense from the intellectual light of the dianoétic 
power, which is better worth saving than ten thousand eyes; so that these disciplines 
not only partake of Mercurial gifts, but also of those of Minerva,” 
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desire. For, since Providence sent 
us hither, in order that we miglit 
adorn a terrestrial nature, he com- 
mitted to us this allotment, which he 
was willing we should preserve. And 
that we might ened this, since 
there are many things which are de- 
trimental to this allotment, and our 
mortal nature is flowing and ob- 
noxious to corruption, it gave us anger 
and desire, that by the former we 
might repel whatever is ¢etrimental, 
and by the latter might re-weave 
what we lose by continual effluxion. 
The practical rational powers, how- 
ever, are will, and pre-election, or 
deliberate choice. And the will, in- 
deed, is alone directed to good: but 
pre-election is of an ambiguous na- 
ture. And the will is of the rational 
soul, as itself subsisting by itsel7; but 
pre-election pertains to the rational 
soul, so far as it is complicated with 
irrationality. For when the soul is 
beyond generation,' she alone ener- 
gizes according to will; since she is 
then in good alone. But when she 
subsists in generation, since irra- 
tional powers are then connected with 
her essence, she possesses, as the 
consequence of this complication, 
pre-election, because at one time she 
is conversant with irrationality, and 
at another time with reason, and 
chooses this thing prior to that. 
Besides these powers, however, 
there are what are called the vegeta- 
tive powers; and these are three, the 
nutritive, the augmentative, and the 
generative. But they are called vege- 
tative, because these alone are seen 
in plants. For when plants are irri- 
gated and manured, they are nou- 
rished and increased, and generate 
that which is similar to themselves. 
For the vine is from a vine, and the 
olive from an olive. In short, we are 
men and animals, and animated na- 
tures. And so far as we are men, we 
have the rational powers already enu- 
merated; but so far as we are ani- 
mals, we have the irrational powers; 
and so far as we are animated, we 
have the vegetative powers. For we 
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also say that plants are animated; 
since to be nourished, to be increased, 
and to generate beings similar to 
themselves, pertain to animated na- 
tures, Plants, therefore, are also 
said to live and die. But life and 
death are produced by the presence 
and absence of soul. Such beings, 
therefore, ss have the more excellent 
lives, have also, from necessity, those 
that are subordinate; but the con- 
verse is nut true. For it is not pos- 
sible that the rational powers can be 
possessed without the previous pos- 
session of those that are subordinate. 
In the senses, also, it is not possible 
for an animal to participate of the 
more excellent sense, which does not 
participate of a subordinate sense. 
Such animals, therefore, as participate 
of sight, participate also of hearing, 
and the other senses; and such as 
oop soa of hearing, these, likewise, 

ave the smell, the taste, and the 
touch ; but they do not entirely parti- 
cipate of the sight, as is evident in 
the mole. Indeed, there are some 
animals which alone participate of 
the touch, as the sponge. Hence it 
is not possible for an animal to par- 
ticipate of the more excellent without 
participating of the subordinate 
powers. This, however, is not be- 
cause the superior are in want of the 
inferior powers to their subsistence, 
but, on the contrary, the body is not 
able to participate of the more excel- 
lent, unless it previously participates 
of the subordinate powers. Thus the 
body cannot participate of the irra- 
tional without a previous participa- 
tion of the vegetative power; nor of 
the rational power, without a partici- 
pation of both these. For, since it is 
necessary that no form should perish, 
lest the universe should be imperfect; 
for the world is a plenitude of forms; 
and it is impossible that sublunary 
natures should remain numerically 
the same, since they are generable 
and corruptible :—hence these, ulso, 
participate of perpetuity, as far as 
they are able, since all things desire 
eternity, or the first perpetuity, as 


* Ly the term generation, the whole of a visible nature is to be understood, 
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their proper principle. And each in- 
dividual participates of this according 
to its own measure. Hence, alsv, 
terrestrial natures, not being able to 


be numerically perpetual, each of 


them participates of perpetuity, by 
generating a being like itself. And 
this work of nature, viz. for every 
vital being to generate another like 
itself, is what nature proposes to her- 
self as her principal scope. Since, 
therefore, we require generation, but 
the generative power subsists in a 
definite magnitude, on this account 
we require increase. Since, also, in- 
crease is produced through nutriment, 
we are in want of the nutritive 
power; and hence, both we, and irra- 
tional animals, participate of physical 
powers; so that when we energize 
according to these powers, we ener- 
gize as plants; but when according 
to anger and desire, we energize as 
irrational animals: and we alone 
energize as men when we employ the 
reasoning power. Hence, also, Plo- 
tinus very divinely says, “ that those 
who furiously energize according to 
the nutritive powers, are in danger 
of being changed into trees.” 

It is worth while, however, to con- 
sider what the difference is between 
desire," and those natural powers, the 
generative and nutritive. For we do 
not see that desire energizes about 
any thing else, than about nutriment 
and the generative powers, so that it 
would seem to follow that desire is 
the same with the vegetative powers. 
What, then, shall we say? That it is 
not the same. For desire, indeed, 
evergizes in conjunction with sense ; 
but the vegetative powers cnergize 
without sense. Hence irrational uni- 
mals are excited to appetite by the 
view of females; so that desire is at- 
tended with a certain knowledge, but 
this is not the case with the vegeta- 
tive energies. Indeed we frequently 
emit the seed when asleep, no sense 


or imagination having preceded the 
emission, and we do this in conse- 
quence of energizing according to the 
vegetative powers. For, as when 
reason is enslaved by the irrational 
part, it employs every means to gra- 
tify luxurious appetite, and yet we do 
not on this account say, that reason is 
the same with the vegetative powers : 
thus also we say with respect to de- 
sire. The peculiarity, however, of 
the vegetative powers is simply to 
aspire after nutriment and coition, 
unattended with sensation; but the 
peculiarity of desire is to aspire after 
certain nutriment, a certain coition, 
and, in short, after that which pro- 
duces delight. Is there, then, one 
and the same end of desire, and of 
the vegetative power? There is not. 
But of the latter, the end is simply 
nutriment, or coition, and of desire 
the end is pleasure. ‘This, however, 
is the end of desire, in order that by 
this tendency we may preserve the 
condition we are allotted in the uni- 
verse, and the succession of our race. 
But to reason, when it enslaves itself 
to desire, there is not a certain pecu- 
liar end of this energy, because such 
an energy is unnatural to it. And 
things which are unnatural, are not 
directed to a certain end. For reason 
in this case, like a slave, procures 
pleasure not as its own end, but as 
the end of desire. Lave we, then, 
three souls, and are we governed by 
three souls? To this we reply, that, 
as the soul, from its union with this 
body, appears, indeed, to form but 
one thing, yet in reality is not one 
thing; thus, also, by the conjunction 
of the irrational and vegetative pow- 
ers, it produces, through contact, one 
certain continuity. For the irrational 
is proximately suspended from the 
rational part; but the vegetative from 
the irrational part. And through 
the sympathy arising from this cone 
tact, we say that there is one soul; 


* It must be carefully observed by the reader, that desire, in conjunction with 
anger, form the two great orectic and vital powers of the soul; that these powers 
are irrational ; and that consequently desire, as an irrational power, is not merely a 
wish to enjoy any thing, because, in this sense of the word, there are rational as well 


as irrational desires, 
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and that the irrational part uses the 
subordinate or vegetative powers as 
instruments. Of these powers, how- 
ever, I mean the irrational and the 
vegetative, some are more, and others 
less near to the rational soul. The 
irrational powers, indeed, are more 
near, because they are capable of 
being obedient to reason. On which 
account, by reproving desires, we 
render them more mild. Hence 
Homer represents Ulysses striking 
his breast, and thus addressing his 
heart : 
Poor suff’ring heart! he cry’d, support 
the pain | strain. 
Of wounded honor, and thy rage re- 
Hence, also, the precept, accustom 
yourself to subdue anger, pleasure, 
and pain, and the like. But the 
vegetative powers, as not being ohe- 
dient to reason, are more remote 
trom the rational soul. For it is not 
possible to order the nutritive power 
to nourish, or the augmentative to in- 
crease, or the generative to generate 
only to a certain extent. If, how- 
ever, we render the generative power 
more moderate, it is evident that we 
do not simply repress the power it- 
seif, but desire; for the power re- 
mains nevertheless, though it does 
not energize. And such are the ra- 
tional, irrational, and vegetative pow- 
ers of the soul. pp. $21-9. 


The book ends after this fashion: 


Being fully persuaded, then, that it 
is much more probable the Philoso- 
phy of Aristotle will be understood 
and cultivated, through the medium 
of translation, by those who have no 
knowledge of Greek, than by those 
who have; under the patronage of the 
above-mentioned gentlemen, I under- 
took, and have completed, the trans- 
lation of the whole of Aristotle’s 
Works into English, to which the 


present volume is iniended as an 
Introduction. For, in addition to 
what I have already said, long expe- 
rience has convinced me, that no- 
thing in general is so prejudicial to 
the cultivation and strength of intel- 
lect, properly so called, as the sindy 
of foreign languages, and particularly 
of a language so copious and so diffi- 
cult as the Greek. The Greeks them- 
selves, those mighty masters of wis- 
dom, were happily exempt from this 
drudgery; for such it must ever be 
deemed by a mind qualified for the 
reception, and ardent in the pursuit 
of, the sublimest truths; and the in- 
tellectual debility which is, for the 
most part, the result uf the long time 
spent at grammar-schools and col- 
leges, in learning nothing but the 
Greek language and that of the Rom- 
ans, may be justly considered as not 
one of the smallest calamities of 
modern times. Hence the Greek 
tongue, in most instances, is studied 
with no other view than that of read- 
ing the Greek poets, orators, and his- 
torians; but is very rarely studied 
for the purpose of ac quiring a know- 
ledge of the Greek philosophy. And 
it not unfrequently happens, that it is 
studied merely for its own sake. 
Hence pedants, sciclists, and verbal 
critics, are produced in as great abun- 
dance, 

“ As half-formed insects on the banks of 

Nile.” 


Conceiving, therefore, that I could 
not benefit my countrymen more 
proximately, and other nations more 
remotely, than by a translation into 
English of Aristotle’s works, accom- 
panied with copious elucidations from 
the best of his Greek disciples, I 
have spared no pains to make the 
translation as perfect as it was in my 
power tu make it.’ The undertaking, 
as must be vbvious to every one who 


* T rejoice that Tam able to adduce the following very respectable testimony in 


favor of a part of my trauslation of the Works of Aristotle. 


It is the testimony of 


the Rev. Mr. Copseston, who, for his learning and genius, is one of the greatest 


ornaments of the University of Oxford, 


What follows then is an extract from a letter of his to me, dated Oriel College, 
March 8, 1811, on receiving my translation of the Rhetoric, Poetic, and Nicho- 


machean Ethics, of Aristotle. 
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is at all acquainted with the writings 
of Aristotle, is arduous in the extreme. 
It has been the result of the incessant 
labor of six years; and, though it was 
bezun by me in an extremely debili- 
tated state of body, I found, through 
the blessing of heaven, that [ gained 
strength us I proce:ded, that my 
healih was renovated, and that there 
was nothing which an ardent mind, 
in a noble cause could not accom- 
plish. For the reward of such labors, 
I look only to the approbation of the 
worthy and wise. From the venal 
writers of the day [ expect, as usiral, 
defamation instead of thanks for what 
I have dune, a minute derail of the 
errors I may have committed, a wil- 
ful misrepresentation of what I have 
said, a malevolent insinuation taat I 
am incompetent to the task [ have 
undertaken ; and, in short, as I have 
elsewhere expressed it, from these 


men I expect whatever the hatred of 
envy can adininister to the purposes 
of detraction, or the cunning of ma- 
lignant sophistry can pervert. But I 
have been too long discipiined in the 
schouls of Plato and Aristotle either 
to court the praise, or to dread the 
censure, of such men as these; of 
men who are influenced by gatn, and 
court the applause of the rabble in 
what they write; and whom 


Laws divine or human fail to move, 

Or shame of men, or dread of gods 
above. 

Heedless alike of infamy or praise, 

Or fame's eternal voice in future days. 


The impotence of the malevolence of 
these inen with respect to myself, is 
remarkably conspicuous. For, hav- 
ing for the space of thirty years made 
the study of the philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle, the principal, though, 


‘ The works you have selected for trauslation in this volume are, beyond a doubt, 
the flos et medulla of the whole ; and Tam in great hopes that the attention now 
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ate is more and more discorercd by time, 
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* present day are. 


‘ paid to them, will impart a tincture to the philosophy and literature of the age. 
For your labors every ingenuous mind must feel the highest respect ; and 1 J01N WITH 
YOU IN DENOUNCING THE ORDINARY CLASS OF CRITICS AS THE MOST DESPICABLE 
AND MISCHLEVOUS OF MANKIND. It is a comfort, however to reflect that their 
venom has no lasting effect. The best expedient by which to oppose them is, not 
to read what they write;* but as few people have firmness to forbear, it ts well in 
the second place to remark how fug tive all their power is. The next year, and often the 
next month, buries them in oblivion, while the intrinsic worth of the books they calumni- 


* You will not expect from me any of that microscopic criticism, in which the 
gentry we have been speaking of delight to indulge. / perceive in your trauslation, 
wherever T examine it, that prime virtue of a translater, a complete subordination and 
subservicncy to his original; no tampering with the exact meaning, in order to evade a 
difficulty, or to round a period. There is alsoa manly plainness and integrity which 
commands respect ; and I have seen enough to convince me that a student will derive 
satisfaction often from the literal rendering you have adopted. 

* The Introduction [ read with peculiar attention, as also the notes on the Poetic. 
Nothing can be clearer, more correct, or more philosophical, than the view you 
give of the true nature of all the subjects of these treatises. Of dialectic in parti- 
cular, it is wonderful how erroncous and confused the opinions of men in the 


* Let me also add, that your explanation of the celebrated definition of trazedy 


* strikes me as no less just than ingenious. 


Twining is ingenious; but, after ali his 


‘ diffuse dissertation, 1 used to feel dissatisfied. You have, I think, offered an 
‘admirable solution, although a little divficuity still hangs about the word toourwy, 
* Your sense, towever, I adopt as the best which has ever been proposed.’ 


* This expedient I have always adopted, except in one instance, when I deemed it proper to ex- 
pose their ignorance and malevolence, which 1 huve done at the end f my translation of Procius on 


Euchd ; and 1 shail agaiu read them, should it ever « 





ear to me to be requisite to do so. But, 


whenever this happens, they shall fiud, in the langua re ef Junius, “ that all { have as yet said of 


them is but lenity and compassion.” 
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from necessity, not the sole object of 
my pursuit, I determined, from a 
deep conviction of its intrinsic excel- 
lence, and of the inestimable benefit 
which must result from a legitimate 
Study of it, to promulgate it to the 
utmost extent of my power; and Pro- 
vidence, in a manner almost miracu- 
lous, has co-operated with my endea- 
vours. For though I have met with 
nothing but a from the 
above-mentioned writers, and others 
whose works are applauded by the 
multitude, yet I have obtained pa- 
tronage in my efforts to promulgate 
this philosophy, the most noble and 
the most liberal. I have lived to see 
my earlier producticns become scarce, 
and sell for more than their original 
price. I have been enabled to do that 
which no man in modern times has 
done, to give the Works both of 
Plato and Aristotle in my native 
tongue; to bring to light truths which 
have been concealed for more than a 
thousand years; to unfold the theo- 
logy and mythology of the Greeks 
from the most ancient and genuine 
sources; and to elucidate from the 
same sources all the sublime and 
most important dogmas of Plato and 
Aristotle. Having done all this, and 
I dety any of my enemies to prove 
that 1] have not, I have lived to ac- 
complish what I wished to accom- 
plish, the publication of doctrines the 
mist exalted and the most beneficial 
that were ever imparted by Divinity 
to man; and in consequence of this, 
whenever I die, I shali die with the 
pleasing conscicusness, that I have 
done that which is neither contempt- 
ible nor small. pp. 571—0. 
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Dr. Houmes begins by observing 
that while several separate narrat- 
ives of particular provinces of Ame- 
rica have been written, no attempt 
has been made to give an outline of 
its collective history—he felt ac- 
cordingly the necessity of collect- 
ing and arranging the scattered 
materials, necessary as the ground- 
work of such an ———e His 
object has been to trace facts as 
much as possible to their source, 
and to investigate original author- 
ities in whatever language or quar- 
ter. ‘She archives of the different 
States and public bodies in the 
Union formed a considerable source 
for research, and if the history of 
this country dues not go back toa 
remote period, it has at least the 
peculiarity of being exempt from 
that accumulation of fabalous tra- 
dition which disfigures the chron- 
icles of other nations. 

Dr. H.'s first volume begins with 
the voyage of Columbus, and re- 
lates the settlement of the English 
in Virginia and the other maritime 
provinces. It contains a recapit- 
ulation of the various transactions 
in that part of the western bemi- 
sphere until the year 1091, af which 
time the second volume commences 
and brings down the narrative to 


the year 1805. The first English 
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Trans-Atlantic establishment was 
made (Vol. 1. p. 96.) by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh in Virginia in 1584. 
This was on a very small scale, and 
the country around was so com- 
pletely uncultivated that it was 
soon after found necessary to take 
off the settlers. In 1587 a second 
colony, or, as it was called, a plant- 
ation, being established, the first 
infant of English parents was born 
in America at Roanoke in that year, 
being the child of a Mrs. Dare who 
was the daughter of the governor. 
In the progress of years the limits 
of this settlement were extended, 
and in 1607 James Town was built, 
the name being chosen in compli- 
ment to the reigning sovereign. 
The second volume of Dr. 
Holmes’s work relates the military 
operations against the French iv the 
wars of 1702, 1741, 1750 and gives 
the less acceptable details of the 
struggle between the colony and 
the mother-country which began in 
1775. In the war of 1756 the 
French had the Indians on their 
side, and were enabled to derive 
considerable advantage from their 
peculiar mode of hostility. An In- 
dian, as is generally known, ac- 
counts it folly to meet an enemy in 
open combat, but lies patiently in 
ambush behind a tree or a bush, 
and watches an opportunity of di- 
recting the fatal shaft with unerr- 
ing aim. It is accordingly neces- 
sary to exercise much precaution in 
scouring the country before leading 
European troops into the midst of 
almost endless forests, The disas- 
trous effects of the want of this 
caution were strongly exemplified 
in the fate of our countryman, Gen- 
eral Braddock, m the year 1755. 
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While the provincials of New Eng- 
land were engaged in the reduction of 
Nova Scotia, the British troops were 
making preparations to reduce Fort du 
Quesne. General Braddock might 
have entered upon action early in the 
spting; but the contractors for the 
army not seasonably providing a suf+ 
ficient quantity of provisions, nor a 
competent number of waggons, for 
the expedition, the troops could not be 
put in motion until June. On the 
tenth of that month the general began 
his march from a post on Wills’ creek,* 
at the head of about two thousand two 
hundred men. The additional delay 
that must be occasioned in opening & 
road throughan extremely rough coun- 
try, with the apprehension of a tein- 
forcement of Fort du Quesne, induced 
aresolution to hasten the march of a 
part of the army to the point of destin- 
ation. The general, at the head of 
twelve hundred men, selected from the 
different corps, and ten pieces of can- 
non and the necessary ammunition 
and provisions, matched forward ; 
leaving the residue of the army under 
the command of Colonel Dunbar, to 
follow, with all the heavy baggage, by 
slow and easy marches. Such how- 
ever were the natural and nec 
impediments, that Braddock did not 
reach the Monongahela until the 8th 
of July. The next day he expected to 
invest Fort du Quesne; and in the 
morning madé a disposition of his 
forces conformably to that expectation. 
Three hundred British regulars, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Colonel Gage, 
composed his van; and he followed, 
at some distance, with the artillery 
and main body of the army, divided 
into smal! columns. 


Colonel Dunbar was then nearly 
forty miles behind him. This circum- 
stance alone evidently uired cau- 
tion. But the nature of the country, 
over which the troops weré to be con- 
ducted, and the character of the ene- 
my to be encountered, rendered cir- 
cumspection indispensably necessary. 


* Afterward Fort Cumberland ; “ncar the source of the Potowmack, which was 
at that time the most western post held by the Euglish in Virginia or Maryland.” 
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The general was cautioned of the 
sources of danger, and advised to ad- 
vance in his trout the provincial troops 
in his army, consisting entirely of in- 
dependent and ranging companies, to 
scour the woods and yuard against an 
ambuscade ; but he thought too con- 
temptuously both of the enemy and 
of the provinciais, to follow that salu- 
tary advice. Heedless of danger, he 
pressed forward ; the distance of seven 
miles stiil intervening between his 
army and the anticipated plae of 
action. Atthis unsuspicious moment, 
in an open wood, set with high grass, 
his front was attacked by an unseen 
enemy. The van was thrown into 
some confusion ; but the general hav- 
ing ordered up the main body, and 
the commanding officer of the enemy 
having fallen, the attack was suspend- 
ed, and the assailants were supposed 
to be dispersed. The attack however 
was renewed with increased fury ; the 
van fell back on the main body; and 
the whole army was thrown into con- 


fusion. The general, if deficient in‘ 


ether military virtues, was not desti- 
tute of courage. At this embarrassing 
moment, however, personal valor af- 
forded 4 very inadequate security. An 
instant retreat, or a rapid charge with- 
out observance of military rules, seems 
to have been imperiously necessary ; 
but neither of these expedients was 
adopted. The general, under an in- 
cessant and gallant fire, made every 
possible exertion to form his broken 
troops on.the very ground where they 
were first attacked; but his efforts 
were fruitless. Every officer on horse- 
back, excepting Colonel Washington, 
who was a.d de camp to the command- 
er in chief, was either killed or wound- 
ed. After an action of three hours, 
General Braddock, under whom three 


Memoirs of the Literary and 


horses had been killed, received a mor- 
tal wound ; and his troops fled, in ex- 
treme dismay and confusion. The 
provincials, who were among the last 
to leave the field, formed after the 
action by the prudent valor of Wash- 
Ingten, and covered the retreat of the 
regulars. The defeat wasentire. Of 
eighty-five officers, sixty-four were 
killed and wounded, and about half 
the privates. The defeated army fled 
precipitately to the camp of Dunbar, 
where Braddock expired of his 
wounds.'' The British troops were 
soon after marched to Philadelphia, 
where they went into quarters.* 
Vol. ii. pp. 176-7. 
These volumes are very closely 
printed and contain, one way or 
another, a stock of information, in 
the notes and text, of great extent. 
There is no table of contents, each 
year having merely a separate para- 
graph or section; but there is a 
very copious index at the end. A 
small map of South America is af- 
fixed to Vol. 1 and another of North 
America to Vol. 2. 
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! This officer, in his character and destiny, resembled Varus, a Roman general : 
“eravem et bone voluntatis viram, magis imperatoris defectum consilio, quam vir- 
tute destitutum militum, se magnificentissimumque perdidisse exercitum.” Velleius 


Patereuius, lib. ii. p. 579. 

2 Marshall, i. 389—393; ii. 14—19. 
xl. 203, 04. Hewet, ii. 199. 
vii. 91-—94, 


Brit. Emp. iii. 141—149. 
Smollet, Hist. Eng. i. 254—261. 
Historians agree, that the loss of the Engiish was about 700 men. 


Univ. Hist. 
Coll. Hist. Soc. 


The number of the enemy im the action seems not perfectly ascertained. President 
Stiles [MS.| says, there were 500 French and 600 Indians ; and that half of the Indi- 


ans were armed with bows and arrows. 














Philosophical Socjety of Manchester. 


Tuts volume begins with a list of 
the members of the literary and phi- 
losophical Society of Manchester. 
These gentlemen being chiefly in- 
habitants of that place and the 
neighbourhood, are, of course, com- 
paratively little known to readers at 
a distance ; but as the Honorary 
members are of more general noto- 
riety, we subjoin a list of their names 
by way of affording our readers 
some idea of the description of sub- 
jects to which this literary associ- 
ation is disposed to direct its atten- 
tion. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


John Aikin, M. D. 

Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. P.R.S. &c. 

M. Berthollet, Paris. 

Sir Richard Clayton, Bart. 

Edwood Chorley, M. D. 

Sir Humphry Davy, LL. D. F.R.S. &c. 

Edward Hussey Delaval, Esq. F. R. S. 

Lt. Colonel Drinkwater. 

John Jamieson, M. D. 

Edward Jenner, M. D. F. R.S. 

Rev. William Magee, B. D. Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 

William Falconer, M. D. F.R.S. 

Rev. Thomas Gisborne, A. M. 

Charles Hatchett, Esq. F. R.S. 

John tiaygarth, M. B. F. R.S. 

Mr. William Hey, F. R. 5, 

Mr. George Hibbert. 

John Coakley Lettsom, M. D.F. R.S. 

Mr. Patrick Mac Morland. 

Thomas Marsham, Esq. 

Sir George Onesiphorus Paul, Bart. 

George Pearson, M. D. F. R.S. 

Rev. John Radcliffe, A.M. Brazen 
Nose College, Oxford. 

William Roscoe, Esq. 

Benjamin Count Rumford. 

Benjamin Rush, M. D. &c. Philadel- 


phia. 

James Edward Smith, M. D. F. R.S. 

Smithson Tefnant, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 
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Tyne. 

Professor A. G. Werner, Freyberg. 

William Wright, M. D. F. R.S. &c. 

Arthur Young, Esq. F. R. S. 


pp. V, Vi. 
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We next transcribe the contents 
of the present volume, asa further 
explanation of the kind of labor to 
which the members of this body are 
accustomed to give attention. 


ConrTents. 


An Account of some Experiments to 
ascertain whether the Force of Steam be 
in proportion to the generating heat. By 
John Sharpe, Exq.—On Respiration and 
Animal Heat, By John Dalton.—An In- 
quiry inte the Principles by which the 
importance of Foreign Commerce ought 
to be estimated. By Henry Dewar, M. 
D.—Remarks on the Use and Origin of 
Figurative Language. By the Rev. Will- 
iam Johns.—On the Measure of Moving 
Force. By Mr. Peter Ewart.—Account 
of a remarkable effect produced by a 
Stroke of Lightning ; ina Letter address- 
ed to Thomas Henry, Esq. F. R. 8. &c. 
from Matthew Nicholsou, Esq. with Re- 
marks on the same. By Mr. Henry.— 
‘Theorems and Problems intended to elu- 
cidate the Mechanical principle called 
Vis Viva. By Mr. John Gough.—On the 
Theories of the Excitement of Galvanic 
Electricity. By William Henry, M. D. 
F. R. 8. &c.—Cursory Remarks on the 
Mineral Substance, called in Derbyshire, 
Rotten-Stone. By William Martin, F. L. 
S. &e.—On National Character. By 
Thomas Jarrold, M. D.—Observations 
on the Ebbing and Flowing Well at Gig- 
gleswick in the West-riding of York- 
shire ; with a theory of Reciprocating 
Fountains. By Mr. John Gough. In a 
letter to Dr. Holme.—Description of an 
Eudiometer, and of other Apparatus em- 
ployed in Experiments on the Gases. B. 
W. Henry, M. D. F. R. S. &c.-- 
Memoir on the Uric Acid. By W. Henry, 
M.D. F.R.S. &c.—A Demonstration 
of Lawson’s Geometrical Theorems. 
the late Rey. Charlies Wildbore. Com- 
municated by Mr. Mabbott to Mr.'Ewart 
and by him to the Society.— Remarks on 
the Summer Birds of Passage, and on 
Migration in general. By Mr. John 
Gough. Communicated by Dr. Holme. 

pp. vii, viii. 

Several of these papers being on 
scientific subjects, are interesting 
only to professional readers, so that 
we shall confine our observations to 
the paper on foreign commerce ; a 
topic of interest to the public at 
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large. This essay was composed 
in March, 1808, shortly after the 
adoption of the Orders in Council 
by our government. So bold an 
innovation naturally excited consid- 
erable discussion at Manchester, as 
well as in other commercial cities, 
and Dr. Dewar justly remarks that 
it afforded us some consolation for 
the distress of the times to be ena- 
bled to derive from it additional 
light on important questions of no- 
litical economy. Whatever may be- 
come of territorial possessions, we 
may rest assured, says Dr. Dewar, 
that discoveries in the principles of 
commerce will not be lost. Mr. 
Spence’s strange pamphlet against 
foreign cemmerce had shortly be- 
fore made its appearance, and Dr. 
D. takes occasion to point out sev- 
eral of its errors. 


My present intention is to offer a 
few remarks on the principles by 
which we ought to estimate the im- 
portance of foreign commerce. For 
the sake of being clearly understood, 
I shall consider separately its influence 
on wealth, on population, on happi- 
ness, and on national power. 

In estimating its influence on wealth, 
it will be necessary to observe a strict 
uniformity in the meaning which we 
attach to that word. Mr. Spence, the 
author of the ingenious pamphlet, in- 
titled “Britain independent of Cow- 
merce,” has involved the argument in 
much confusion by attaching no 
cise meaning to the term wealth. For, 
though he-sets out with a formal defin- 
ition of it, we find him, ip the course 
ef his reasonings, sometimes consider- 
ing wealth as consisting in every thing 
that man, as moulded by habit, es- 
teems valuable; and, at other times, 
restricting it tothose articles, which 
man would value if his taste were al- 
ways correct. At present, I shall use 
the term in the first of these accept- 
ations, that is, as including those com- 
modities which man actually values, 
and for whick he is willing to part 
with some other valued article in ex- 
change. The meaning of the term 
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value we shall restrict in the same 
manner ; we shall consider the value 
of every commodity as fixed by the 
quantity of any other that will be 
given in exchange fer it, 

_ While we adhere to these definitions, 
it is es vf complete demon- 
stration that foreign cenmerce in- 
creases the wealth of every nation that 
enjoys it. If one country, which 
abounds in the commodities of rice 
and silk, exchanges part of these for 
the wheat and flax of another, both 
countries must be enriched, because 
each sets a higher value on the articles 
which it receives than on the quantity 
ofits own produce which it gives in 
exchange. On this account, these arti- 
cles are able to bear the expense of 
carriage, and after this expense is add- 
ed to their price, they stil! are objects 
of demand. While other things are 
equal, the increase of wealth must 
bear a regular proportion to this spe- 
cies of commerce, as in each country 
there is an increase of the overplus 
value of imported articles above that 
of articles exported. pp- 46, 8. 


In the sequel of the essay, Dr. D. 
proceeds to expose further incon- 
sistencies of this singular writer, 
and to communicate various observ- 
ations on the true principles of 
commerce. Tive years are a 
since issuing these Orders, the 
conduct of ministry in repealing 
them appears to contain a sufficient 
admission of their sense of their im- 
policy. The improved aspect of 
political affairs affords a hope that 
there will recur no necessity for re- 
sorting to measures against neutral 
trade ; and the course — by 
Lord Liverpool sutticiently indicates 
that measures of that nature would 
not, in future, be adopted without 
the greatest reluctance. 

The volume is coneluded by an 
index, and by a list of books pre- 
sented to the Society since 1805. 
Several of the scientific essays are 
rendered more easily intelligible by 
the addition of plates. 














Poems By Three Friends. 


POEMS BY THREE FRIENDS, 
We twine in this poetic wreath, 
The purple blossoms of the heath, 
And many a lovelier wildiug flower 
That bloom'd in Spring’s too fleeting 
hour, 
With some whose deeper, richer dye, 
Was nurs’d by Summer's natal sky. 
Alike to live their little day, 
Charm a few eyes—iien fade away, 
LONDON: 
Underwood. 1813. Svo. pp. 168. 
Pr. 7s, 


Heseltine, Printer. 





' 
Tae poctical partuership announ- 
ced im the title page, is farther 
explained in the preliminary notice. 
The poems of which this little 
volume is composed, are the produc- 
tion of three friends, the amusement 
of whose early vears, has been the cul- 
tivation of that smuil share of poetical 
talent which may have fallen to their 
lot. Their entrance, however, on the 
more serious pursuits of very differe 
ent, but equally laborious professions, 
will in all probability prevent their 
continuing that devotion to a cherish- 
ed. pursuit, which may now be incon- 
éistent with their duty: yet in resign- 
ing the lyre, which their hands have 
but unskilfully touched, they feel a 
wish to encircle it with a wreath of 
poetical wild flowers, which though it 
Inay never bloom as a guerdon of 
fame, inay live through its little day, 
a simple memorial of their friendship. 
Individually, their pieces were too few 
to form a volume; by uniting and 
selecting from each of their stores, 
they trust that they have formed a 
collection, which may chance to 
please by its variety, rather than dis- 
gust by its incongruity. Tor the in- 
troduction of some few amatory pic- 
ces amongst those of a more serious 
cast, they have only to offer as an 
apology, (if apology be requisite,) that 
they couceive them to perfectly 
harmless in their tendency, and such 
as might naturally be expected from 
young men, who, at the period of 
compgsing by tar the majority of the 
tries which constitute this little 
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volume, had not completed their one 
and twentieth year. Should this 
excuse, however, not avail them, it 
may not be improper to observe, that 
the censure which may be passed npon 
this intermixture wil! not alike apply 
to each of the contributors to the col- 
lection ; though they have not thought 
it necessary, by the use of any distin- 
guishing mark, to apportion a degree 
of praise or blame, which they are 
willing equally to share, The few 
individuals to whom the authors are 
personally known, will be able to 
make a distinction, which to them, 
and to them alone, can be interesting. 
With these remarks they commit the 
roductions of their leisure to the pub- 
ic, without a fear but that they will 
be received with that indulgence, 
which the age at which they were 
written, seems naturally to claim: 
though small are their expectations 
that they will either meet with, or 
deserve, any distinguished success. 


CONTENTS. 


Preface—Epistle Dedicatory te Tho- 
mas Campbell, Esq.—Introdaction— 
Hymn to the Deity—Henry’s Harp-- 
Fragment—Ao Orphan Girl's Rehec- 
tions—Ode to Meditation— Epitaph— 
To a friend, on his expressing a wish for 
the possession of poetical talent—Im- 
promptu to Marianne—Address to the 
Sun, from Ossian—Hyma for an Or- 
phan—-The Balm for every wound— 
Epitaph—Iuseription in an arbour— 
Hymn for a day of public Lamiliatioo— 
Imitated trom Ossian—Horace, Book I. 
Ode I. To Mecenas—The Bard of 
Yarrow—Lines addressed to *****— 
Contemplative St God Unsearch- 
able — Epitaph — Ossian’s Address to 
Congal—Horace, Book, I, Ode FV. to 
Sextins—Fazewell to the Maid of Mall- 
wydd—The Highlander—Ode to the 
Memory of Collins— Malvina— Descrip- 
tion of a stormy Night, from Ossian-— 
Hotace, Book I. Ode XIV-—To the 
Republic—Lines to a friend in sick- 
ness—Imitated from Ossian—To my 
Lyre—Epistle to Walter Scott, Esq.— 
Description of a Battle, from Ossian - 
The Tulip and the Rose—Psalm VIM. 
paraphrased—Ossian’s Address to the 
Sun, imitated—To ****-—-Ode on Human 
Life--Horace, Book II, Ode UIl.—-To 
Delius—Lines written in a Lady's Al- 





ER 
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bum—Ode from Ossian—To Mary— 
Descriptive Sonnet, written on the sum- 
mit of Cader Idris, North Wales—Lines 
written is a Hermitage—To Anna— 
Initated fiom Ossian—Lines written on 
leaving ******—To Mary—Lines writ- 
teu in the “‘ Pleasures of Hope”—The 
Joy of Grief—The Harp of Love—Con- 
clusion. 


We consider the ensuing pieces 
asa fair criterion of the average 
quality of the volume : 


AN ORPHAN GIRL'S REFLEC- 
TLONS., 
While other children I behold, 
Sportive and gay in gambols wild, 
I weep and sigh when I am told, 
* Poor girl, thou art an Orphan child.” 
No mother’s kiss, no father’s smile 
Has e’er my infant wees beguil'd ; 
They're dead, and T am left awhile 
To weep, a helpless Orphan child. 
Why am I dvom’d the storm to brave, 
From alla parent's love exiled ? 
Id rather seek an early grave, 
Than live, a friendless Orphan child! 
No hand my wandering to reclaim, 
Mid scenes of infamy beguil'd 
How may I sink, o’erwheim'd with shame, 
A lost, abandon’d Orphan child. 

Yet stay—forbear my heart to break ! 
On me one beam of jey has smil’d ; 
I've heard, that God will ne'er forsake 
The poor, deserted Orphan child. 

Will ne at whose Almighty voice, 
Creation rose from chaos wild, 
With swiles of tenderness rejoice, 
The heart of a poor Orphan child? 
O yes! he sweetly whispers peace, 
Soft are his words, his accents mild; 
He bids me live,—he calls me his,— 
O happy, happy Orphan chiid! 
pp. 10-11. 
IMPROMPTU TO MARIANNE. 


I ask not why the starting tear 
Stands trembling in your eye ; 
I ask not why, when I am near, 
You heave the frequent sigh ; 
For all too well, dear Gir!, I know, 
The source from whence thy sorrows 
flow. 
This beating heart of mine will tell, 
These faltering lips will prove, 
Whilst murmuring out a long farewell 
To her I fondly love, 
That all too well, dear Girl, I know, 
The source from whence thy swrrows 
flow. p- 20. 


Tlistory of the War 


TO ****, 


You tell me ***® still is free, 
That I perhaps may gain the prize, 
And once again delighted see 
Fond rapture beam from ****'s eyes. 
But cease to paint the blissful scene, 
No fairy dreams of hope pourtray ; 
For truth’s clear light wi!! intervene 
To chase her airy tints away. 
I loved her once,—!I loved her so 
That even now the merest thought 
Ofall that passed so long ago, [brought 
Has tears of fond remembrance 
To eyes that once with fond delight 
Gazed on her form so passing fair, i 
Whilst Love, in golden vision bright, 
Saw all perfection centered there. 
The hope that fluttered in my breast, 
Fied from its ark like Noah’s dove, 
But, wearied in its search of rest, 
Returned without the branch of Love ! 
I telt a pang no words can tell, 
But passion’s struggle soon was o'er ; 
No faltering marked my last farewell, 
I firmly said, ‘‘ we meet no more.” 
And still my heart, by many a care, 
To the lorn sons of song allied, 
Though smaii the minstrel-genius there, 
Beats with a winstrel's honest pride. 
It scorns to breathe the unmanly sigh, : 
Of ****s coldness to complain ; 
She who could once its suit deny, 
Will never hear its suit again. 
pp- 112-114. 


TO MARY. '~ 


Yes, Mary, I have journeyed lng, 
In life's eventful morn, 
The roseate bowers of love among, 
And felt its keenest thorn; 
Yet would’st tion but the wish befriend, 
With thee should all my journeyings end. 
And I have strung the Harp of Love 
To many a fair one’s praise, 
And I have heard her lips approve 
The fond, but artiess lays ; 
Yet wouidst thou bless its simple tone, 
That harp were stiung for thee alone. 
p- 129. 
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A HISTORY OF THE WAR 
BETWEEN FRANCE and t'USSIA, 
From its commencement in 1812. 
CONTAINING 
Full Details of the Military Opera- 
tiens, and an accurate Review of 
every Political Event connect- 
ed with the Progress of the 
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Campaign: with a Geographical, 
Political, and Historical Intro- 
duction ; comprising 

An Account of the Annals of Russia; 
of its Laws and Constitution; of the 
Manners, Customs, and Political Situa- 
tion of the People; of the Commercial 
and Military Resources of the Empire ; 
and of the Contests and Alliances be- 
tween Russia and the other powers of 
Europe, from the Reign of Peter the 
Great to the present time, 

VoL. I. 
LONDON: 
Goddard, 1813. 8vo. pp. 512. Pr. 
12s. 
Clowes, Printer. 





Tue extraordinary importance of 
the contest between France and 
Russia has given rise to various 
publications on the subject, both 
here and on the continent. The 
present is avowedly a compilation, 
and begins with a geographical and 
statistical account of Russia, which 
is followed by an exposition of the 
military force of that empire and a 
sketch of its history. ‘The latter is 
of considerable length and is taken 
chiefly from Voltaire, as far as it re- 
gards the era of Peter the Great. 
The latter part, such as the cam- 
paigns of 1806 and 1807, is trans- 
lated from the “ Essai sur le 
systeme militaire de Bonaparte,” 
while the accounts of the origin 
and progress of the present con- 
test are given chiefly from the 
French and Russian bulletins. The 
present volume ends with the mi- 
litary operations at the beginning 
of July last year. 











Part I.—Price Seven Shillings. 
To be continued Monthly and completed in 
about Fifteen Parts. 


AN 

ARCHITECTURAL DICTIONARY, 

Containing a correct Nomenclature 
and Derivation of the Terms of Art: 


VOL. Il. N. Rev. 
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with a full display of their techni- 
cal meaning and application, as 
used by Architects, Builders, 
and Workmen. 
Exhibiting, in a perspicuous point of 
view, the Theory of the various 
Branches of Architecture, Build- 
ing, Carpentry, Joinery, Ma- 
sonry, Bricklaying, &c. their 
dependence on each other, 
the most approved Me- 
thods of Practice hi- 
therto adopted, 
And many practical Rules never before 
made public : 

The whole forming a complete Guide 
to the Science of Architecture 
and the Art of Building. 
Illustrated with numerous Copper- 
Plates, engraved by the first Artists, 
from Drawings made on purpose 
for the work. 

By PETER NICHOLSON, Architect, 
Author of the Principles of Architec- 
ture, the Carpenters’ New Guide, &¢. 
LONDON: 

Barfield, 1812. 4to. pp. 48. 
Barfield, Printer. 


‘Tue Architectural Dictionary em- 
braces not only such subjects as 
are immediately connected with 
Architectural Science and the Art 
of Building, but also such mathe- 
matical, philosophical, and histo- 
rical data, as the auther conceives 
may prove useful to the artist, either 
in the more abstruse parts of con- 
struction, in the analyzation of ma- 
terials, or in the disposition of the 
several members of an edifice, so 
as to form his taste on truly classi- 
cal principles. The theory of con- 
struction is exemplified in a num- 
ber of problems, many of which, 
in the author's opmion, may boast 
the charms of novelty. 

Under the word barn we meet 
with the following directions. 

Burn, a covered building, for lay- 
ing up and preserving all sorts of 
grain, hay, straw, &c. The situation 
of a barn should be dry and rather 

KO. XI. 3K 
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elevated, and on the north or north- 
east side of the farm-yard ; but nei- 
ther coutiguous to the house, nor to 
any oflices connected with it. Barns 
may either be constructed of stone, 
brick, or timber, which may be 
wooden framing, ‘covered with wea- 
ther boarding, and should, whichso- 
ever of these materials be used, have 
holes in the walls at different distan- 
ces, or the doors and windows should 
have proper air-flights, so as to admit 
the ingress and egress of air freely 


The gable-ends are best formed of 


brick or stone, on account of their soli- 


dity : the covering may either be thatch 
or tiles. In tne walls ofthe front and 
rear of the building should be two 


large folding doors, tor the conve- 
nience of carrying in and out a cart or 
waggon load ‘of corn in sheaves, or 
any other bulky produce, which doors 
should be of the same breadth with 
the ip nae oan to give more light 
to the threshers, and udmit more air 
for winnowing the grain. Over the 
threshing-floor, and a little above the 
reach of the flail-poies, beams are 
often laid across in order to form a 
kind of upper-floor, upon which the 
thresher may throw the straw or 
haulm, till he has time to stow it 
properly elsewhere; and on the out- 
side, over the great doors, it is some- 
times convenient to have « large pent- 
house made, to project sufficiently, so 
as to cover a load of corn or hay, in 
ease a sudden sturm should come on 
before it can be housed, and also to 
shelter the poultry in the farm-yard 
from bad weather, or tuo great heat. 
The hay-barns should constantly be 
constructed of wood, and not too 
close: these are sometimes formed in 


such a manner, as to be capable of 


being moved to different places by 
wheels or rollers. In grazing-farms, 
which do not afiord a supply of straw 
for thatching, the stacks with move- 
able roofs, erected on strong uprigh 

posts of wood, or what is ce 3 
termed Dutch barns, may be usetul, 
as they may be raised or lowered at 
pleasure by screws and levers, so as 
to accommodate themselves to the 
quantity of hay, cither in proportion 
te the crop or its consumptions, while, 
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at the same time, they are cheaper, 
more airy, and less troublesome than 

close barns, in case of heating. The 
under-pinning of barns is best of stone 
or brick, which may be built to the 
height of about two feet above ground, 
the sides boarded, and the root cover- 
el with straw or reeds, and those of 
the stables un its sides, with slate or 
glazed tile; because they must be 
more flat, and the water which runs 
from the roof of the barn would injure 
most ether coverings. At cach end 
of the barn, and over the back-door, 
small doors, four teet high, should be 
fixed at the height of twelve feet from 
the ground: the two former for put- 
ting m corn at the ends, and the latter 
tor filling the middle of the barn atter 
the bays are full. All the bays should 
have a Hoor of clay or marle, and the 
threshing floor laid with hard bricks, 
which will be sufticient for all sorts of 
grain, except wheat or rye; and for 
threshing these, it will be good eco- 
nomy to ~ have planks of owk or red 
deal well fitted together, and num- 
bered, to be laid down occasionally, 
and confined by a frame at their 
ends. 

Barns should be placed upon a de- 
clivity, as by this means they are 
rendered more durable, less subject to 
vermin, and the grain be kept more 
sweet and dry than on the ground- 
floor, and cannot slip without discoe- 
very: this situation affords a commo- 
dious range of stalls for cattle. 

The invention of the threshing ma- 
chine has, in a great measure, altered 
the construction of barns, as, where 
they are made use of, they should be 
contrived chiefly with a view to the 
distribution of the straw ; the ma- 
chines being built in the centre, with 
the grain stacks adjoining them, in 
such a manner, that they may be sup- 
plied without the assistance of carts 
or horses. The barns, in these cases, 
need not be so large, but they should 
have granaries provided in them, 
which may perhaps be most conve- 
niently placed over the floors. Not- 
withstanding the superiority of stack- 
ing grain in the open air has been 
fully shown by different writers, and 
of course the necessity of large barns 
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in a great measure obviated, yet there 
are still many agriculturists attached 
to the method of housing corn in the 
straw.—pp. 47, 48. 

For the convenience of Archi- 
tects employed in various parts of 
the kingdom, the customary local 
measures of quantities and liquids, 
used in the different districts are 
inserted, and compared with the 
standard statute measures. 

This part is illustrated by three 
plates, on the subject of windows, 
and hand-railing, the latter of which 
is invented by the author. 





THE SYPHILITIC PHYSICIAN ; 
OR, A TREATISE ON THE 
VENEREAL DISEASE: 
Containing Plain Instructions for the 
best Method of Cure, 

With the Necessary Prescriptions. 

BY 
GEORGE CHARLES MEYER, M.D. 
Late Surgeon in the Hon. United 
East India Company's Service. 
LONDON: 
Highley, 1813. 12mo. pp. 128. 
Pr. 8s. 
Davidson, Printer. 





Tue work is subdivided into the 
following parts ; 

Of syphilitic Diseases in general.— 
Of locai syphilitic Diseases, and the Art 
of ascertaining and curing them.—Of 
syphilitic Diseases atiecting the whole 
Constitution.—Syphilitic Diseases in 
Pregnant Women and in Children.— 
Glossary of such medical Terms as oc- 
cur in this Treatise.— Prescriptions. 

In our abstract of this treatise, 
we shall confine ourselves to the 
remedies calculated for the removal 
of Syphilis in its incipient state, 
as all aggravated cases of <lisease 
are more properly referred to 
professional advice. 

Sublimate of Mercury and Tinc- 
ture of Opium, ave the remedies to 
which the author seems to attach 
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his chief reliance; and they enter 
very copiously into the Prescrip- 
tions at the end of his book. In 
regard to these substances, he 
observes, 


§6. Mercury is, if given with the ne- 
cessary precautions, au most excelent, 
and quite innocent medicine. Expe- 
rience has brought the preparation of 
quicksilver to such a degree of per- 
fection, that it may be given, even 
to an infact, without the least dan- 
ger. Experience has further taught 
us, to combine such medicines with 
it, that its natural debilitating cffect 
is entirely removed. 

§7. Such a combination of the two 
most powerful medicines in syphilitic 
diseases, we possess in the corrosive 
sublimate in conjunction with opium, 
I consider the sublimate, united with 
opium, as a medicine which may be 
given with perfect safety, and with- 
out the least injury to the constitution, 
The sublimate seems to he quite 
chanced in its nature, and it never 
will be again reduced im the body to 
real quicksilver, as Other preparations 
of mercury undoubtedly do. The 
sublimate is an antiseptic, alterative, 
and correcting medicine, which in 
conjunction with opium, cannot be 
equalied by any other preparation of 
mercury. And alihough Lallow, that 
there may be cases, where other pre- 
parations, as calomel, or the grey 
oxyd of mercury, may be preferable ; 
the subiimate deserves the first place ; 
and I very seldom have recourse to 
any other preparation. Yet, for the 
use of those that are so much preju- 
diced against the sublimate, and wish 
to substitute other mercurials for it, 
I shall soon publish a little treatise 
under the title of Materia Medica 
Syphilitica, which will contain a selec- 
tion of all the most useful medicines 
in syphilitic diseases, with a short 
aG ‘ice concerning each medicine, and 
how aud when to use it. pp. @3, 24. 

Dr. MEYER is an inveterate 
enemy to Sadivation ; and he pre- 
hibits the use of purgetive medi- 
cinss during the prevalence of 
clap, which he styles Blennerbagia. 
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In this complaint, he recom- 
mends the use of the Suspensorium, 
aad a particular attention to clean- 
liness. We find these directions. 


The frequent washing with luke- 
warm water, is such an excellent 
thing, that by its means and the drops 
I shall seon mention, I have removed 
many recent claps. You can not 
form to yourself an idea, how essen- 
tial cleanliness is to the cure, as it 
prevents the infective corroding mat- 
ter from remaining too long in con- 
tact with those so sensible parts. But 
the ablution ought to be frequently 
repeated, and always let a few drops 
of the warm water run into the ori- 
fice, in order to sweep away the filth 
as near as possible from the fountain 
of the disorder, For the seat of the 
clap is generally very near to the ori- 
fice, and the water distilled into it 
will wash off the matter from the 
very spot. Have at the same time 
the drops No. II. prepared, and take 
every third hour about forty drops in 
water or beer. If your constitution 
be rather strong, you may take sixty 
and rise gradually to eighty. Do not 
suppose, that these drops are too irri- 
tating: by no means; they strengthen 
the stomach, and therefore the whole 
system, The opium principally has 
a most wonderful effect upon the 
whole constitution, and enables and 
assists it, in repulsing the infective 
enemy. I frequently have cured 
recent claps by washing with warm 
water and these drops, pp. 33-34, 

Recipe.—Tincture Opii—drach- 
mamunam. AqueCinnamomi—un- 
ciam semissem, Misce. Signetur— 
From twenty to eighty drops to be taken, 
No. Ll. pp. 119. 


When Syphilis affects the gene- 
ral system, the author terms it the 
Venus Plague, and still adheres to 
mercury and opium. On the affec- 
tion of the bones, he remarks, 

66. In those few cases that came 
under my inspection, I found that 
mercury would not answer: all the 
symptoms grew worse and worse, and 
chie ly the pains, during the night, 
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increased. I treated them in the fol- 
lowing manner. I gave the simple 
tincture of opium, from ten to twenty- 
five drops every second or third hour. 
Very little can be dove externally, 
except the warm bath, which must 
be used with great caution, so as not 
to expose the patient to catch cold 
after it. He must be dricd immedi- 
ately after he comes out of the bath, 
and lad in a warm bed, The 
strengthening diet, in its utmost ex- 
tent, the dreps No, IV. and externaily 
the tincture of myrrh, must, if possi- 
ble, complete the cure. 

§7. The nasal bones are not, at pre- 
sent, so frequently destruyed in syphi- 
litic diseases as they formerly were; 
for we are now better acquainted with 
these disorders, and prevent the pro- 
pagation of the syphilitic poison, be- 
fore it arrives at that degree. Flat 
noses, therefore, are not so frequently 
met with as formerly. I have had 
some cases in which syphilitic ulcers 
attacked the nose; and these were 
occasioned merely by thrusting the 
finger, (which had been previously in 
contact with venereal matter,) into 
it. But these were soon removed. 
In the Venus plague, the nose is but 
too frequently affected by the syphili- 
tic poison. I have applied, with the 
greatest success, in such cases, the 
mixture No. \XX. This will never 
injure these sensible parts, and will 
prevent the further destruction of 
them, and assist their healing. 

¢8. It is impossible for me, aud it 
lies quiie beyond the limits of this 
treatise, to enter more particularly 
into the treatment of these disorders. 
That medical assistance is here re- 
quisite, is evident; but, in the sup- 
position that the patient has no op- 
portunity of enjoying the benefit of 
medical assistance, in such a case, 
the use of the tincture of opium, from 
ten to twenty-five drops every second 
or third hour, and the warm bath, 
will, at least, lessen his tortures, un- 
til he can obtain personal medical 
advice. 4 

§9. In diseases of the bones, mercu- 
ry is more inclined to cause salivation, 
than in auy other syphilitic affection. 
If, while taking mercury, the first 
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symptoms of salivation appear, the 
patient must iminediately desist from 
the further use of it. Whatever 
quantity you throw into the sysiem, 
has no effect upon the discase: it 
is carried off by saliva, without 
producing any other effect than that 
of wholly destroying the lymphatic 
system. The constitution, at last, 
suffers so much, and the vital powers 
are so totally undermined, that res- 
toration to health is a thing in itself 
impossible. pp 85-87. 


_~ With respect to the Syphilitic 
itch, Dr. Meyer counsels thus. 


§4. This disorder is often very dif- 

ficult te cure, and never yields to the 
treatment of the common itch. The 
lotion No. XXXII. will prove the 
best external remedy. I preter the 
infusion of linseed in this case, be- 
cause it retains the sublimate longer 
in contact with the skin, than mere 
water does. With this lotion, the 
whole surface of the body may be 
washed morning and evening. 
_ §5. When the venercal itch derives 
its origin from 2 syphilitic poison con- 
cealed in the body, it of course re- 
quires the internal use of mercury; 
and here it must be known to the 
practitioner, that we can not rely with 
certainty upon any other mercurial 
preparations, than the caustic, and 
amongst these chiefly the sublimate. 
The drops No. IV. must be taken 
from forty to eighty drops, according 
to the strength of the coustitution, 
as before mentioued in the chapter of 
chancres, 

§ 6. Cleanliness in this as well as 
in the common itch, is the principal 
requisite for a speedy and certain 
cure, We know, that the body, as a 
living machine, always endeavours 
to get rid of its incumbrances, or 
any heterogeneous matter, residing 
iu its different systems. erspiration 
seems to be one of the most powerful 
agents in this business, rejecting all 
sorts of noxious moisture that other- 
wise would injure the internal parts. 
If we now remove these excretions 
trom places where the internal powers 
of the machine have deposited them, 


we of course shall greatly assist this 
useful operation of nature. If on the 
contrary, these rejected excretions 
remain long on the surface of the 
body, when they are drawn up by the 
constantly active absorbent system, 
and carried again into the machine, 
then it is evident, that the disorder 
will never be totally eradicated. 

§7. I have frequently, ina short time, 
cured the common itch by merely 
washing or bathing in warm water, 
and frequent change of linen. Ifthere- 
fore in the venereal itch, the same 
be observed, and the drops No. IV. 
taken, together with the external use 
ot the sublimate lotion No. XXXIL., 
the evil soon will vanish. 

§8. As beforé observed, in the inve- 
terate itch the pustules frequently 
appear in the face, and they are then 
more like ulcers, issuing an ichorous 
matter of a disagreeable smell. Such 
pustules, if even but small, must be 
treated with the ointment No, XI, 
pp- 92, 93. 


At the first appearance of vene- 
real infection, the patient must not 
allow himself the same license as 
before, in relation to diet. Broth, 
butcher’s meat, and fowl, have 
no injurious tendency; but po 
ham, geese, ducks, and water-fow 
in general, are forbidden. Water, 
mingled with wine, rum, or brandy, 
is the most eligible beverage ; but 
pure water, without addition, may 
not suit every habit of body. If 
much beer is drunk, Dr. M. thinks 
that it should be mixed with wa- 
ter; but punch, and other acids 
and all salt substances, are de- 
nounced. “Slimy beverages,” as 
barley water, congee-water, &c. 
&c. during clap or blennorrhagia, 
*‘ weaken the stomach, and do in 
general more harm than good.” 
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"Tuts book consists of two parts ; 
a translation, from the Persian, of 
the Bija Ganita, or Hindu Alge- 
bra, made by Mr. Srracuey, and 
a collection of notes or partial 
translations made long ago by a 
friend of his, a Mr. Davis who 
was, in former years a servant of 
the East India Cempany. We be- 
gin by copying the letter from Mr. 
D. to Mr. S. which accompanied 
the transmission of the notes. 

Dear Srracuey, 

Having just laid my hands upon 

a parcel of papers of notes, containing 
abstracts and translations from the 
Bija Ganita, made by me, with the 
assistauce of a Pandit, as long ago 
as when I was stationed at Bhagul- 

ore,‘ I send them to you with full 
iberty t) make any use of them. 
Ever since my removal to Burdwan 
these papers have lain unnoticed, and 
might have continued su, had it not 
6ccurred to me that you were occupied 
in’ such researches. There may be 
trifling inatctraciés in some places, 
the translations havi mg been made 
carelessly and never revised; but 
their authenticity may be depended 
on, as. they were made from the ori- 
ginal;Sauscrit Bija Ganita, which was 
procured for me at Benares, by Mr. 
Duncan. I send also a book of me- 
moranda, containing chiefly trigono- 
metrical extracts from a modern as- 
tronomica! work in Sanscrit, which I 
suppose to have been written in Jey 
Sing’s time. 
\ Iam very sincerely your’s, 

s. DAVIS. 

1812. 

The Bija Genita was originally 
written in Sanscrit by Bhaseara 
Acharya, a celebrated Hindu ma- 


Portland Place, Jen. 


ject of 


Bija Ganita, 


thematician; and one of the chief 
distinctions between the transla- 
tions of Mr. D. and Mr. S. is, that 
while the latter are taken from 
the Persian, the former, as far as 
they went, were made from the 
Sanserit. That circumstance gives 
Mr. D.’s labors a particular claim 
to attention, but it is fit to add 
that not being intended for publi- 
cation, they comprise only a part 
of the work, and are to be. consi- 
dered in no other view than as the 
memoranda of a scholar desirous 
to inform himself accurately of the 
contents of an interesting work. 

It has of late years been a sub- 
much doubt how far the 
Hindus were intitled to the high 
character of scientific attainments, 
which former writers were disposed 
to give them. Mr. S. takes the 
atlirmative side of the question in 
as much as relates to the depart- 
ment of Mathematics, and main- 
tains that the Bija Ganita was 
not, as has been pretended, bor- 


rowed from foreign writers, but 
is an original Hindu work. It ex- 


isted, he says, at the end of the 
twelfth or beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, both in form and 
in substance, as it appears at pre- 
sent; since there cap be little 
doubt, from the testimony of dif- 
ferent authorities, that Bhaseara, 
the author of this book, florished 
at that time. The doubts relative 
to the originality of the Bija Gani- 
ta proceeded, in Mr. Strachey’s 
opiniou, from the interpretations 
made by those who trauslated it 
from Sanscrit into Persian. These 
translators, according to the loose 
practice of their country, made 
little distinction between text and 
commentary; and have in some 
piaces of the text, gone so far as 


* About the year 1790. 
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to make reference to Euclid. Now 
Mr. Davis's abstracts and transla- 
tions having been made from the 
Sanscrit only, (for he never saw 
a Persian translation) sufficiently 
show that the objectionable pas- 
sages are to be laid to the account 
of the Persian translators. To 
maintain that the rules contained 
in. this work for the solution of 
indeterminate problenrs, might have 
been obtained ‘from a Greek, an 
Arabian, or a modern European, 
would be just as wise, says Mr. S., 
as to assert that the Newtonian 
philosophy might have had _exis- 
tence in the time of Ptolemy. It 
is true that in latter times the 
Greek, Arabian, and modern Eu- 
ropean, science, has been intro- 
duced into Sanscrit books; and 
that it is a matter of great diffi- 
culty to determine the authenticity 
of any work before the invention 
of printing; but, in the case in 
question, the state of the science 
at ascertained periods, seems to 
leave no doubt of the accuracy of 
Mr. S.’s argument. 

Bhascara is the only Hindu wri- 
ter on Algebra, whose works have 
fallen into European hands. He 
does not prefess to have been the in- 
ventor ot the reasoning contained 
in the Lija Ganita, but admits that 
he extracted it from three previous 
treatises, which are now considered 
as totally lost. Mr. S. went out 
to India nearly twenty years ago 
and prepared the present work for 
press after his return, which took 
place lately. 

Of his researches, he says, 


If my researches have not been so 
deep as might have been expected 
from the opportunities T had in India, 
let it beremembered that our labors 
are limited by circumstances, It is 
true I had at one time acopy of the 
original Bija Ganita, but I do not 
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understaud Sanscrit, nor had I then 
any means of getting it explained to 
me. Official avocations often pre- 
vented me from bestowing attention 
on these matters, and trom seizing 
opportunities when they did occur, 
Jesides, what is to be expected in this 
way from a mere amateur, to whom 
the simplest and most obvious parts 
only of such subjects are accessible? 

The following account of Ata Al- 
lah’s Bija Ganita is partly literal 
translation, partly abstract, and part- 
ly my own. 

The literal translation is marked 
by inverted commas; that part which 
consists of my own remarks or des- 
cription will appear by the context, 
and all the rest is abstract. 

I have translated almost all the 
rules, some of the examples entirely, 
and others in part; in short, what- 
ever I thought deserving of particular 
attention, for the sake of giving a 
distinct idea of the book. 

Perhaps some of the translated 
parts might as well have been put in 
an abstract; the truth is, that having 
made them originally in their present 
form, I have not thought it worth 
while to alter them. 

The notes are only a few remarks 
which I thought might be of use to 
save trouble and to furnish necessary 
explanation. 








A PROPOSAL, 
BY WHICH 
TWO ESSENTIAL OBJECTS 
Would be Simultaneously Attained: 
Firstly, The compicie Security of the 
BRITISH TERRITORIES in IN- 
DIA, whatever Possessors Pgypt 
and Malta might eventually have ; 
Secondly, A new, extensive, and 
profitable, Channel of Com- 
merce opened, without infring- 
ing on the effective Trade, 
but by a simple Modifica- 
tion in the East-India 
Compary’s Charter. 
BY F. F. RIVAZ. 
“ Many great discoveries in geography, 
leading to important acquirement of ter 
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ritory, have derived their origin from the 
suggestions of obscure individuals.” 
Leisnitz’s Meuorr to Lewis XIV. 
LONDON: 
Asperne, 1813. Svo. p. 40. 
Pr. 1s. 6d. 


Marchant and Galabin, Printers. 





M. Rivaz is of opinion that who- 
ever be the Sovereign of France, 
the designs of that nation on Egypt 
are only suspended ; and that the 
inherent ambition of their character 
will induce them to keep a stedfast 
eye on that route, which is by much 
the shortest to the shores of India. 
He is therefore desirous that we 
should avail ourselves of our naval 
superiority by taking possession of 
the three following places ; 

1. Socotra or Socotora, an island 
at the entrance of the Red Sea ; 

2. Massuah, a small island on 
the coast of Abyssinia in the Red 
Sea, adjacent to Arkeeka, a town 
on the main land well known to the 
readers of the travels of Mr. Bruce 
and Lord Valentia ; 

3. Massali or Messalage, a har- 
bour situated in a fine bay on the 
North West Coast of Madagas- 
car. 

The first. of these stations he 
considers us the Key of the Red 
Sea; the second as admirably cal- 
culated for the formation of a naval 
arsenal; while the third would be 
particularly convenient for the sup- 
ply of naval stores. He urges his 
project on the public, by the dou- 
ble considerations of its tendency 
to produce political power and com- 
mercial wealth. It is far superior, 
he says, to the Nootka Sound 
scheme, on which this country 
thought fit, many years ago, to 
expend, one way or another, three 
millions sterling. Mr. R. con- 
cludes his pamphlet by suggesting 
a new limit, in lieu of the Cape of 
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Good Hope, on the renewal of the 
East India Company's Charter ; 
viz. a line of demarcation to be 
fixed at 80° of longitude east of 
Ferro, or 60° east of London. 





BOOK-KEEPING 
NO BUGBEAR, 

Or Double Entry simplified, 
In opposition to the Insufficiency of 
the Present Practice. 

By MICHAEL POWER, 
There never was any thing pro- 
pounded for public good, that did not 
mect with opposition ; arising from the 
humor of such as would have nothing 
brought into the werld but by their 

own midwifery. 
Child's Discourse on Trade. 


LONDON: 
Rivington, 1813, 8vo, pp. 202. 
Pr. 15s. 


Cox and Baylis, Printers, 


Book-keeping is an art which, like 
other attainments connected with 
business can, it is generally thought, 
be acquired only by practice. We 
are of opmion, however, that much 
may be done to facilitate the acqui- 
sitions of practice by an explana- 
tion and discussion of it in print. 
Mr. PowER, who seems, strictly a 
practical and jo-wise a literary man, 
is of the same opinion ; and urges 
on the public the adoption of his 
method with a cansiderable degree 
of earnestness. Time, he says, 
valuable to all, is doubly so to mer- 
cantile men—the purport of the 
following tract is to show that a 
great saving in that respect can be 
attained by the omission of unne- 
cessary books on a plan which has, 
moreover, the advantage of ena- 

ling the merchant to obtain at 
very short notice a distinct state- 
ment of his affairs. We begin hy 
transcribing his short table of Con- 
tents. 
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Con rents. 


Treatise on Book-keeping, Part I.— 
Do. Part 11.—General Rules—Balance 
—THles— Explanation— Errors—- Speci- 
men of Jackson's Method of Book-keeping : 
Waste Book—Journai—-Leger — Speci- 
men of Power's Method of Bovs-keeping : 
Book of Charges aud Disbursements— 
Memoraadum Book, or Bloiter—Leger. 


From this the reader can form 
no idea of the nature of the parti- 
cular change which Mr. Power re- 
commends; but it may be said, in 
a few words, to consist in the omis- 
sion of the Journal and in the 
direct posting of entries from the 
Waste book to the Leger. After 
a variety of preliminary comments, 
Mr. P. gives (p. 55. et seqq.) a 
string of rules which may be com- 
prehended in the following sen- 
tences. 


Post all receipts and payments at 
once to their respective accounts in 
the Leger. 

Whatever is mentioned in the Let- 
ter-book needs not be entered in the 
Waste book, but may be posted from 
the Letters with the aid of reference 
to the Invoice and account of Sale 


books, 


The Waste-book is, however, 
useful for making a record of a 
bargain or transaction at the mo- 
ment of execution, and should be 
likewise a receptacle fora statement 
of particulars and even for compu- 
tations. 
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It is much to be regretted that 
Mr. Power has not in his style 
been more uttentive to that per- 
spicuity which men of business 
naturally look for,and of which 
their own letters and accounts 
generally furnish the clearest exam- 
ples. The want of this advantage 
will very probably have the effect 
of preventing merchants and their 
clerks from paying sufficient atten- 
tion to the merits of the plan. 
A French writer, M. Say, remarks 
that the reader of Smith's Wealth 
of Nations finds that he has a 
system to re-make for himself; 
and when this is the case, not one 
in twenty will take the trouble to 
do it. The reader has not only a 
laborious task to perform, but is 
frequently in doubt in regurd to 
the justness of his conclusions— 
In the case of Mr. Power, this 
anibiguity is lessened by the exam- 
ples subjoined in the latter part of 
the volume; to which accordingly 
we refer those who are desirous 
to make a study of his rules. 
His chief converts, he expects, 
will be among those persons of 
limited business who keep their 
own books or have occasion to 
employ only one clerk; for to the 
others, the present plan of book- 
keeping possesses attractions which, 
of however little price in his eyes, 
are not likely, he believes, to lose 
their importance in the opinion of 
mercantile men. 
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Defence of Mr. Bank En against the Strictures of Miso- 
MARGITES, in the GENTLEMAN’s MaGaziNE, for 
July, 1813. 


—— i 


Now that I have replied in ample detail to all, which J. H. M. 
has presumed to publish upon the subject of my Works, I shall 
bestow a little of my learned leisure upon the following Letter, 
and more than its contents deserve, or the anonymous libeller of 
my literary character ought to receive. I, however, have, by and 
with the consent of my privy council, determined to reply to every 
unjust attack, which is made upon meas an author. I am really 
obliged to my enemies for so frequently affording to me an opppr- 
tunity of appearing before the public, for throwing a notoriety upon 
my name, and for thus conspiring, as it were, without, however, 
intending it, to be made the convenient instruments of promoting 
that literary success, of which they perhaps have at length dis- 
covered that they cannot any longer impede the career. Some 
men are destined, in the words of Bishop Taylor, “to florish 
like the palm by pressure, to grow glorious by opposition, and to 
thrive by persecution.” The Letter to which I have alluded above, 
made its appearance in the Gentleman’s Magazine, for July, 1813, 
pp- 14, 15. and is as follows : 


* Mr. Ursay, Donington, Feb. 10. 


** T have no doubt but that the supposition of your correspondent 
Greculus (see Part I. of this volume, p. 33.) is quite correct. It isa 
fact perfectly well known to the friends of a certain laborious gentleman, 
that he is in the habit of reviewing Ifis own publications. Certain of 
the Reviews teem with culogiums on him, which bear every mark of his 
hand. The late learned Mr. Bryant is reported to have reviewed his 
own celebrated work on Ancient Mythoiogy, because no other person 
could be found who understood it. Probably the same motive may 
operate with Mr. Barker ; or if not the same, yet one very similar to it; 
as it is not impossible that he may be selected to review his own pro- 
ductions, as being the only person who has read them. And if, by the 
unmerited neglect of the world, Mr. B. is reduced to the necessity of 
officiating as Master of the Ceremonies to himself, who can censure that 
natural partiality which prompts him so frequently to stand forward, 
and say to the public, “ Gentlemen, this is 1; aud a very ciever fel- 
low [ am !” 

“In the Classical Journal, No. X. p. 424, is a review of one of Mr. 
Barker's publications, which bears the most convincing marks of having 
been written by that learned gentleman himself, In this it is roundly 
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declared, that “ Mr. B. displays a great extent of research.” And ina 
former Numbcr of the same Review, p. 188, he does not hesitate to 
“ recommend this prodaction (i. ¢. his own) to the notice of those who 
are engaged in the classical education of youth.” ‘This is followed by a 
labored pancgyric. on his philosophy and politeness, in the truth of 
which all who have the pleasure of being personally known to that vo- 
luminous aid modest writer must cordially agree. In p. 191, the Re- 
viewer (@. ¢. most probably Mr. B.) terms Mr. Barker an able classic 
scholar and an ingenious writer. All this, we have no doubt, may be 
very true; and who is a better judge of Mr. Barker’s merits than Mr. 
Barker himself? 

“ Besides, he has an illustrious precedent to justify his scif-panegyric, 
in the celebrated John Cornelius de Pauw. Since Mr. Barker's literary 
attainments, if they do not quite equal, at least approximate very nearly 
to those of that excellent critic and candid scholar, he is surely at li- 
berty to indulge in the same latitude of praise when speaking of himself: 
Quesitam mcritis sume superbiam, 

“ Should Mr. Barker at any future period be at a loss for a signature 
under which be may take himself by the hand and compliment bis iden- 
tityship, he may advantageously adopt a word which occurs in a frag- 
ment of Pindar (xxxviii. ed. Heyne), Mapuddarys. Yours, &c. 


* MISOMARGITES.” 


Miso-Margites has forfeited every claim (though perhaps he 
never had any) to sagacity, as he has proscribed every principle of 
liberality, candor, and justice, of which his Letter is an irrefraga- 
ble proof that he had never possessed a single particle, by having 
dared to pronounce “the supposition of Greculus,” as to my 
having written the reviews of my own works, which appeared in 
the Gent.’s Mag. under the signature of J. H. M., to be * quite 
correct.” Hitherto I have avoided saying in express terms that I 
was not the author of the two Reviews in question. I have con- 
tented myself with undermining radically the foundation, upon 
which the supposition, as it was reported to me, was made to rest 
publicly by the Greek-Professor, and his own select party, the 
Porsonians—viz. that Mr. Nichols, the editor and printer of the 
Gent.’s Mag., had assured the said Greek-Professor, that the said 
review, as well as my avowed reply, were written in the same 
hand, and which supposition I have destroyed by the testimony of 
Mr. Nichols himself, who denied to one of my friends who called 
upon him for the purpose, that he ever said so, or that it was 
true in point of fact, and who gave to me full liberty to publish 
his testimony, aud who, in a note to Graculus’s Letter, had pre- 
viously declared that «* he had no reason to believe Greculus’s 
supposition to be the case.” But I now solemnly and positively 
declare that the said Review was nor written by me,—that I 
knew nothing of it whatever previously to its first appearance in 
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the Gent.s’ Mag., that it was first mentioned and shown to me by 
a friend—that 1 wrote my reply upon the very day when it was 
put into my hands—that I commissioned a person to take it the 
next day to Mr. Nichols, and, as I could not by any means bring 
myself to believe that it was written by the Greek-Professor, with 
whose initials it was signed, I requested him to ascertaiy from 
Mr. Nichols, if Mr. N. thought proper to reveal it, the name of 
the writer, lest it should be generally attributed to the Greek- 
Professor from the circumstance of the initials—that Mr. N. as- 
sured that person that he did not (then, though he may have learnt 
since) know who the author of the said Review was, but that he 
had received it from Bristol—that even now I myself know no- 
thing certain about the writer, though it is true that I have a little 
suspicion that it was written by a very young man, in whose 
company, so far as my knowledge goes, I never was. Misomar- 
gites will henceforth cease “ to have no doubt about the suppo- 
sition of Greculus,” henceforth learn to be “ quite correct” in 
his surmises before he reasons from them as facts, henceforth study 
to be less positive, arid less dogmatical, and above all, no longer 
to confide in his own sagacity, but to attend to the works of his 
own tragic muse, and the nursing of his own children, from 
whose innocence, simplicity, open-heartedness, benevolence, and 
modesty, he might take a useful and important lesson ; 


Discite justiiiam moniti, et non temncre Divos ! 


Misomargites says that it is “a fact perfectly well-known to the 
friends of a certain laborious gentleman that he is in the habit of 
reviewing his own publications.” It may chance to happen that 
these “friends” know more than I do myself about my habits 
of reviewing,” but I would advise Misomargites to beware how 
he, who is shrewdly suspected by my « friends” to be a flippant 
reviewer himself, as well as a notable author, divulges the secrets 
of the craft, lest he or his friends should be exposed for the very 
fault, which he has been so malignantly ready to charge upon me, 
Now, if this curious and interesting ¢ fact” really were ‘ so per- 
fectly well known to my friends,” it affords a convincing proof 
that [ was at no pains to conceal it from them, and a fair pre- 
sumption in that case that I cared little about concealing it from 
others. Were I to gratify this pert writer, as I doubt not that I 
should gratify him in either case—either by the avowal of the fact, 
or by the denial of it, would he promise to be merciful (though I 
am well aware that the tender mercics of the wicked are cruel) on 
the first supposition, or to be satisfied with the denial of the fact 
on the second supposition? Let me (first see how he takes my 
denial of having written the two reviews signed J. H. M. Miso- 
margites is pleased to dignify the mention of me with the epithet 
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of laborious—* a certain laborious writer,” says he. Has he then 
himself ceased to be laborious with the taking of his degree? Has 
he forgotten the character, which he had acquired among his fel- 
low gownsmen, not only of being a man of distinguished virtue 
and much learning, but of being one of the most laborious men of 
his time? Was he not himself a splendid example of the truth 
of Horace’s maxim ? 
Nil sine magno 
Vita labore dedit mortalibus. 

My vanity was greatly tickled with this epithet of laborious, be- 
cause it in some measure assimilates me to those giants in classical 
literature, Samuel Parr, Richard Porson, William Jones, David 
Ruhnken, and the great Valckenaer, who have erected the column 
of their fame by superior industry, as well as by superior talents, 
and I shall not easily forget that my most malignant enemy, who 
is as niggardly in his praise, as he is liberal in his abuse, has al- 
lowed that I possess in a great degree this essential requisite for 
becoming a distinguished scholar. It is a circumstance worth 
mentioning, because the tacit comparison between Dr. Bentley and 
myself may serve to exemplify Misomargites’s notion of my pride, 
which he mistakes for arrogance, that Charles Boyle, the [onest 
Vindicator, and the Post-Honest Vindicator, the stout and vigo- 
rous assailants of Dr. Bentley, all allowed his ‘ application,” his 
s accuracy and great diligence,” and his “industry,” as the cu- 
rious scholar will see by turning to the seventh page of the Ans- 
wer to a late book written against the learned and reverend Dr. 
Bentley, relating to some Manuscript Notes on Callimachus, Lon- 
don, 1699." 

Misomargites proceeds to say that ‘I may be selected to review 
my own productions, as being the only person who has read them.” 
If my Classical Recreations have not yet attracted that notice, 
which they may chance to receive in another generation, when the 
active enemies of their author, oi év resi, are mingled with their 
kindred dust, Misomargites, who, in concert with another busy 
personage, has taken every opportunity of depreciating the value 
of the contents, though they have, by their conduct, borne a si- 
lent testimony to their merit, could a tale unfold, but I will not 
harrow up his conscience by reminding him of the injustice, which 
he has done to their author, or inflict upon him all the discipline, 
which he deserves. The hour of retribution is not yet come. If 
Misomargites will take the trouble of inquiring at the shops of 





* Which was the composition of Samuel Whately, as appears fivin the 
hang-writing of Dr. J. Taylor, who left this among other rare and valuable 
books, to the library at Shrewsbury School. 
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Messrs. Law and Longman, in town, about the sale of the edition 
of Cicero’s Two jracts, published by me, he will be cruelly un- 
deceived, as to the fact, which is the very reverse of what he 
thinks to be the case. Yes, it has sold in spite of all supposed 
Opposition to its introduction as a lecture-book at a certain College ; 
it has sold without having been a lecture-book at any College 
whatever. 
Misomargites proceeds to state : 


“* In the Classical Journal, No. X. p. 424. is a review of one of Mr. 
Barker’s publications, whieh bears the most convincing marks of having 
been written by that learned gentleman himself; in this it is roundly de- 
clared that ‘ Mr. B. displays a great extent of research.’” 


I shall not stop to observe how very rationally Misomargites 
conchides, how very charitably he supposes, and how very mo- 
destly he asserts, that any review of my publications is the produc- 
tion of my own pen, whenever any praise it dealt out upon them, 
whether appropriate, or extravagant. Does he so estimate the 
candor of scholars in general by the malignity of his own heart, as 
to think that they ought, like himself, publicly to censure what 
they privately approve? I shall not stop to ask Misomargites 
whether he discovered it to be one of the most convincing marks 
of that review having been written by me,” (whom he, modestly 
forsooth, and in comparison with his humble self, styles « that 
learned gentleman,” whether properly or improperly, I shall not 
now inquire,) because it not merely contains some praise of me, 
but in itself « displays a great extent of research?” I shall not 
stop to ask Misomargites how it comes to pass that he has not 
critically attempted, by a regular examination of my work, to 
controvert the criticism in the review itself, or to question the 
appositeness of the praise, which is bestowed upon me? Was it 
his candor, or his caution, which prevented him from doing it ? 
Did it result from a modest diffidence of his own abilities for the 
undertaking ? Or was it the dread of being subjected to the ex- 
posure, which the Critical Reviewer, the Scotch Reviewers, and 
the mysterious J. #1. M. have experienced from me? Misomar- 
gites says, that “in this review it is roundly declared that Mr. B. 
displays a great extent of research.” Ido not know what sense 
this writer, himself fotus teres atque rotundus, affixes to the adverb 
roundly, but, if he means to dispute the fact as to the * great ex- 
tent of research,” the onus probandi is with him to show the im- 
propriety of the praise, or, if he means to insinuate not only that 
the fact is directly the reverse, but that the review makes “ the 
round declaration” without any attempt whatever to support it by: 
examples, let him learn from me that he has asserted what he 
knows to be untrue. 
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Misomargites then adds : 


“ In a former Number of the same Review, p. 188. he docs not hesi- 
tate to recominend this production (i. ¢. his own) to the notice of those, 
who are engaged in the classical education of youth.” 


Here again, with his usual charitableness’ and candor, Miso- 
margites takes it for a fact that the review was written by me, 
“ he” (i. e. humble I,) does not hesitate to recommend this pro- 
duction, i.e. my own,” though at the best it is but a presump- 
tion. But there is an unfortunate tendency in the mind of Miso- 
margites, as I have observed in the minds of some others, to raise 
presumptions to the importance of facts, and to reason from them 
accordingly, whenever it is to serve the purpose of gratifying a bad 
heart by libelling either a living, or a departed scholar. Now 
here again I ask Misomargites if he means to dispute the propriety 
of recommending the work to the notice of those, who are en- 
gaged in the classical education of youth?” If he does dispute it, 
I beg leave to inform him that this very work has recommended 
itself, by its obvious utility, to the notice of very many most 
respectable persons “ engaged in the classical education of youth.” 
Misomargites has probably a profound respect for the talents, the 
learning, and the judgment of Mr. Blomfield, whom he doubtlessly 
{and properly, as I think,) ranks among the most promising 
scholars of his own, that is, the Porsonian school. Now I will 
tell éo Misomargites, if he does not know it already, what is Mr. 
Blomfield’s opinion of this very work, which Misomargites seems 
to think to have been improperly “ recommended to the notice of 
those, who are engaged in the classical education of youth.” Mr. 
Blomfield writes thus to me ina letter, dated Chesterford, February 
20th, 1812: 


“T have been guilty of a very inexcusable piece of negligence in not 
having long ago returned you my thanks for the present you were 
so guod us to send me, of your VERY VALUABLE edition of the two 
Treatises of Cicero De Seneetute et De Amicitia —The delay, how- 
ever, has afforded me an opportunity of inspecting THE Nores, 
which you have subjoined, and WuICU CONTAIN A GREAT DEAL oF 
CURIOUS AND USEFUL ILLUsTRATION. You have rendered Latin 
scholars A CONSIDERABLE SERVICE by adding a collation of the Ga- 
lean MS.” 


It were superfluous to cite other testimonies of men like Dr. 
Parr and many others, as Misomargites will be abundantly satisfied 
with the testimony of Mr. Blomfield, especially as the High Priest 
of the new Church, the Rev. James Henry Monk, Regius Profes- 
sor of Greek in the University of Cambridge, thus writes of him 
in the preface to his edition of the Hippolytus : 
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“ Libello nostro multum ornamenti et subsidii adjecerunt obss. quce- 
dam, suis in locis memoratwz, quas ab amico accepimus, ingenii, doc- 
tring, ac yarrutis fama clarissimo, Carolo Jacobo Blomfield Hujus 
eruditionem et elegantiam non opus est multis collaudare ; siquidem 
AEschyli editione feliciter inchoata, doctorum omnium oculos animosque 
in se convertit, et guantis guamque exuniis dotibus ad promovendas literas 
jnstructus sit, adhuc juvents demonstravit.” 


Surely Misomargites will not presume to deny that the author, 
whose work has been so complimented by such a man as Mr. 
Blomfield, and so patronized by so many respectable teachers of 
youth, as to exhaust the first edition of it in so short a space of 
time, might, if he really had written the review, which Misomar- 
gites has ‘* roundly declared” to be his composition, without pro- 
ducing a satisfactory proof, safely and properly ‘* recommend it to 
the notice of those, who are engaged in the classical education of 
youth,” when upon such a supposition he would have done no 
more in the third person than Mr. Blomfield has done in the first 
person, when, in the preface to his Prometheus, he writes thus : 


* Operam dedi, ut hc fabula ca* forma prodiret, que tirenibus 
maxime accommodata esset, easque difficultates, quibus juvenes terreri 
solent, complanarct, et quantum ficri potest, enodes redderet. 
Mihi visus sum gratiam cum tironibus initurus, si opus susciperem, 
molestius illud quidem, et non tam artis indigens quam laboris, perquam 
tamen utile adolescentibus futurum ; nempe si singularum in A’schyle 
vocum interpretationes contexcrem, glossasque ad eum pertinentes, per 
grammaticorum scholia et lexica hic illic sparsas, colligerem et concin- 
narem. Ilarum igitur delectum, ct quicquid preterca juvenibus studi- 
osis profuturum esse judicavi, simul in Glossarium conjeci.” 





——— - 


I should be glad to know from Misomargites what he intended 
by any preface, which he has ever written to any of his works, 
but «to recommend them to the notice of those,” for whom they 
were chiefly designed ? I should be glad to ask him if he did not 
write his prefaces with an air of apparent modesty, but with a 
secret feeling of conscious pride, which occasionally displays itself 
in the body of his works ? I myself have very rarely indeed seen: 
any prefi.ce, to any work, which, however apparently modest, did 
not, somehow or other, to the careful observer, betray latent marks 
of pride. The book, which is now lying before me, J. ‘foup’s Edi- 
tion of Longinus, affords an apposite instance: He says, p. 4. of 
the octavo ed., Nonnulla, que a nemine interpretum erant intel- 
lecta, nunc demum explicuimus et clara luce perfudimus. He had 
the honesty to say openly what he really thought, and, if he had 
not said so,I should have given to him full credit for thinking so. 
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Hear what Mr. Jones says in the preface to his most excellent 
Latin Grammar : * 


“« The object of the present publication is to supply the defects, which 
the more judicious masters generally fcci in teaching Latin; yet the 
author is not so presumptuous, as to imagine that his work is in all re- 
spects what a work of this kind ought tobe. He is, however, confident 
that, if his mode oi treating the subject, and the observations made in 
many parts of it, be as solid and just, as they are new and simple, the 
work will have a considerable claim on the regard of the public. 
The notes are intended principally for those, who have made some pro- 
gress in Greek; and to such, it is presumed, they will prove amusing 
and instructive, though they may often be perused with advantage by 
the mere Latin learner, as they explain the composition of verbs, and 
exhibit some specimens of the manner in which a word is ramified by 
analogy from its literal and primary to a secondary, metaphorical sense, 
To the Greek student the author particularly recommends the perusal 
of the chapter on the declensions as derived from the Greek, and that 
on the formation of the Latin tongue: the last of which will be most 
useful to every learner, as it unfolds, in a very short compass, the ana- 
logies, by which the terms of the language are derived from each other. 
The short account given of the much disputed digamma, may serve to 
bring to light some new and interesting facts respecting the origin both 
of the Latin and the Greek tongue. The Author has throughout 
treated the subject in the most philosophical manner.—It remains for 
the writer only to express his hope that the work, which now solicits the 
notice of the public, while it iuterests the philosophical critic by the 
precision and solidity of its principles, comes at the same time recom- 
mended to the most humble, or timid learner, by its perspicuity, sim- 
plicity, and brevity.” 





The next sentence in Misomargites’s letter runs thus: 


“ This is followed by a labored panegyric on his philosophy and 
politeness, in the truth of which, all, who have the pleasure of bein 
personally known to that voluminous and modest writer, must cordially 
agree.” 


The reader must be impatient to read this curious « panegyrtic 
on my philosophy and politeness.” Here it is entire : 


“* This is a publication, which we hesitate not to recommend to the 
notice of those, who are engaged in the classical education of youth, as 
we think that it contains much information on the nicer idioms of the 
Latin language, to which woo great an attention cannot be paid; and 
we agree in the truth of the observation, which Mr. Barker has some- 


* I speak of it in general terms, though I could, and perhaps elsewhere 
shall, state objections to particular passages in it. 


VOL. Il. N. Rev, NO. XIL 3 L 
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where made, that the Latin language is but very imperfectly taught in 
our public schools: boys are, indeed, taught to repeat the rules of 
grammar, but they are seldom instructed in the principles on which 
these rules depend: it appears to us, that if Mr. B.’s plan were fol- 
lowed, the student would, in a great measure, be saved the irksome 
labor of being obliged to get by heart the syntactical part of the Latin 
grammar, We all know, from expericnce, how soon the dry rules, 
which it contains, escape from the me mory ; and can these dry bones be 
expected to ive? Mr. B. every where attempts to trace expressions 
and phrases to their source, and studies to unite an attention te the 
philosophy of language with a knowledge of the use of words. We will 
not pretend to say that he is always equally successful, but his opinions 
are delivered without arrogance. We discover in his little volume no 
marks of a malignant genius, which delights to triumph over the errors 
of others: he wages no war but the war of argumentation, and scems to 
be desirous only of ascertaining the truth by candid and temperate dis- 
cussion.” Class. Journ. No. ix. p. 188. 


My eyes are not good enough to discover any thing so very 
«labored ” in this “ panegyric,” as Misomargites facetiously calls 
it, and, in truth, the Reviewer says nothing of my “ philosophy.” 
He merely speaks of my “studying to unite an attention to the 
philosophy of language with a knowledge of the use of words,” 
which is surely modest enough even in the supposition of my 
having written the  panegyric” myself. If Misomargites does 
not deem this praise to be just, it is with him to prove its extra- 
vagance by critically examining my work. But I would recom- 
mend to him to take good care how he meddles with Latin criti- 
cism, as it is not quite in his way. I am somewhat at a loss to 
discover from the clumsy arrangement of his ideas, whether Miso- 
margites intended to say, that * all, who have the pleasure of being 
personally known ” to me, “ must cordially agree in the truth” of 
the “labored panegyric on my philosophy and politeness,” or 
whether he meant to confine this “ cordial agreement” to the 
term “ politeness.” Does he then mean to insinuate that all, who 
are personally known to me, cannot fail to have discovered in me 
the total want of politeness? It was a total want not merely of 
« politeness,” but of honesty in Misomargites to charge me with 
a deficiency of the first quality, when he has himself experienced 
from me, upon more occasions than one, a sufficient proof of 
my politeness, of which, however, as it now appears, he was 
altogether unworthy. I am as well pleased with the epithet of 
* yoluminous” as applied to myself, as I was with the epithet 
of “ Jaborious;” for I hope to publish volumes enough to burn 
Misomargites in effigy. As to the other epithet « modest,” I shall 
speak upon that point very soon upon another occasion. 
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We now come to the following sentence in Misomargites’s 
letter : 


“In p. 191. the Reviewer (i. e. most probably Mr. B.) terms Mr. 
Parker an able classic scholar, and an ingenious writer.” 


Now suppose that the Reviewer had termed me an able classic 
scholar and an ingenious writer,” are the classical attainments of 
Misomargites so profound, or is his ingenuity so conspicuous and 
pre-eminent, that I am to be allowed to possess neither the one, nor 
the other in comparison with himself? Is it his affected modesty, 
his boasted candor, his nice sense of justice, or his public regard 
to decorum, which has induced him here by implication to deny to 
me in print the scholarship and the ingenuity, which he may have 
perhaps allowed to me more than once in writing, and thus openly 
and pretendedly to renounce the good opinion of me, which he 
had privately and really formed from the perusal of my composi- 
tions ? But what will my readers say of Misomargites’s malignity, 
when they are told that the very words quoted above, which he 
puts into the mouth of the Reviewer, whom he shrewdly and 
charitably enough supposes to be myself, are nor his? The Re- 
viewer cites an emendation of mine, and then adds: “ This con- 
jectural emendation has been ¢hus arraigned in the British Nep- 
tune for Nov. the $d, 1811: 


The original Notes, which, in variety and ingenuity are highly 
creditable to the Author’s industry and talents, merit particular atten- 
tion. Mr. B. modestly assumes the office of illustrator, rather than 
emendator, which many have vainly attempted , and his miscellaneous 
and grammatical illustrations are always entertaining, often curious, 
and highly descriptive of the progress of the human mind so far as re- 
lates to the natural history of languages: in one of the author’s emend- 
atory notts, however, 1 am svurry to dissent from so able a classic 
scholar,” 


Misomargites thus proceeds: 


* Besides, he has an illustrious precedent to justify his self-panegyric, 
inthe celebrated John Cornelius De Pauw. Since Mr. Barker’s literary 
attainments, if they do not quite equal, at least approximate very 
neatly to those of that excellent critic and candid scholar, he is surely 
at liberty to indulge in the same latitude of praise, when speaking of 
himself. Quesitam meritis sume superbiam.” 


As I have before observed, Misomargites, who is a rank Por- 
sonian, has probably the highest possible opinion of the talents, the 
learning, and the judgment of Mr. Blomfield. I shall, therefore, 
lay before him Mr. Blomfield’s opinion of my Classical Recrea- 
tions, as conveyed to me by a letter; and Misomargites will, 
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doubtlessly, henceforth learn to speak of me, as an author, with 
great respect publicly, as well as privately : 


*€ Dear Sir, 


“T beg leave to return you my best thanks for your first volume of 
Classical Recreations, and consider myself much honored by the 
large portion of it devoted to my book. 1 shall always be happy to 
have my dcticicncies supplied by so able a hand. Your plan does 
not impose those limits upon your explanations, by which J am 
necessarily contined. You may probably perceive that, were | [to] 
discuss every word oAw uAdxw, my edition would no longer be acces- 
sible, or readable to young students, so that I content myself with a 
specimen here and there of more copious annotation, by way of giving 
them a relish for the brevity of the remainder. 1 was certainly not 


aware that Spanheim had anticipated me (or nearly so, for he, with’ 


his usual metrical skill, reads AZgvyg dxr7y re), and | am obliged to 
you for the information. You have clearly knocked on the head my 
hasty conjecture of exseimévos, but are as clearly wrong in giving a 
middle force to é&yeryuéves. My explanation is quite right, 1 believe. 
Lavo suspensi loculos tabulamgue lacerto is nearly similar. 1 forgot 
to observe to you, that in p. 115. 1. 3. of my Glossary, Eustachius is 
not a false print. Eustachius published a Latin version of Erotian, 
with notes. I have no doubt but that in my forthcoming play you 
will discover many more errors and omissions, as I cannot now have im- 
mediate recourse to every book of which I stand in need." I shall be very 
well pleased to have the former correcied, and the latter supplied, as 
my object is to contribute in any way to the understanding of the 
Greek language, and to the promotion of classical studies, to which I 
am happy to see that you have devoted yourself with se much effect. 
i remain, dear Sir, your faithful servant, 
C. J. BLoMFIELD.” 
“ Chesterford, June 29th, 1812.” 


It were superfluous to cite other testimonies to the merit of my 
compositions, when I know that Misomargites will require no 
other than what Mr. Blomfield’s Letter contains, especially as Mr. 
Blomfield’s Edition of the Prometheus is so critically examined by 
me in the very work, of which Mr. Blomfield here so handsomely 
and liberally speaks. I beg leave to inform Misomargites that he 
will find in the preface to the Adversaria of C. Barthius a sufh- 
ciently ‘illustrious precedent” for self-praise, and whether 


* As one proof of my “ politeness” I beg leave to remark that, when I 
replied to this letter, | informed Mr. Blomfield that I was going to reside 
some weeks (though I might have said, as it has turned out, months) at the 
house of Dr. Parr, where I should have the use of a most admirable library, 
and that I should be happy to consult for him any books, to which I could 
there have access. E. H. Barker. 


+ 
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C. Barthius had a just idea of his own merits, may be seen by 
turning to J. A. Fabricius’s preface to the third edition of the 
Polyhistor of D. G. Mothofius. I shall produce the passages 
entire at another time. Fabricius there tells to us that an acci- 
dental perusal of Barthius’s Adversaria, which was lent to him in 
his boyhood by Schmidius, laid the foundation of his classical 
knowledge, and inspired him with the most vehement desire of 
classical distinction. Fabricius eulogises Barthius in the warmest 
terms, and justifies all the panegyric which Barthius had pro- 
nounced upon himself. 

I now come to the last sentence in Misomargites’s letter, and, 
as old Diogenes facetiously said, when he perceived the last part of 
2 poem, containing probably as little rhyme, as it did reason, which 
its vain author was reciting to him, J begin to see land. Misomar- 
gites can readily make the application of this story to himself : 


*¢ Should Mr. Barker at any future period be at a loss for a signature, 
under which he may take himself by the hand, and compliment his 
identityship, he may advantageously adopt afword, which occurs in @ 
fragment of Pindar (xxxviut. Ed. Lleyne) Mayudanrys.” 


This exquisite attempt at wit in a man, who has no pretensions 
to this property, somewhat redeems the dulness of his letter, and 
may pass for current coin among his companions; but Misomar- 
gites should have taken great care not to let the only Greek pas- 
sage quoted in his letter be a fragment, lest it should excite a sus- 
picion, not indeed in myself, but in others, that the letter is the 
composition of a man known to be very well versed in the frag- 
ments of the Greek poets; and one of his own orthodox stamp. 
For my own part, I should require proof as strong as holy writ, 
before I could ever bring myself to believe that such a letter was 
ever written by such a man, and that he would ever condescend 
thus to become, in the language of Bishop Warburton, a mere 
scavenger of literature, who meanly flings his dirt at people in the 
dark. «I think that this way of preluding to his professional 
warfare,” in the adapted words of Edmund Burke, “ is a good 
exercise for “¢ Misomargites,” and a noble promise of the use, 
which he will make of his learning and his talents, in protect- 
ing the weak and redressing the injured.” 

E. H,. BARKER. 

Trin. Coll, Cam. Nov. the 16th, 1813. 
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Proresson STEWART, already 
known to the literary world by the 
minor works mentioned in bis title 
page, now comes forward in a more 
conspicuous character, and figures 
in the capacity of an historian. In 
his preface, be expresses his obliga- 
tious to the Directors of tle East- 
India Company; to Dr. Wilkins, 
their librarian; Mr. Jackson, 
keeper of the records at the India 
House: and to others, who have 
lent him a friendly hand in supply- 
ing materials for his undertaking. 
Though few oriental works are in 
print, and though the literary la- 
borer must be satisfied with the 
comparatively small number of au- 
therities, wiuch the habit of using 
MSS. afiords, Professor S. has had 
no reason to complain of a paucity 
of matericis. He has bad, on the 
contrary, something of that super- 
abundauce whici: is so often expe- 
rienced in the composition of Eu- 
ropean parratives; and, among the 
rariety offered to his selection, has 
found some ciihculty in conmpres- 


sing his work within the compass of 


a single volume. 


In vllering this work to the public, 
[ du not flatter myself, that, to the 


Stewart's Histcry of Bengal. 


eneraliiy of English readers, it will 
Fave many attractions; hut to those 
whose views are not confined to the 
circle of domestic occurrences, or Eu- 
ropean politics, I trust it will not be 
unacceptable. 

Every Traveller in a foreign coun- 
try must be sensible, with how much 
more iiterest he views the monu- 
ments of antiquity, of whose history 
he has acquired a previous know- 
ledze, than those vestizes of former 
times which, from his ignorance of 
the events connected with them, he 
can only contemplate as useless heaps 
of ruins, or admire merely fur their 
romantic situations or picturesque 
beauties. 

To those, therefore, who are look- 
ing forward to Bengal as their place 
of sojourn for several years, a work, 
which faithfully details the events 
that have been transacted in the 
country they are about to visit, will, T 
should hope, prove both instructive 
and interesting: and to those, who 
have already been resident in the 
East, it may be presumed to afiord 
some pleasing reflections, by recalling 
to their mids scenes where many of 
them will probably acknowledge they 
have spent the happest period of 
their lives. Toa few, the subject of 
this book will be no novelty: but 
those Gentlemen will probably con- 
fess, that they acquired their know- 
ledge at the expense of much time 
aud application, a part of which they 
would gladly have spared. 

O} the degree of information it may 
afford to the politician and statesman, 
1 sha!l leave others to speak. It is to 
be regretted, that, in the details of 
the transactions of the Musselman 
kings or governors, the narration is 
seldom varied, by any account of the 
state of civilization, or of the progress 
of the arts and sciences: but, in a 
despotic government, where the ty- 
rant was every thing, and the people 
of no political consequence; and ina 
state, where every indivicual was a 
soldier, and educated trom his child- 
hood in military habits, it is not to be 
expected that the historians, generally 
pensioners of the monarch, should 
adorn their pages with a detail of cir- 
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cumstances not suited to the taste of 
their readers. 

The greater part of this work is 
composed of translations made by 
myself from Persian Historians: [ 
have, however, not declined to muke 
use of the translations of other per- 
sons on whom I could depend (which 
are all noticed in their proper places); 
and I have availed myself of the as- 
sistance of European writers wher- 
ever it offered. pp. i, il. 

Professor S. has annexed a list 
of the Persiau books used in the 
compilation of his work. These 
amount in number to twenty, about 
one third of which have been al- 
ready given to the European pub- 
lic in the shape of translations. 
The first of these Persian works is 
of a somewhat novel description to 
a student in this part of the world, 
being a history written in verse. 
From Professor S.'s preface to the 
translation of the travels of Mirza 
Abu Taleb, the public are already 
apprized that the orientalists have 
little notion of conforming their 
effusions to those rules which ap- 
pear to us indispensable in a 
finished work. They have little 
idea of dividing their volumes into 
chapters; and have no scruple in 
introducing long scientific disqui- 
sitions, or fulsome effusions of pa- 
negyric, in the midst of a grave 
narrative. 

In a preliminary article, which, 
from its brevity, seems somewhat 
improperly termed a “ discourse,” 
Professor 8. acknowledges the dif- 
ficulty of going back with any 
thing like certainty to a remote 
period of the history of Bengal. 
The inhabitants of that province 
have indubitably an equal claim to 
antiquity with their neighbours ; 
but there is no other evidence of 
their having formed a separate go- 
vernment than their distinct lan- 
guage and peculiar written cha- 
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racter. A list indeed is given of 
thirty-one kings, who reigned over 
Bengal before the wra of the Ma- 
hommedan invasion, viz. 1203; 
but, like that of the hundred and 
ten kings of Scotland, who take 
date from Fergus, it rests not on a 
foundation calculated to satisfy a 
scrupulous antiquary. A subject 
on which the historian and the 
traveller may enlarge with more 
contidence, is the extraordinary na- 
tural opulence of Bengal. 


The province of Bengal is one of 
the most valuable acquisitions that 
was ever made by any nation. It is 
situated between the 2ist and 27th 
dezrees of northera latitude, and be- 
tween the S6th and 92d of eastern 
longitude; being in breadth about 
$00, and in length 400 miles: its area 
contains nearly twenty-one degrees 
square. On the north and east it is 
detended by impenetrable mountains; 
and on the south by a line of inhos- 
ritable and dangerous sea-coast, con- 
taining but one harbour capable of ad- 
mitting vessels of any size; and even 
that one guarded by innumerable 
shoals. Its western frontier, although 
exposed to invasion, is, in many 
places, so strongly defended by Na- 
ture, that fewer troops are requisite 
to protect it than any other country 
of similar extent on the continent of 
Asia. Its numerous navigable rivers, 
in the possession of a maritime na- 
tion, are also so many sources of de- 
fence, that should the English ever 
be driven from all the other parts of 
India, they may find in Bengal an 
asylui where no enemy will venture 
to follow them. Thus secure from a 
fureign invader, they are equally safe 
from any insurrection of the natives, 
whose mildness of disposition and 
aversion to war, are such, that no- 
thing short of the most atrocious 
cruelty, or of religious persecution, 
could induce them to draw their 
swords against their present masters. 

If Nature has been thus bountiful 
to Bengal in its means of external de- 
fence and internal security, she has 
not been less liberal in bestowing on 
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it every other blessing that a nation 
can desire. Its fertile soil produces 
every thing requisite for the food of 
man or animal; and, in such abun- 
dance, that the crops of one year are 
sufficient for the consumption of its 
inhabitants for two. It is thereby 
enabled to supply all other parts of 
India with its superabundance; and 
to become the granary of the East, as 
Egypt formerly was of the West. In 
variety of fruits and animals it equally 
abounds ; and yields every other art- 
icle requisite for the comfort, or even 
luxury, of man. The ingenious inha- 
bitants of Bengal, being well versed 
in all the arts of useful mdustry, re- 
quire no assistance from other coun- 
tries; whilst their delicate and valu- 
able manufactures are exported to 
every part of the world. pp. vi—viii. 


Badly as this delightful province 
was governed in former ages, it is a 
satisfaction to the friends of hu- 
manity to reflect that, in the hands 
of the British, the calculations of 
policy are rendered consistent with 
an attention to the dictates of hu- 
manity. Justice is distributed 
through this populous region on a 
much better plan than in the rest 
of India: while to agriculture and 
commerce every encouragement is 
afforded by a system, of which the 
prominent object is to protect the 
weak from oppression, and to se- 
cure to every one the fruits of his 
industry. Within the last half cen- 
tury there has accordingly been a 
visible and rapid improvement in 
the number and the condition of 
the population of Bengal. The 
duration of peace has been much 
longer than is common in oriental 
regions, and the only classes who 
suffer restraint from*the circum- 
stance of their country being in the 
hands of foreigners, are those, who 
would otherwise aspire to eminent 
charges in the political and military 
departments. 

Professor S. begins his historical 
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narrative with an account of the 

earliest Mahommedan assailants of 

Hindu independence, viz. in the 

tenth century. His second section 

dates from the end of the twelfth 
century, and very soon brings him 
into a more authenticated period. 

The third section relates the ac- 

tual conquest of Bengal, and the 

fourth and subsequent parts of the 
volume, treat of the events occur- 
ring in thet country after it became 

a distinct and independent king- 

dom. <A long recapitulation of 

battles, assassinations, and court 
intrigues, among nations and indi- 
viduals, whose names are hardly 
known to us, can have little inte- 
rest to an English reader; and, in 
turning over those pages, we have 
been repeatedly struck with the 
propriety of the introductory re- 
mark of Professor S. that the book 
would be acceptable chiefly to 
those who, led by professional 
duty to ladia, should consider a 
knowledge of the history of Bengal 
as an essential part of their previ- 
ous stock of information. The 
narrative closes with the establish- 
ment of the English power over 
Bengal m 1757; after which the 
history of this country should pro- 
perly be entitled that of “ the na- 
tive governors under the English 
dynasty.” We subjoin a list of the 
nabobs, or, to speak more correctly, 

Nuwabs of Bengal since that pe- 

riod: 

Oct. 1760. COSSIM ALY KHAN 
succeeded as Deputy to Meer 
Jarrien, who retired upon anu 
ample pension. 

July 1763. MEER JAFFIER was 
wgain appointed, in the room of 
Cossim ALy Kuan expelled. 

Jun. 1765. NEJIM AD DOWLAH, 
eldest son of Meer Jarrrer, suc- 
ceeded on the death of his father. 

This year the East-India Com- 
pany received, from the Emperor 
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Suau Aatum (King of the World), 
the appointment of Deway of the 
Three Provinces. 

May 1766. SLEF AD DOWLAH (to 
whom @ pension was granted, and 
the business of Nazim managed by 
Deputy) succeeded his Brother, 
Nesim aD DowLau, who died of 
the small-pox. 

Mar. 1770. MUBARIC AD DOW- 
LAH, on the same terms, succeed- 
ed his-brother, Srcr ao Dow au, 
who died of an epidemic disease.' 

Sept. i793. NAZIR AL MOOLK suc- 
ceeded his father, Musanic ap 
Dow tau. 

April 1810. ZYN ADDEEN ALY 
KIIAN (the present Nuwab) suc- 
ceeded Nazin at Moork. He re- 
ceives a pension from the English, 
but has nothing to do with the 
Government. p. 535. 


We conclude our extracts with a 
translation of the magnificent titles 
of the governors under the Moghul 
dynasty, which are amusing to an 
European reader, from their oppo- 
sition to our established notions of 
the designations of official dignita- 
ries. 

1. The Slave of Hussein,? the Lord 
of the World. 


@. The Victorious Lord. 

3. No particular meaning. He wasa 
Hindoo. 

4. The Most Illustrious Lord, and 


Foster Brother. 

5. The Faleon Lord. 

6. No meaning. He was a Hindoo 
prince. 

7. The Pole Star of Religion, and 
Foster Brother. 
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8. The Slave of the Emperor Jehang- 

hire. 

9. The Glory of the Religion of 

Islam. 

10. No applicable meaning. 

11. ‘The Victorious in War. 

12. hing of the World. 

13. The Adopted Son; literally “ Born 
in the House.” 

14. The Respected Lord. 

15. The Devoted Lord. 

16. No applicable meaning. 

17. The Most Illustrious Lord. 

18. Lord of the True Faith. 

19. The Praise-worthy and Brave 
Prince. 

20. The Viceroy, The Noble Lord, 
The Lord of Lords, The Gene- 
ralissimo, 

21. The Viceroy, The Worthy Lord, 
The Chief of the Nobility. 

g2. The Viceroy, The Devoted, and 
Most Illustrious Lord. 

23. The Praise-worthy and Most II- 
lustrious Prince. 

24. The same person as No. 21. 

5. The Viceroy Lord Abraham, 

26. The Prince of High Dignity. 

7. The Viceroy, The Slave of Ma- 
jesty, The Trust-worthy of the 
kkingdom, The Exalted of the 
State, The Supporter of Battle.* 

28. The Viceroy, The Trust-worthy 
of the Kingdom, The Hero of 
the Faith of Mohammed, The 
Champion of the State, The 
Lion of War, the Valiant,® 

29. The Lilustrious ot the State, The 
Head-exalted Lord. 

30. The Hero of the Kingdom, The 
Sword of the State, The For- 
midable in War, The Valiant. 

8. The Victorious of the Kingdom, 
The Lamp of the State, The 





* The office of Deputy Nazim was annulled in 1790 ; and Courts of Justice, with 
English Judges, appointed im every district. 

* Hussein was the grandson of Mohammed, and is adored by the Persians. 

3 Nawab is the plural of Naib, a deputy; and may pessibly mean the King’s 
Deputy in all Departments. It is a modern title. 

+ Jaffier has me meaning, but was the name of a celebrated Vizier under the Bir- 
mecide Princes. Moorshud means, literally, a Spiritual Guide, but is often applied 
to Kings. 

5 Behadur is said to be a Tartar word, and the precise meaning not understood ; 
but it now accompanies every military title. If it were a Persian word, the mean- 
ing of it would be (Valuable as a Pearl.) 
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Slave of the Emperor, The 
Formidable in War, The 
Valiant. pp. 549, 50. 
A Map of Bengal, Behar, and 
of part of Orissa, is prefixed to the 
volume. 
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, 
Wauen the variety, the vigor, and 
the excellence of Ld. Byron's poetry 
is considered, along with his youth, 
it is not saying too much to assert, 
that if he is not the first poet of 
the age, he has given sufficient in- 
dications of possessing a genius 
equal to that of the first. His 
English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers combined with uncommon 
spirit, a happy gracefulness, with 
less ill nature, than any other clas- 
sical satire since the days of Pope ; 
and, if in‘ Childe Llaro/d’ he has 
not shown any new modulation of 
the rhythm of which our language is 
susceptible, he has undoubtedly 
displayed a grasp of thougit, and 
an energy of expression, not infe- 
rior, in many passages, to the 
deepest pathos of the tragic poets. 
But, it is nut to be denied, that 
his Lordship occasionally gives 
way to peculiarities of thought and 
expression, which cannot be gene- 
rally approved. The richness of 
his vocabulary enables him to do 
this with so much ease, that we sus- 
pect he is not himself aware of the 
impression which it conveys to his 
readers. The character of his 
mind is so decidedly original, that 
he ought rather to restraia its sin- 
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gular bias, than to affect those ec- 
centricities to which we have al- 
luded. 

The title of the work before us 
is an innocent instance of his Lord- 
ship’s disposition to be occasionally 
whimsical. No one, we are con- 
vinced, uot even the author himself, 
can tell us why, instead of the 
good old English term of Infidel, 
this Turkish tale is called by such 
an odd, outlandish epithet as 
Giaour, unless it be intended that 
Giaour should be received into the 
language, as expressive of the cha- 
racter which the Mahomedans ap- 
ply to the Cliristians, and that in- 
Jfidel should continue to retain its 
ancient signification of the charac- 
ter which the Christians apply to 
the Mahomedans. In this case his 
Lordship may probably have really 
done some service to those, who 
afterwards write about the ‘Turks, 
particularly to the fabricators of 
melo-dramas; for certainly it is a 
very shocking thing to hear a 
raging turbaned-turk in a play cal- 
ling a Christian infidel. Be this, 
however, as it may, we are not dis- 
posed to consider the little freaks 
of genius which freckle the beauti- 
ful features and glowing complexion 
of Lord Byron's poetry, as very dis- 
agreeable blemishes. 

The story developed in these 
fragments is simple. It is nothing 
more than the intrigue of a Ma- 
homedan female with a Christian; 
for which the lady is drowned in a 
sack ; and, in revenge of her death, 
the adulterer.murders the husbaud. 
The morality inculcated by this 
fable is certainly not very com- 
mendable; but, nevertheless, the 
poem has an impressive moral ten- 
dency ; and, without being able to 
tell how it is produced, we feel 
ourselves taught that there is a sin 
in the violence of passion, even 
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though no action were committed. 
The poet, however, seems only to 
have aimed at producing an inter- 
esting and pathetic tale; and the 
morality of lis performancei s, prob- 
ably, accidental. 

The poem opens with a slight 
sketch of the calm of evening at 
the port of Athens. A description 
of the climate of Greece follows; 
in which one of the sublimest 
similes, that English poetry affords, 
is introduced. In adverting to the 
oppression of the Turks, he com- 
pares the condition of Greece to 
what would have been the state of 
Heaven had the devils succeeded 
in the objects of their rebellion. 
The occasion may not justify an 
idea so lofty, but the offence is one 
of those glorious faults which true 
critics dare not mend : 

It is us though the fiends prevail’d 

Against the seraphs they assail'd ; 

And, fix’d, on heavealy thrones, should 
dwell 

The freed inheritors of hel) :— 

So soft the scene, so form’'d for joy— 

So curst the tyrants that destroy.—p. 4. 

The drowning of the lady may 
be compared to the description of 
the tolling of the convent-bell in 
Marmion: 

Sullen it piung’d, and slowly sank ; 

The calm wave rippled to the bank. 

I watch’d it as it sank—methought 
Some motion, from the current caught, 
Restirr’d it more :—twas but the beam 
That checquer'd o’er the living stream.— 
I gaz‘d, tili vanishing from view, 

Like lessening peboie it withdrew ; 
Stiil less and jess, a speck of white 

That gemm'd the tide, then mock’d the 
* sight; 

And aii its hidden secrets sleep, 

Known but to genii of the deep ; 
Which, trembling in their coral caves, 
They dare not whisper to the waves. 

p- 17. 

The following passage from the 
battle we think perfectly original : 
Ah! fondly youthful hearts can press 
To seize aud share the dear caress ; 
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Rut love itself conld never pant 

For all that Beauty sighs to grant, 

With half the fervor hate bestows 

Upon the last embrace of foes, 

When, grappling, in the fight they fold 

Those arms that ne'er shall lose their 
hold. [faith. 

Friends meet to part—Love laughs at 

True foes, once met, are join'd till death. 
The following borrible thought 

appears to have been suggested by 

a passage in Lady Macbeth's dream 

in Mr. GALT’s tragedy: 

It is as if the dead could feel 

The icy worm around them steal; 

And shudder as the reptiles creep 

To revel o’er their rotting sleep, 

Without the power to scare away 

The cold consumers of their clay ! 


We shall quote the original. 
The Lady had dreamt that she was 
dead and buried in the vault : 


Where all the royalty of Scotland rest. 
Then did I hear around, 

The churm and chirraping of busy rep- 
tiles, 

At hideous banquet on the royal dead. 

Full soon methought the loathsome epi- 
cures [shrowd, 

Came thick on me, and, underneath my 

I felt the many-foot and beetle creep ; 

And in my breast the cold worm coil 
and crawl,— rot? 

Shall we in death lie conscious of the 





—— 
Sm 
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Me. Watton takes his text from 
the prophet Daniel, chap. xii. v. 4. 
Many shall run to and fro, and 
knowledge shall be increased. "This 
he applies to the exertions of the 
Protestant Reformers, “ our Fa- 
thers in the Church,” in investigat- 
ing and propagating the truths of 
Christianity. He extols their pro- 
found erudition, their exemplary 
piety, their indefatigable zeal, and 
their steady perseverance amidst 
the most discouraging difficulties ; 
and reminds us of our obligations 
to them for the establishment of 
the Church, and for having left us 
those invaluable monuments of 
their wisdom and piety, the Litur- 
gy, Articles, and Homuilies.— It was 
‘our Fathers in the Church,” he 
continues, the worthy successors of 
the early Reformers, who had the 
merit of first forming institutions 
so pregnant with blessings to man- 
kind, as the “ Incorporated Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts,” and the “ Society 
for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge ;” it was they, who diffused 
the light of the Gospel among the 
uninstructed and the idolatrous, by 
a liberal distribution of the Scrip- 
tures, the Liturgy, and other pious 
writings; and it is they, who have 
recently established the new system 
of education, from which such be- 
neficial results are likely to ensue. 

Mr. W. next earnestly exhorts 
his reverend brethren to excite 
themselves to au emulation of these 
** Fathers of the Church”—to ap- 
ply with ardor to the study of 
God’s sacred word, in order that, 
by their instruction, “ knowledge 
may be increased” among the 
people—to maintain, with unre- 
mitting zeal, the privciples of the 
Estabiished Chureh against the 
machinations of her enemies, and 
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never to sacrifice her interests, 
under the specious pretence of mode- 
ration and liberality ; 2 pretence, 
which is too often employed as a 
cloak for lukewarmness and indif- 
ference in the cause of the Church. 
—He recommends them not only 
to inculcate the divine truths of 
our religion, but also to enforce 
the praciice of morality and piety ; 
and to be ever anxious to add per- 
suasion to their arguments by the 
force of their own example. 

As at the period of delivering 
this discourse, strong symptoms of 
disaffection and insubordination to 
the laws had discovered themselves 
in some parts of the country, Mr. 
W. takes occasion to urge liis bro- 
ther ministers, to impress on the 
minds of their flocks the duty of 
loyalty and cbedience to the Esta- 
blished Government, in conformity 
with the maxims and practice of 
our veneraied ‘‘ Fathers of the 
Church.” 

We shall conclude our notice of 
this Sermon with a short extract: 

It well. becomes us, my brethrer, 
ever to cherish, with an ardent and 
holy affection, the memory of those 
who laid the foundations of the 
Church to which we have the happi- 
ness to belong; aud who left behind 
them so pure w flame of-true religion 
burning upon the aitars before which 
they cicd. They were men whose 
minds were enlightened and sanctified 
by the Spirit or God:—in every re- 
spect they manifested themselves to 
be the trne follewers of the Lord 
Jesus. Love of the truth, and zeal 
for the glory of God, in the Gospel of 
his Sou, actuated thena in all they did. 
And, when they completed that Form 
of Church service and discipline, 
which they have delivered down to 
us, aS a SsackED DEPOSIT to be kept 
and preserved by our faithfulness and 
care, they were persuaded (and they 
had searched deeply and diligently, 
and with humble, sincere minds), 
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that they had formed the most per- 
fect model of an Apostolical Church ; 
and that that Church would continue 
tu be the blessed receptacle of truth 
and knowledge to future ages: “a 
city set on an hill” for those wander- 
ing in the wilderness of error to bend 
their steps to; a beucon to direct to 
a quiet haven, and the “ still waters,” 
those “rowing up and down in un- 
certain seas,” amidst the storms of 
worldly distractions and jarring opi- 
nions. 

It was for this end that those ex- 
cellent works of their wisdom and 
piety, the Lituncy, Articies, and 
Homictes of the Church, were com- 
pleted, in which is contained so 
bright and perfect a delineation of 
true faith and holy living. * 

The Liturgy we ought ever to re- 
verence as one of the most powerlul 
means of increasing knowledge in this 
country. Ifthose devout men, whose 
good deeds we are contemplating, 
had not put into the hands of the 
people this valued Book, thousands 
must have “ remained in utter dark- 
ness.” But, by the diffusion of this 
sacred light throughout the land, 
every part of the kingdom became in 
a a measure irradiated with scrip- 
tural knowledge, and with saving 
truth.— Moreover, if their zeal anc 
knowledge and piety had been suf- 
fered to dic with them, we should in 
vain have sought for compositions of 
equa! excellence: but, by conveying 
tu posterity the impress of their own 

iety in stated furms of prayer, they 
om § in them, transmitted a mea- 
sure of their own spirit, which, like 
Elijah’s mantle, has descended on 
multitudes who have succeeded them 
in their high office. It is not pos- 
sible to form a correct estimate of the 
benefit which we at this day derive 
from having such a standard of piety 
in our hands: but we do not souk 
tuo strongly, if we say that the most 
enlightened amongst us, of whatever 
denomination they may be, owe 
much to the existeuce of our Liturgy, 
which has been, as it were “ the pillar 
and ground of the truth” in this king- 
dom, and has served as fuel to perpe- 
tuate the flame which the Lord him- 
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self, at the time of the Reformation, 
kindled upon our altars. pp. 15—17. 
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Dr. Mever observes in thie 
Introduction, that 


The gout and and rheumatism are 
very paintul and obstinate discases, 
and justly deserve the attention of 
every medical practitioner. The in- 
constancy of the climate, the damp- 
ness of the atmosphere, and the 
great consumption of animal food and 
fermented liquors, may be looked 
upon as the principal endemic or lo- 
cal causes of their frequency in this 
country. 

_Gout and rheumatism are excru- 
clating pains of a specific nature, si- 
tuated in the muscles and joints of 
different parts of the body, accompa- 
nied hy fever, and returning in fits, 
usually in spring, or in the beginning 
of winter. 

The gout and rheumatism have a 
great resemblance to each other, and 
indeed require a similar treatment; 
but it will be necessary, for the bet- 
ter understanding of the reader, to 
consider them as two distinct dis- 
eases. That symptoms of two disea- 
ses nearly related are frequently inter- 
mixed, is a common observation, and 
wherever this happens in cases of 
gout and rheumatism, we then, very 
properly, call this mixed disease the 
rheumatic gout, pp. 3,4. ; 
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The Gout is thus defined: 


The gout, called podugra when it 
affects the feet, chiragra when it af- 
fects the hands, and goncgra when 
it affects the knees, is “ a painful dis- 
ease of the joints and muscles of the 
extremities, accompanied by fever.” 
The fits, or periodical rewurns of this 
disorder, chiefly occur in spring and 
in the beginning of winter, and are 
usually preceded by. flatu'ency, and 
other symptoms of indigestion. p. 4. 


The Doctor considers the Gout 
to arise from the following causes : 
1. Indolence, inactivity, or ton 
great a sensuality, or refinement of 
life. 2. Animal food and fer- 
mented liquors, if used to excess, 
3. Venery. 4. Exposure to cold, 
and the harassing fatigues of a na- 
val or military life. 5. A sudden 
and injudicious change in the ac- 
customed diet. 6. Intense and 
close application to study, and 
also grief, or uneasiness of mind. 

The remedy which Dr. MEYER 
most particularly recommends in- 
ternally, is one drachm of tincture 
of epium, and three drachms of 
ammoniated tincture of guaiacum, 
This is to be mixed with a gill of 
genuine French brandy, and the 
patient may take a table spoonful 
every hour, till he feels relief. As 
an external application, he thinks 
that the medicated aromatic ligature 
fer gout and rheumatism will af- 
ford safe and certain relief. 

Dr. M. feels firmly persuaded, 
from experience, that by attending 
to the following directions, not 
only the frequency and severity of 
the periodical fits will be infallibly 
lessened, but even the most obsti- 
nite cases of gout entirely eradi- 
cated. A proper diet, or a cer- 
tain regularity and simplicity in 
eating and drinking—regularity in 
sleeping—tranquillity and peace of 
mind — bedily exercise—keeping 


and Shoemaking. 


the feet constantly warm and dry 
— the use of strengthening me- 
dicines — Welsh flannel to be con- 
stantly worn next the skin—the me- 
dicated aromatic ligature. 

Rheumatism, the Author 
forms us, 


in- 


is a painful disease of the joints and 
muscies, without the characterizing 
symptoms of the real gout; persons 
of all ages, and of either sex, are sub- 
ject to it. It may arise at any season 
of the year, whe the weather is cold, 
damp, or changeable, but is most 
prevalent in spring and autumn: p. 
20. 

The cause of this disease is 
obstructed perspiration, occasioned 
by wearing wet clothes, living in 
damp rooms, er by being exposed 
to cold when the body has been 
much heated by exercise. 








THE ART AND MYSTERY OF 
A CORDWAINER; 
Or an Esscy on the Principles 
and Practice 
OF BOOT and SHOE-MAKING. 
With Illustrative Co) ver-} lates. 
By Jouy F. REES. 
LONDON: 
Gale, 1813. Svo. Pr. 4s. 








Wirnovr being competent to 
give an opinion on the “ mystery 
of Boot and Shoe-making” or to 
proncunce how far Mr. Rees has 
succeeded in this novel attempt, we 
must give this little tract a place in 
our pages. It is perfectly true 
that a great deal of practice is in- 
dispensable to the acquisition of 
every mechanical employment ; but 
it is equally true that the length of 
time consumed in the tedious pro- 
cess of acquiring the requisite dex- 
terity may be materially lessened 
by the conveyance of lessons 
through the medium of a book. At 
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present, in this, as in other branches, 
ten or twelve years at least are 
required to form a complete work- 
man; a portion of which is gene- 
rally spent in the correction of 
former errors. Now the use of 
tracts like this is to show the true 
way at once, and to enable the me- 
chanic to proceed with no farther 
sacrifice of time than that which is 
requisite to acquire that single 
method. His task will be stiil 
tedious, but it will be relieved, inja 
great measure, from the mortifying 
routine of learning and unlearaing 
false methods, ‘These observations 
are applicable to mechanical and 
mercantile occupations yeneraily, 
aud give to the books which pro- 
fess to couvey instruction in them a 
value beyond what is admitted by 
those persous who insist that prac- 
tice alone should be the object of 
the individual destined to follow a 
life of business. 








GRAMMATICAL QUESTIONS 
ON THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
Being an easy method to interro- 
gate young persons in classes, 
and useful to Teachers 
and others, to exa- 
mine the Progress 
of Education on 
that subject. 

By tne Rev. Curtsropxrr Mustoy. 
Preceptor of the Bourding Scivol, 
Epping, Essex. 

LONDON : 

Robins, 12mo. 1$13. pp. 22. Pr. 

Is, . 

Robins, Prixter. 

Tuts little work is dedicated to 
the parents, guardians, and friends 
of the pupils educated at Epping 
School, and is adapted to the 
abridged edition of LINDLEY 
Murray. It is designed to fur- 
nish the scholars with an easy 


method to retain the first principles 

of their own language, and to ena- 

ble the parents more easily to in- 

vestigate their advancement in the 

knowledge of English Grammar. 
We subjoin a specimen of the 

Questions on Syntax. 

What is meant by Syntax? 

Define a sentence. 

Hiow many kind of sentences? 

What is the difference between the 
two? 


&c. &c. &e. 








CORPUS HISTORICUM 
Or Historical and Military Classics. 
Being a repudiication in monthly Num- 
bers, price 2s. 6d. each, of a cheap 
and uyiform Library Edition of all 
the Greek, Roman, and ancient Euro- 
pean original historians, in a large 
royal octavo page, and with a new 
and elegant type; so as to form a 
complete Corpus Historicum, or Body 
of History by the writers cotempo- 
rary with the facts they: relate; re- 
printed verbatim trom the best trans+ 
lations, and at one fourth, and, in 
many cases, at one tenth, of their 
present selling prices. The Corpus 
Historicum will therefore conta‘a 
three series :—138t, the Greek ; 2d, 
the Roman ; and Sd, the Aucient 
European writers, of any note or au- 
thority, down to the period of Charles 

the Fifth. 
FIRST SERIES—GREERK NISTORIANS. 3 
PLUTARCH'S LIVES 
With Notes, Critical, Historical and 
Chronological. 

And a New Lite of Plutarch, 
Translated-from the original Greek by 
JOUN LANGHORNE, D. D. 
AND 
WILLIAM LANGHORNE, M. A. 
With Explanatory Tabies of Chrono- 
logy, History, and comparative Gco- 
graphy, and an improved and 
much enlarged imdex. 
LONDON: 

J. Davis, 1813. 8vo. pp. 88, 
Pr. 2s. 6d. 
M‘Dowal, Printer. 


As the text of this publication is 
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avowedly a reprint of authors al- 
ready known, and we do not con- 
sider it necessary to give extracts 
from a work of such publicity as 
Langhorne’s Plutarch, the editor's 
advertisement will convey a suftici- 
cient view of his plan. 

The Tour Series of the Corpus 

Historicum. 

Tne GREEK series begins with 
the earliest pericd of history, and 
comprehends all the writers down to 
the dissolution of the Achaian confed- 
eracy, when the independence of 
Greece was Jost in the Roman dumi- 
nion.—Herodotus, ‘Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, Arrian, Polybius, Diodorus Si- 
culus, Plutarch, &c. with the geogra- 
phical works of Strabo and Ptolemy 
(translations of which are preparing) 
will be comprehended in ihis series. 

Of this series Xenophon, Pelybius, 
and Arrian, are already published, 
and may be had at the office.—Plu- 
tarch’s lives are now publishing, one 
number on the first day of each 
month. 

II. Tux ROMAN series begins 
with the first period of Roman 
history, and comprehends all the 
~riters down to the emperor Charle- 
magne, with whom the ancient part 
of mcdern history may be said’ to 
commence. The Romain series, 
theretore, will contain all the clas- 
sical historians, all the writers of the 
Augustan history, and the Byzantine 
writers, the greater part of which 
have never been translated, and ure 
books of the utmost scarcity 

Ili. Tue series of the ANTIENT 
CHRONICLES wiil contain all the 
antient cotemporary historians, chron- 
iclers, and memoir,writers, irom the 
Emperor Charlemagne of France, and 
Harold of England, to the death of 
Ifenry the 7th. of England, and the 
reign of the Emperor Charles the 
Vitth of Germany. The chronicles 
of Froissart, Monstrelet, Gratton, &c. 
and all the original historians of 
their own adventures in the crusades, 
will be included in this series. 

IV. Tue series of MODERN HIS- 
TORY begins with the. reign of 


Henry the Eighth of England, and 
Francis the Second of France, and 
goes down to the death of Queen 
Anne, and Louis the Fourteenth. It 
contains such writers as Davila, De 
Thou, Sully, Cambden, Clarendon, 
Burnet, &c. Such is the plan of 
the Corpus Historicum, in which 
it is calculated that a capital of 
Twenty-five Thousand will he in- 
vested, and which capital, it is but 
justice to add) is supplied by the 
military connection of the Military 
Chronicle. It is to the army, there- 
fore, to their public spirit and muni- 
ficent patronage, that the public are 
indebted for this useful and splendid 
work. 





Address to the Readers. 

WITEN the Histonicat Crassics 
were first introduced to the Public, 
the first six numbers, as is known to 
these who purchased the first edition, 
were printed in a close manner, with 
a small type, inferior paper, and not 
hebgemneel The plan of the work, 
however, was so much approved, that 
even with all these disadvantages, 
that edition was very shortly sold 
oth. 

{nnumerable complaints, however, 
were now made, and several most 
respectable characters called at the 
ofiice, with the express purpose of 
even requesting, that a work so val- 
uable and original in itsyplau should 
not be disgraced by being printed 
in such a manner, adding that the 
Public would cheerfully bear the 
addition of a few extra numbers to 
each work, provided they could pro- 
cure them in the respectable form 
which the plan merited. We deemed 
it our duty to comply with their 
wishes, and accordingly commenced 
printing the Classics in the manner 
in which they now appear, and like- 
wise reprinted a second edition of the 
former numbers to render the whole 
uniform. If the reader will have the 
goodness to attend to the following 
statement, he wiil immediately see 
that we are no gainers whatever by 
the change. 

The present edition has the four 
following advantages over the former 
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—1st, The paper is fourteen shillings 
per ream dearer than the paper of the 
furmer edition, which makes a clear 
monthly loss to us of eleven pounds ; 
that is to say, @ number of the Clas- 
sics in the present torm, costs us ele- 
yen pounds more than ia the first edi- 
tiun.—The secoud advantage of the 
present mode of printing the Classics 
is in the difference of the type, which 
is now open and elegant, instead of 
being small and close. Every prin- 
ter and bookseller wi!l inform our 
readers upon this point, that the es- 
pense of the two modes of printing 
Is exactly the same.—The third ad- 
vantage 1a the present mode of print- 
ing is the hot-pressing, which is a 
considerable monthly addition to the 
expenses, und of course of so much 
clear loss. And the fourth, though 
a trifling advantage, siill greatly im- 
proves the present appearance of the 
numbers, and is not without its ex- 
pense ; this is the superior quality of 
the ink. 

The reader will thus understand, 
that instead of gaining any thing by 
the present manner of priuting the 
Classics, it is a clear montily loss of 
cleven pounds ; tor which, however, 
we deem it candid to acknowledge, 
that we have been more than repuid, 
by the great rise in the sale. 

It was deemed necessary to make 
this explanation on account of Plu- 
tarch's Lives requiring more numbers 
than was originally computed. ‘This 
computation was made on the basis 
of the close mode of printing first 
used. The present open style has 
occasioned the imerease, but it is 
hoped that the very superior quality 
of the paper, printing, &c. will be 
deemed a sufficient compensation to 
the subscribers ; and more particu- 
Jarly, as the price of Plutarch, even 
under this very superior torm, wiil 
not exceed one half of the price 
of the booksellers’ edition, though 
our edition will infinitely exceed it 
in paper and priat. 
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or 
A SERIES OF ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS 
Of the Ancient Monastery of St. Au- 
gustine with the Cathedral, Castle, 
&ec, Antiquities in the suburbs 
of the metropolitan city of 
Canterbury, 
illustrated by a Corresponding ac- 
count taken trom the best 
Anthorities, 
Br T. HASTINGS, Esq. 
Associate of the Li: erpoo! Royal 
Academy, late Captain and 
At. Qr. Mr. General in the Anny. 
LONDON: 
Murray, 1813. Royal Folio, 
Pr. 21, 2s Proofs 31. 3s. 





Tuts work contains ten admirable 
Etchings and two highly finished 
Engravings."—'These Etchings by 
Capt. Hastings are executed in a 
bold and masterly manner, and 
remind us of that strength of ex- 
pression, which is hardly to be 
met with but in the very searce 
works of Kobel and Weirotter. 

‘The great antiquity of St. Au- 
gustiue’s monastery is well kuown, 
having existed since the days of 
Ethelbert in the sixth century.— 
lis iuins are consequentiy of the 
highest interest beth to the Anti- 
quary and [eligionist — Augustive 
is successfully vindicated from the 
unjust tnpuiation of propagating 
Popery by preaching the Pope's 
supremacy. 

It was the second bishop after 
Gregory, Boniface LI. who ob- 
tained the title of UNIVERSAL 
Bisnop, from Phocas the usurper 
of the Constantinopolitan throne ; 
and in his reign may be said 
to have commenced the Unive: sel 
perpetual Empire of the Pope. 


* Our readers are already apprised, that we @o not always consider it as devi- 


ating from onr plan to characterize prints 


and eugravings, since it is vet practicable 


to aflord the same opportunity of estimating their merit, as we are enavied io do 
by the insertion of specimens trom a printed book. Ed. 
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“Tn the days of the pious Gregory 
the light of the Gospel was un- 
clouded by those Superstitions and 
heresies ' with which the Church of 
Rome has since been polluted. 

In making so correct and neces- 
sary a distinction Capt. H. has 
contributed greatly to increase the 
interest attached to the ruins of 
the monastery in question and to 
the metropolitan City, of Canter- 
bury, which has ever since the days 
of Augustine been a place of great 
religious influence. 
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» British Review. 
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ii, Clagsical Journal, 
No. 15, for September. 

On Ancient Geography—Notice of 
Animadversiones in Hymnos Homericos 
cum Prolegomenis de cujusgue Consilio, 
Partibus, £tate, auctore Aug. Matthiz 
—On the Sortes Sanctorum of the an- 
cient Christians — On the Buchanan 


Roll of the Pentateuch — Notice of 


Christianit Godfr. Schiitz in sehyli 
Tragedias, que supersunt ac deperdi- 
turum Fragmenta Commentarius [ Prof. 


Porson]—Clussical Criticism—On the 
Quantity of vdv in Comic Verse—Short 
Syllables—Two Orations spoken at Ox- 


Jord in the 17th Century— Biblical 


Criticism — Anecdotes of remarkable 
Females—Inscriptions found at Sagun- 
tum—Gregorii Nazianzeni Epigram- 
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Boyd—Prolegomena in Homerun, 8c. 
&c. No. 2.—Remarks on Longinus—~ 
Critical and Explanatory Remarks on 
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of Professor Monk—‘ Professor Porson 
vindicated’—Reply to the article on the 
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pris de 80 pages, par M. Andréas 
Mustoxydi — Notice of Pherecydis 
Fragmenta e variis Scriptoribus colle- 
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Guil. Sturz— Notice of J. Al. Martyni 
Lagune Epistola ad Virum inclytum 
C. G. Heyne—Recondite Meaning of 
ruere in its active and proper sense, 
and passages in Virgil, Horace, and 
Lucretius, explained by it [E. H. Bar- 
ker]—Notice of Nisseni Cure Novis- 
stm@ in Ciceronis Tusc. Quest.— Notice 
of Books illustrative of the Bible and 
the Classics, from Eastern Travellers 
[E. H. Barker] — Derivation of the 
word Mosaic, as applied to Pavement— 
Latin Inscription — In Tragicorum 
Carmina Monostropha Commentarius— 
Manuscripts, Classical, Biblical, and 
Biblico-Orienta/, No. 2.—Oxford Prize 
Poem: the Pantheon— Hermogenis 
Progymnasmata, No. 4.—Biblical Cri- 


? Prayers to dead men and women, or masses for the Dead, Purgatory, Feasts te 
the dead, baptising bells,—propagating the gospel by fire and sword, meat probib- 
ited on Wednesdays and Fridays,—the infamous Inquisition,—auricular con- 
fession,—Bible denied to the community, &c, &c. which are alluded to in the 


course of the work. 
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Sketch of the various Proposals for a 
Constitutional Reform, made in Par- 
liament [Original ]— Observations on 
Mr. Vansittart’s Plan of Finance. By 
F. Silver [Original]—A Letter to the 
Officers of the Army, explaining the 
Cause of the Plan for the Officers’ Be- 
nefit Fund being for the present aban- 
doned. By Lieutenant Colonel Ro- 
With Supplementary Obserca- 
tions on the same. By John Philip- 
part, Esq. [Now first published}— 
The Case stated between the public 
Libraries and the Booksellers—Dra- 


matic Emancipation; or, Strictures on 
the State of the Theatres, and the con- 
sequent Degeneration of the Drama. 
On the Partiality and Injustice of the 
London Managers in many Theatrical 
Regulations, and on the Regulations on 
the Continent jor the Security of Lite- 
rary and Dramatic Property, particu- 
larly deserving the attention of the 
Subscribers jor a Third Theatre. By 
James Lawrence, Knight of Malta 
ng a Second Letter to the 

Rev. Herbert Marsh, confirming the 
opinion that the vital Principle of the 

tefurmation has been lutely ceded by 
him to the Church of Rome. By the 
Rev. Peter Gandolphy—Substance of 
the Spceck of John Bruce, Esq. in the 
Committee of the House of Commons, on 
the Resolutions respecting Indian Af- 
fuirs— Remarks on the Evidence deli- 
vered before both Houses of Parliament 
on the East-India Company's Affairs, 
by Charies Maclean—Observations oi 
the State of the Brewery, and on the 
Saccharine Quality of Malt. By James 
Baverstock, Esq. — Substance of the 
Speech of Charles Marsh, Esq. in a 
Committee of the House of Commons in 
Support of the Amendment moved by 
Sir Thomas Sutton, Bart. on the clause 
in the East India Company's Bill 
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poses’—A counter Address to the Pro- 
testants of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in answer to the Address of Charles 
Butler, Esq. By the Rev. Thomas 
Le Mesurier—Public Prosperity ; or 
Arguments in Support of a Plan for 
raising Six Millions sterling ; and for 
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and 10—The Bishop of Gloucester’s 
Protestant Letter, and Lord Somers’s 
Reply to the Bishop of Gloucester— 
Museum Criticum, No. I.—Jokeby, a 
Burlesque on Rokeby—<A Sequel to the 
** Rejected Addresses”—Colman’s Va- 


garies vindicated—Patrick’s Deuth of 


Prince Bagration, a Poem—The Shan- 
non and the Chesapeake, a Poem—Miss 
Edgeworth’s Tules of Fashionable Life 
—Wynne on the successful Treatment 
of Hydrophobia—Bateman’s Synopsis 
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Lctters from the Mediterranean: 
containing a Civil and Political Ac- 
count of Sicily, Tripoli, Tunis, and 
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Year, a Poem. By John Bidlake, 
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Early Piety—Kerby's Scripture Cate- 
chism. 


—= 


xxi. European Magazine. 
October, No. 382. 

Ramsay’s Anatomy of the Heart, 
,Crenium, and Brain—Porter’s Narra 
tive of the Campaign in Russia during 
the Year 1812—Britton’s Historical 
and Architectural Essay relating io 
Redcliffe Church, Bristel—-Jokeby, a 
Burlesgue on Rokeby. 


into the Changes induced on Atmos- — 

pheric Air by the Germination of Seeds, a 

the Vegetation of Plants, and the Re- XX11. 

——— od nimals, By daniel Ellis 1 . ; 
—Tytler’s Essay on the Principles of 

Translation —Clarkson’s Moensies of Gentleman s BHagazne. 
the Private and Public Life of Wil- October. 


liam Penn—Secreé Thoughts of a Chris- 
tian lately departed—Mawe’s Treatise 


Letters of eminent Persons in 17th 
Century, &c.— The Deserted Village 


; pis Diamonds and Precious Stones— School, a Poem—Mrs. Graham's Jour- 
s Lhe Giaour, a Fragment of ~4 Lurkish nul of a Residence in India— Poems on 
, Lale. By Lord Byron--Nicol’s Plant- several Occasions, by Lord Thurlow— 
4 er’s Kalendar—Forsyth’s Remarks on Nason's Plan fora Statistical Account 
» Antiquities, Arts, and Letters, during of Ireland — Inquiry concerning the 
<i an Lacursion to lialy. Author of Junius—Dibdin’s Metrical 
a History of England—Ensor on Na- 
ae argge sy ebs ms, ty lobert 
. P leathcoat of Hinckley—Mr. Gan- 
4 XIX. Evinburgh Journal. dolphy'’s Sermon on Matthew xxii. 21. 
ng ; —Also G. Wakefield's remarks on nec 
4 October, No. 38. disproved—Dr. Butler’s Letter coutro- 
= Mills on the Utility of Blood-letting verted by Mr. Wilmot—Mr. Hawkins's 
“a an Fever— Young’s Introduction to History of Gothic alrchitecture sad 
of Medical Literature—W ardrop’s Hist. phiet ¢ ’ Elizabeth Can tag by J ielding, 
= of James Mitchell—W iison’s Pharma- =? eens of the Children of 
re cope Chirurgica, Israel. 
of 
na a 


Uy~ 





—— 
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xxi. Literary anerama. 


November, No. 90. 


Sir Francis D’Ivernois’s Evrposition 
of the Exposé of the French Empire, 
and its Accounts, as published at Paris 
—Milburn’s Orental Commerce— Phe 
Protestant Advocate—Srephenys’s Me- 
moirs of John Horne Tooke—Athericy’s 
Practical Treatise on the Law of Mar- 
rioge—The Art of Preserving the Sight 
to ertreme Old dge — Dy tie of Prince 
Bugration, a Poem—Brition’s Histor 
ical and Architectural Essay on Red- 
clijje Church, Bi istoi—Carostianily in 
India. 


a 


xxiv. Medical §- JOhp- 
sical Journal. 


November, No. 177. 


White’s Appendix to Observations 
en contracted Intestinua Rectum — 
Sutton’s Observations on Peritonitis— 
Bateman’s Synopsis ef Cutaneous Dis- 
eases. 

— 

xxv. Mew Aedical J: 

jObysical Journal. 


November, No. 37. 

Gibney on the Use and Abuse of Sea 
Ra! hinge—Jonnson on the Influence of 
Tropical Climates upon European Con- 
slitulions. 


ee 


‘ ¢ - 
xxvi. Bonthlp Repositorp. 
No. 04. 

Marsh’s Lectures—Simpson’s Es- 
says on the Language of Scripture— 
Dr. Watts no Socinian. 


October, 


—_——Se 


xxvii. MBonthip Review. 
Vol.72. No.2. October. 


Thomson's Travels in Sueden — 


Inder of Articles in Reviews. 


Belsham’s Memoirs of the Rev. T. 
Lindsey — Uuailiday on the present 
State of Portugal—Davy’s Elements of 
Cremical Fhilosophy — Williamson’s 
East India Vade Aecum—Ensor on 
Dejects of the English Laws and Tri- 
bunals — Poems, by Caroline and 
Charles Simmons, DO. D.— Butler’s 
Lift of Possuct -- Lewis’s Historical 
Ing uiy ies cConcernine Furests and Fo- 
ret Laws —Leimprier ’s Rep wi or an 
Aluminous Chatlybeate Water ia the 
Isle of Wigkt—Tste’s Remarks on 
Faths--Crowther on New Diseuses— 
Chamberlaiue’s Tirecimium Medicum 
— Forster’s Physiolovical Reflections 
on the Operation of Spirituous Liquors 
—The Shannon and the Chesupeake— 
Woburn sbiey Georgics — Patrick's 
Death of Prince Bagration — Gaul, 
King of Rajah—Cox’s Wanderings of 
Woe—Nichols’s Treatise on Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry Nichols’s 
Abridgment of a Compendium of Geo- 
graphy—Belson’s Abridgment of Nel- 
son on the Fusts and Festivals—Confe- 
rences between the Danish Christian 
Missionaries and the Natives of Hin- 
doostan — Portraiture of Frimitive 
Quakerism — Millard’s New Pocket 
Cyclkipedie—The Fund of Mercy— 
Abdy’s Sermon on the Anniversary of 
the King’s Accession—Jones's Ordina- 
tion Ditto. 





— 
XXVili. 


MWBeonthlpy Magazine. 
November, No. 247. 

Mr. HI. Enfield on the Learning of 
Shakespeare— Mnemonics characterized 
in Verse—Dr. Jones on the Law of 
Libel—Dr. Shaw on Vowel Sounds. 


—— a 
xxix. Mew Review. 
November, No. 11. 


Jefferson's Charge to the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of Colchester—Me- 
moirs of W. Huntington, §.S.—Evans’s 
Sermon on the Decease of the Rev. 
Hugh Worthington — Cunningham's 








Index of Articles in Reviews. 


Scrmon before the Prayer-Book and 
Homily Society—Jones’s Scripture Di- 
rectory— Remarks on Methodisim—An 
Inquiry into the Evidence of the Di- 
vine Origin of the Christian Religion 
—Marci Hieron. Vide Scucchia, Ludus 
—Barker’s Second Edition of Cicero 
De Senectute et Amicitia—Allston’s 
Sylphs of the Seasons—Forbury Hill— 


Modern Poets—Pearson’s Battles of 


Talavera, &c.— The Modern Antique— 
Leaves of Laurel—The Associate Min- 
strels— Poetical Sketches of Scarbo- 
rough—Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs— 
Stanley's Rejected Addresses —Run- 
dall’s Symbolic Illustrations of the His- 
tery of England—Atala, or the Amours 
of Two Suvages in the Desert—Ma- 
dame de Stae! on the Influence of the 
Passions on the Happiness of Indivi- 
duals and Nations—Rees’s Treatise on 
Hamoptysis— Plumptre’s Translation 
of Pouqueville’s Travels in the Morea 


—Rose’s Inquiry into the Nature of 


Trading asa Scrivener—Potts’ Law 


Dictionary — The Charity Schools of 


St. Clement Danes—Littleton’s Tenures 
in English—Roche’s Inquiry concern- 
tng Junius—Flindall’s Complete Family 
Assistant—Stackhouse’s Horne Tovke 
Reviewed. 


ee 


xxx. JPbilosopbical Mac. 
October, No. 186. 
None. 


a 
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XXxl. Satirist, 


October, No. 73. 

The Mourning Wreath, §c. &e. & 
By the Author of * The Battles of the 
Daaule and Barrosa.’ 

i 
XXxii. Scourge. 
November, No. 35. 


None. 


xxxill. Cown Calk. 


No. 22. 
None. 


November, 


eeamipe = 
XXXIV. 
Ciniversal Magazine. 
October, No. 119. 
Dr. Girdlestone on Mr. Lee’s Claim 


to be Junius—Northcote’s Life of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 





Museum Criticum, 
No. 2. 

French Translation of Strabo—W yt- 
tenbach’s Platonis Phedon—Schieus- 
neri Opuscula Critica—Bland’s Collec- 
tions from the Greek Anthology. 


EEE SS a 
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LIST 


Or LIVING AUTHORS anp OTHER PERSONS, IN ANY WAY 
NOTICED IN THE ORIGINAL COMMENTS OF THE REVIEWS 
AND MAGAZINES, PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF 
OCTOBER. 


ee 


The Roman numerals denote the Review or Magazine as arranged above; and the 
Arabic numerals denote the page in which the name is mentioned. 


A — I a 


A. 
Allen, Mr. xviii, 482 


B. 


Butler, Dr. xxii, $14. xxix. 547 

Brition, Mr. xxii. $24 

Bu: don, Mr xxii. 325 

Beli, Rey. Dr. xxii. 347 

Burney, Dr. xxii. 864 

Blompeld, Rev.C. J. xiv. 401. xxix. 
513 

Byron, Lord, xxi. 330. xii. 350. 367 

Bloow field, Mr. xviii. 460 

Bancroft, Dr. xviii. 489 

Banks, Sir Joseph, xxix. 457. xxvii. 
218 

Purdett, Sir F. vii. 310 

Brand, Hon, T. vii. $11 

Bai/iie. Miss, vii. 892 

Bere.ford, Marshal, xxvii. 145 

Bentham, Mr. xxvii. 177 


Cc, 


Colquhoun, Mr. xxii. 361. viii. 364 

Cook, Dr. xiv. 343 

Clarke, Dr. A. xxviii. 317 

Crubbe, Mr. xvili, 460. xxix, 481. 
xii. $70 

Coleridge, Mr. xxix. 480 

Coate, Mr. xxix. 488 

Cunningham, Mr. xvi. 646 

Clarkson. Mr. xiii, 8370 

Cambridge, Duke of, vit 827 

Christian, Prot vil. 356. 361 

Canning, Mr. vil. 471 

Caldas, Dr. xxvii 146 

Copeland, Mr. xxvii. 208 

Clay, Mr. xxvii. 218 


D. 


De Stael, Mad. xxii. 309. xxi. 300 
Davies, Mr. xxiii. 656 
Dundas, Sir D, vii. 325 
Davy, Sir H. vii. $57. xx ii. 218 
Devonshire, Duke of, vil. 363 
Disney, Rev. Dy. xxvii. 142 

F. 
Erskine, Lord, xxii. 398 
Piustley, Mr. xxiv. 548 
Lustaphieve M. xi. 316 


F. 


Feinagle, Prof. xiv. 4 16 
Faber, Mr. xiv. 422. xxix. 511 
Forester, Dr. xxx. 391 
Francis, Sir P. xxxiv. 508 
Doster, Mr, T. xxvii. 222 
G. 
Galt, Mr. xviii. 442 
Ganih!, Mr. xxii. 556 
Gandolphy, Rev. P. xxi. 580. xt. 
342 
Glenbervie, Lord, xxvii, 205 
If. 


Hawlzins, Mr. xxii. $21 
Huawor th, Mr. AXVIIL. 304 
Hales, Dr. xviil. 484 
Hall, Sir J, xxui. 639 
Hill, Rev. R. xvii. 415 
Has/am, Mr. xvii. 444 
Hotland, Lord, xxxiv. 265 
Harris, Mr. vii. 386 
Huyley, Mr. vii. 395 
Hastings, Mr. W. vil. 452. 462 
Hope, Mr. XXVil, 189 





s 














List of Living Authors, §c. 68) 


J. 
Jefferson, Mr. Pres, xxvii. 141 
* 
Kipling, Dean, xiv. 574 
Kelsall, Mr. xviii. 451 
Kent, Duke of, vii. 325 
Kemble, Mr. vii. $71 


L. 


Lancaster, Mr: xxii. 347, xxxi. 435. 
vul. $57 

Lincoln, Bp. of, xiv. 354 

Lewis, Mr. M. G. xxi. 330. xxix. 
473 

Teckic, Mr, xviii. 449. 454 

Lempricre, Dr. xviii, 477 

Langu orthy, Mr. xxvxiv. $10 

Lorent, Mr. xxvii. 118 


M. 


Monro, Dr. A. xxii. 312 
Milaer, Dr. xxii. $22. xiv. 396 
Monk, Rev. Prof. xiv. 403 
More, Mrs, H. xiv. 413. viti, 343 
Middleton, Mr. xxviii. 298 
Montgomery, Mr. xxix. 533 
Monk, Prot. xxix. 543 
Middleton, Rev. Dr. xvi. 673 
Moira, Earl of, xvii. 388 
Marsh, Rev. Dr. xvii. 426 
Madocks, Mr. vii. 310 
Morgan, Mr. vin. 526 
Montagu, Mr, vil. 357. 360 
Malcolm, Sir J. vii. 469 
Murray, Mr, xxvii. 157 
Marcet, Dr. xxvii. 205 


N. 
Nichols, Mr. xxii. 809 
Nightingale, Mr. vii. 405 
P. 
Parr, Dr. xxii. 316. 361. xxix. 537 
Pratt, Mr. xxviii 502 
Pepus, Mr. xviii. 482 
Philippart, Mr. vil. $26 
Plumptre, Miss, vii 389 
Perimg, Mr. xxvii. 204 
R. 
Rorburgh, Dr. xxviii. 305 
Romilly, Sit S. xxviii $21. viii.370. 
XXXiv. 265. XXVlI. 177. 180 
Rogers, Mr. xxix. 520 
Rees, Dr. xxix. 536 
Rose, Mr. xii. 350 
Redesdale, Lord, xxxiv. 265 


Reynolds, Mr. vii. 389 
Ritchie, Mr. xxvii. 115 
Reynolds, lt. Esq. Xxvil. 132 
Ss. 
Southey, Mr. xxii. 303. S09. xviii, 
458. xii. 570 
Simpson, Rev, Mr. xxii. $18 
Serres, Mrs. xxii. 314. xxxiv. 308 
Sheridan, Mr. xxii. 341. xiv. $30. 
XNIX. 589, vil. 371. 385 
St. David's, Bp. ot, xiv. 403 
Shoolbred, Dr. xiv. 415 
Solander, Dr. xxviii. 304 
Salisbury, Mr. xxviii. 33 
Scott, Mr. W. xxi. 8329. xviii, 531. 
XXX. 380. Xil. 350 S67 
Sadler, Mr. xxxi 392 
Stanfield, Mr. xxiii, 583 
Smith, W. Esq. M.P. xvii. 457 
Stephens, Mr. xin. 329 
Spencer, Earl, vii, 363 
Staunton, Sir G. T vii. 475 
Saunders, Dr. xxvii. 206 
Skey, Dr, xxvil. 297 
T. 
Tate, Rev. J. xiv. 405 
Teiznmouth, Lord, xxviii. 296. xvi. 
646. vil. 471 
Thomson, Dr. xviii. 438 
Tierney, Mr. vii. 309. 
V. 
Vansittart, Rt. Hon. N. xxi, 287. 
vil. S14 
Vinee, Mr. xxi. 817 
Vaughan, Mr. xviti. 449 
Valentia, Lord, xxvii. 159 
Ww. 
Westall, Mr. xxii. $07 
Woo fadl, Mr. xxi. $10. $15. xxxiv. 
310 
Warren, Sir J. B. xxii. 512 
Wellesley, Marquis, xxi. 353. vit. 
452 
Th hitworth, Lord, xxviii, 321 
West, Mr, xxviii, 341. xxvii, 193 
Wordsworth, Mr. xxix. 520 
Waring, Major 5. xvi. 646 
Ward, Mr. xvi. 651 
Wilberfirce, Mr. xvi. 654. xii. 351. 
virt. $96 
Whitbread, Mr. xti. 317. vii. 386 
Wrangham, Mr. xxvii. 182 
Ware, Mr. xxvii 153 
A 


York, Duke oi, vii. $25. xxvii. 179 








690 To Correspondents— Literary Intelligence. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
i 
We shall give our Supplementary Number, for 1813, on the 1st of January, 
which will contain the General Indices to the 12 first Numbers. We trust we 


ag be able with justice to call ita Dicest or tue Literatune or Great 
RITAIN, 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


On the 4th of December will be published, a neat and correct edition of 
Vircir, for the use of Schools; edited by Mr. A.J. Vatpy. The Text is taken 
from the most approved editions. 


A Second Edition of Mrs. J. Purirrrart’s Poem, intitled Muscovy, is in 
the press. 


In January next will be published, in 8vo. a new edition of Kavrrman’s 
Dictionary of Merchandise, m all languages, tor the use of Compting Houses ; 
containing the History, Places of Growth, Culture, Use, and marks of excel- 
lency, of such natural productions as furm articles of Commerce ; very ma- 
terially exlarged and improved. 


D’Hassenponck’s Dutch and English Grammar, with practical Exercises, 
Dialogues, Commercial Letters, &c.&c. 12mo. 


In the course of the present Month will be published, The Northern Metro- 
polis; or, The Suron and the Gael, in 3 vols. 


Pleasure and Pain: or, The Fate of Ellen. By Anna Maria Wesrow, in 
8 vols. 


Strathmay : or, Scenes in the North; a Tale, in 2 vols., by the Authoress of 
“ A Winter in Edinburgh.” 


The new edition of the History of Embanking and Draining, by Sit William 
Dvcpace, Knt. with additions and a continuation, with the improvements 
thereby in this kingdom, is undertaken by Robert Bevitt, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister at Law, and Register to the Honorable Corporation of the 
Bedterd Level. It will be printed in an uniform size with the new editions of 
Sir Williain Dugdale’s other works. 


A “ Series of Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain,” has been 
announced for publication upon a very extended plan, accompanied with [listo- 
rical and Biographical Memoirs of their Lives and Actions. This publication 
is te consist of highly-finished engravings of portraits of the most exalted 
characters of English History, from the earliest era to which authentic pictures 
can be traced, to about the year 1700. It will be produced in the finest style, 
forming two volumes in folio of the size of “ Houbraken’s Heads;” but will 
possess the advantage of every portrait being engfaved from an original picture, 
and authenticated by a reference to the collection in which it is now preserved. 
A specimen of the work may be seen at the principai booksellers throughout 
the empire. 





a 











Literary Intelligence. 691 


Speedily will be published, under the auspices of Mapame Morrav, in one 
volume, demy 8vo, Price 10s. 6d. boards, Memoirs of General Moreau, em- 
bellished with an elegantly engraved Portrait of the General, taken a few 
weeks before his death; and a Fac-Simile of his last Letter to Madame 
Moreau. By John Philippart, Esq. author of “ The Northern Campaigns,” 
&c.&c. The author proposes to present to the Public a correct Biography of 
General Moreau; an account of his admirable Retreat with the Army of the 
Rhine and Moselle in 1796, from the celebrated Work of General Dedon, 
published at Paris; every circumstance relating to the departed Hero that has 
occurred since he left America; his Proclamations, &c. &c. 


The First Part of Lackrxeton’s Caratocve will be published in a very few 
weeks ;—a new arrangement of the Classes has been adopted, by which the 
research of the colicctor will be greatly facilitated, an improvement much de- 
sired, and what has now become essentially requisite to this large and increasing 
collection of Books. 


The Second Volume of Wood's Athene Oxonienses, by Mr. Buss, is in great 
forwardness. 


A new edition of Mr. Keys’s complete Treatise on the Management of Beer 
is nearly ready, being printed in an elegant volume of the pocket size. 


A Work on Apparitions is in the press, in which the whole mystery of Ghosts, 
Hobgoblins, and Haunted Houses 1s developed ; being a collection of entertain- 
ing stories founded on fact, and selected for the purpose of eradicating those 
ridiculous fears, which the ignorant, the weak, and the superstitious are too 
apt to encourage for want of properly examining the causes of such absurd 
im positions. 


Mr. Rouse is printing his Doctrine of Chances, combining the theory and 
practice of all games of hazard, as Cards, Dice, Lotteries, Horse-Racing, &c. 
with easy rules wherehy every person acquainted with common arithmetic 
may calculate the probabilities of events ; so as to convince themselves of the 
advantage or disadvantage of adventuring m any species of gaming, by the 
instant operation of the mind. 


On the ist of January, 1814, will be published, the Third Number of the 
Legal and Literary Journal, and Mercantile Magazine. The arrangement to 
be adopted in future will be-—1. The Literary Department—2. The Legal 
Department—3. The Commercial Department—4. The Theatrical Depart- 
ment—and 5. The Miscellaneous Department. The causes which led to the 
suspension of this Miscellany, as also of its change of title from “ The Mer- 
cantile Magazine,” will be explained in the Prospectuses, which are nearly 
ready for distribution. In future, the mode of publication will be Monthly. 


The Rev. David Wirttaus, A, M. has in the press, and will speedily = 
lish, “ An Hisiorical Sketch of the Doctrines and Opinions of the various Reli- 
gions in the World ;” to which will be added a View of the Evidences of 


Christianity and of the Reformation. This ‘vork will be comprised in one 
small pocket volume. 


In the course of December wiil appear a work intitled, “ The Pocket Com- 
panion to the Law of Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, Checks, Drafts,” 
&c. &c.; with Tables of the Stamp Duties, &c. By the Editor of the 
“ Legal and Literary Journal, and Mercantile Magazine.” 


Mr. Craps’s new Work on the English Synonyms, is, we understand, in a 
considerable state of forwardness. It will be an elaborate perfurmance con- 


isting of three octave volumes, and embracing all words in the language 
hat admit of syaonymous elucidation. 
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Secrets of Orenlt Freemasonry Disclosed, and their connection with the 
Mac: inations ef the Roman Catholics proved. By the Membres of a weil-’ 
intormed Circle. This Treatise contavis, among «a great variety of very in- 
teresting matter, The true Uiste TV of the Origin of Freemasonry, which 
hitherto has been most carefully kept secret. 
ished, in Octavo, The Buonaparte Family, or the 
's otf the Vreneh Government 
tozraplitcal Sketches, 


Also shortly will be publ 
Present Dy rust of France, including the Hea 
and principal Military Othcers, exhibited in concise 
arranged in Chronvlogical order; containing every event ef importance apper- 


} ; 


taining to each Lite. Pecutialy adapted as @ Took of reference, Ulustrative 












of ihe Governments and Ludividuals since the period of the French Revo- 
lution. 

A New Almanack will soon be published, price 5s. 6d bound in red, 
the Bankers’ and Merchants’ Almanack for 1614. Contaming various Lists 
ote Dron Jars useful {1 } — f Bankers and Me * Business. i: 
and Particulars usetul for the reierence of Bankers aud Mlen of Business, in 
their daily concerns. 

Aa Introduction to the Study of Bitliography, by Mr. Tuowas Wantwrit 
Horvr, will be pubiished early in the ensuing year. It will comprise a 


eeperal view ef the different subjects connected with Bitliovraphy, as well 
. er ‘ ; >? . . 4 1 
as some Account of the most celebrated Public Libraries, ancient and mo- 


ern; and a'so a netice of the principal Works on the Knowledge of Books. 
Numerous Engravings will be given, ilustrative of ear!y printing, together 
with fac-similes of the Books of images, and the Monograms or Marks used 


by the first printers, &c. Ke. 





A Ifumorous Poem, under the title of Chelcographio-mania is in the press, 
and will make its appearance carly in December, The Author of this Work 
like the Beblomania ef Mr. Dibdin is to held up to view the Caceeties of Old 
Print Collecting, together with infatuatious of every deseripiton. 





The Rev. Joux Torts, B.D Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge, has 
in the press, a translation of the Treatise npon Mechanics, which forms the 
Introduction to the Mechaniqne Celeste of P23 Laplace. It will be accom. 
panied by copious explanatory notes and additions, which are intended in 
some degree to obviate those difficulties in the Mechanique Ceieste, the M 
chaniqie Analytique, Xc., of whieh many readers who have not been con- 
versant with the werks of foreign Mathemat.crius complain. 








e- 





A New Monthly Paliiicati to be entitled, The Fast Anglian: a Maga. 
vine of Literary and Miscell:neous Information, for the counties of Suifo!k, 
Norfolk, Essex, and Cambridge; to which will be appended, The flistery of 
Sufiolk, written anc f by Thomas Uarral, from original Documents, 
surveys, taken by the Rev. William Betiiam, and Others. 











founded upon actual 


Illustrated by Engravings. 


1 “HT ' 


The followine Works will appear ear 
the celebrated Ttahan Drameti-i; written by himselt; Editions in French 


vin November. Memoirs of Golden» 








and English, 2 vols. @vo. Musical Biography, or Memoirs of the Lives and 
Writings of (he most emin \] ‘ompo-sers who beve florished during 
the three last Centuries.--—-—-A new Novel feom the pen of Mrs. ervey, 


Author ot the Mourtrav F mily, entitled “ ulnaheld or AMenoirs of a Women ot 
Fashion.” 4 Volumes.—— Leura Valeheret, a'Yate for Adolescence.—— 
A new Italian Class Pook, consisting of Extinets 1 
han writers, in Prose and Vere. Uy M.Sanracnenso, author of a New 
and Compendious Italian Grammar, au Itelian Translation of Elizabeth, 


&e. &c. 





: the most eminent Ita- 

















Literary Iitelligence. 6 


Seon will be published an Engli-h Translation of the celebrated work of 
Graotius oa the Rights of War and Peae, and the Law ef Nations, by the Rev 
A.C. Campsrit, A.M. ‘Translater and Editor ef Bishop Jewell’s Apologia, 
with Smith’s Greek Version. 


The Volume which the Rev. Mr.Warrorr is preparing fur the press, in Quarto 
will contain unpublished journals of Modern Travellers, and extracts from 
them, relating to Gicece, adsia minor, Syria, hgy Decuments (from plans 





and drawings) aud Memuirs will be edited {or the first time elucidating the 
Antiquities, Natural Uistory, Ge iy of parts of those countris To the 
whule will be prefixed a Di-sertat by the Fditer, on the Gradual Corrup- 
Lien and De. line of the Heilewie danguege, at Byzantium, and in other parts 
of Greece; the cau ses of this; the lave ard subsequent ado yption ot the 
Romaic lageuace; observations on the cotesiruction ot suine of the Poctic 
Meusures inuse amone the mode:a Greeks; and their accentual burns ny; 





; 
Parallelisims between the tvo languages; and Phitological remarks leading 
to an investigation of the orisin of some of the Remaic formula of expression. 





Mr. Sruprrr its about to publish Observations made on a Tour, during 
the Summers, from Llamburgh ducugh Berlin, Gortiz and Breslaw, to Silver- 
berz, aud thence to Gottenburgh, passing through the head quarters of the 
Allied Arm.es 


A Description of - eamington, and the principal Objects in its Neighbour- 
houd, by Mr. J. Bisset 


Mr. P. Ler, Surgeon, of Rathbone-place, proposes to publish by subscrip- 
ticn a Treatise on anew and important discovery made by himself on the 
certein means of Stopping and Curing External Monrirication. From one 
case, that of Dr. Mogh vy “esol of Woolwich, which has come within our 
hnuwledge, we lave reasou to believe there is nothing empirical in the 
practice or preiensivos cf Mr. Lee. Part, perhaps, the chief part, of his me- 
thed consists in wholly excluding the external air from the atfected limb, by 
a causing of paste or piaister; but we forbear to anticipate the author's own 
account of his tnmproved practice, lest we might diminish the gratitication 
and reward which are justly his due. The same gentleman, with reference to 
the same important discovery, invites the patronage of the public to a 
New General Dispeusary, to be established in Rathbone Place, for the western 
part of the metropclis, and in High-street, Wupping, ter the eastern; the 
principal chjects to be the imniédiate stoppage of mortification; an im- 
proved treatment of cancers, scrofula, lumbar, and other abscesses. In the 
printed prospectus he states that about 1000 persons in the metropolis fall 
victims to mortification in the course of every year. 








Mr. Sincrre has in the press, Elements of Electricity and Electro-Che- 
mistry, including Voltaic Electricity, or Galvanism. This work will coutain 
numerous origiual experiments, and an account of a system of Insulation, 
which by a very simple arrangement is rendered nearly independent of at- 
mospherical change. 


A Work on the British Biography of the Fighteenth Century, is prepar- 
ing for the press, by some Members of the University of Oxtord. It will 
contain lives of all eminent persons during that period, interspersed with 
much original anecdote and criticism. 


Mr. Gorn’s Translation of Ramond’s interesting Travels in the Pyrenees, 
containing a description of the principal summits, passes, and vallies, will 
appear in a tew days 
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The third edition of Dr. Smiru’s Botany is nearly ready for publication. 


A Work is in the press on the Art of preserving the Sight, unimpaired, 
to an extieme old age, of re-establishing it, and strengthening it when it is be- 
come weak. 


A New Volume of Mr. Frenv’s Evening Amusements. 


Two additional volumes of the Memoires Ilistoriques Litteraires et Anec- 
dotiques du Baron de Grimm et Diderot, which complete the work, are nearly 
ready fur publication. A Translation of the whole will also appear about the 
same time. 


The twelfih volume of the Encyclopedia Londinensis is announced four 
publication. 


Mr. Eves, of Chichester, proposes to publish a Course of Pepular Lec- 
tures on Civil Architecture. 


The Rev. Uanvey Marriot, rector of Claverton, will publish in the en- 
suing month, an easy and practical Explanation of the Church Catechism, 
intended chietly for the use of Sunday and other Parochial Schools. 


A new novel, entitled, a Bachelor’s Heiress, or a Tale without a Wonder, 
by the authoress of the Daughter of St. Omer, will be shortly published. 


A new edition of Sir Witt1am Decpate’s History of Embanking and 
Draining, with a continuation to the present time, extracted trom records, 
manuscripts, and other authentic testimonies, and accompanied with maps 
of the principal marshland and fen districts, is preparing tur publication by 
subscription. 


The Rev. C. Buck has in the press a work entitled, The Practical Exposi- 
tor, or Scripture illustrated by Facts, arranged for every day in the year. 


Mr. James Wathen, of Hereford, a gentleman well known to the admirers 
of the Fine Arts, is preparing for the press, in 1 vol. 4to. a Journal of his 
Voyage in the Hope, trom Gravesend, by the route of Madeira and the 
Cape of Good Hope, to Madras, Pulo-Penang, or Prince of Wales's Island, 
Malacca, Macao, and Canton, in the years 18114 and 1812, introductory to, 
and descriptive of, a series of singular and interesting views in India and 
China. Mr. W.’s excursion from Madras to the grand Pagoda of Vishnou, 
at Conjeveram, (from the summit of which some of the views were taken,) 
and his waiks and adventures in Pulo-Penang, Malacca, Macao, and Canton, 
will, it is said, be found highly interesting and entertaining. 


_ An Historical Sketch of the Art of Caricaturing, with numerous Engray- 
ings, is announced, by J. P. Malcolm, F.S, A. author of Londinium Redivi- 
vum. This publication will treat of the works of the Greeks in their masks 
and lamps; of the Saxons in their grotesque sculpture; those of their British 
successors in the illuminations of MSS, ; of the first dawning of the art on 
wood and copper, and thence tracing it, by accurate descriptions of scarce 
prints, to the present time. 


fvak on the Principles of Christian Philosophy, is announced in one 
volume. 


The Rev. Dr. Buchanan will shortly put to press, the New Testament in 
* Syriac for the use of those Christians who use that language throughout the 
Bast. A portion of this edition is intended for the use of Students at home: 
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and, with the view of encouraging the study of Syriac leatning generally, Dr. 
Buchanan proposes to publish at the same time, a Syriac Grammar and Dic- 
tionary. 


Syriac Grammar. Mr. Yeates, author of the Hebrew Grammar, has been 
employed for some months past, in preparing a Syriac Grammar, compiled 
from the best elementary writers in that language. It is now nearly ready 
for the pruss. 


Syriac Dictionary. It is proposed to print, in a commodious cheap form, 
Schaaf’s Syriac Lexicon, which comprehends all the werds of the New Testa- 
ment, and gives the inilexions of the verbs and nouns, 


The Rev. J. Townsend has issued proposals for publishing by subscription, 
(in 2 vols, fine demy 8vo. hotpressed, price 11. in boards,) the English edition 
of Claude’s Defence of the Reformation,—“ the best defence,” says Mr. 
Rebinson,“ of cur separation from Rome ever published,” and “ one of the 
best written bouks I ever had the pleasure of reading.” 


Speedily will be published, Collin’s Voyages to Spain, Portugal, Sicily, 
Malta, Asia Minor, and Egypt, with copious notes and eccasioual reffections. 

Nearly ready for publication, the Triumph of Faith, er Christ exhibited in 
his Death, Resurrection, Ascension, &c. a Discourse on Romans 8, verse 34. 
By Thomas Goodwin, B. D. ia one vol. 12mo. 


Mr. W. Taylor of Norwich has just ready for publication a work on English 
Synonyms, in imitation of Levizac’s Synonyims of the Freuch., 


The Ordination Service of the Rev. Mr. Tait, of Malden, at which Dr. 
Smith, Rev. S. Newton, Dr. Collyer, and others assisted, is in the press, and 
will be published next month, 


In the course of the ensuing month will he published, Maternal Solicitude 
for 2 Daughter's best interests, by Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar. 


Dr. Bland has in the press a Collection of Proverbs, chiefly taken from the 
Adagia of Erasmus, with explanations; and further illustrated by correspond> 
ing examples from the French, Italian, Spanish, and English languages. 


A Picturesque Delineation of the Southern Coast of England is preparing 
for publication, in two quarto volumes: consisting of fifty quarto plates an 
thirty vignettes, with appropriate letter-press. The plates to be engraved by 
W. B. Cooke and G. Covke, from original Drawings by G. M. W. Turner, 
R. A. and other Artists. 


The Earl of Lauderdale will publish, in the course of next month, further 
considerations on the state of the Currency. 


Mr. T. Falconer is preparing Supplementary Notes, &c. to the Oxford Edition 
of Strabo. 


Mr. Smithies, of Sunderland, has committed to the press, a work on Navi- 
gatiun and Nautica! Astronomy, which has engaged his attention ‘or many 
years, It will contain every thing requisite jor the navigator and practical 
astronomer, and include the latest improvements in those branches ot science 
ei which it proposes to treat. 
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Mr. W. Henley is preparing for the press a series of Chymical Tables, in- 
tended to exhibit the properties of all the present known bodies, the result of 
their union, &c. forming a complete ubstract of the science of chymistry. 


Mr. Wm. Playfair will publish next month, Political Portraits, with explan- 
atory notes, historical and biographical. 





THIS DAY ARE PUBLISHED 
In Three Volumes, royal svo. price 4l. 4s. and Three Volumes, 4to. Gl. 6s. 
extra boards, of which avery few Copies are printed, 


CAULFIELD’S 


PORTRAITS AND MEMOIRS OF REMARK: ABL cE 
PERSONS, 
From Edward the Third to the Revolution, including the whole of the 
Portraits in the 12th Class of 
Mr. GRANGER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TISTORY; 
With many rare Portraits never rage published. 
Printed for R. S. Krnsy, 11, London House Yo Si. Paul's; of whom may 


be had, just published, “peewee s Wonpirret Mustim or MaGazine of 
Kecentric Characters, Vol. LV, price 12s. and Vol. 1. 11. and LLL. each 10s.6d. 


extra beards. 


— 
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